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Thousands  of  Hydroseol  Pumps  are  now  in  service,  operating  under  what  seems  to  be  every  conceivable! 
pumping  condition.  Our  "Case  History  File"  contains  accurate  records  of  power  and  maintenance  costs  of  a 
large  percentage  of  these  installations,  and  since  these  records  have  been  maintained  over  a  period  of  years, 
they  give  a  true  picture  of  Hydroseol  economies.  ...  In  addition  to  a  complete  description  of  Hydrosealing 
and  Maximix  Rubber  Protection,  our  Catalog  No.  140  contains  complete  tables  for  pumps  having  capacities 
from  10  G.P.M.  to  7000  G.P.M.  of  abrasive  solution,  under  various  conditions.  Send  for  this  catalog  and 
keep  it  handy  for  planning  new  pump  installations  or  replacements  of  inefficient  or  inadequate  conven¬ 
tional  pumps.  Should  you  want  facts  regarding  Hydroseal  Performance  under  special  conditions,  write  us. 
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quick  recovery  of  the  pillars  before  the  back 
takes  weight.  The  sheave  block  and  scraper 
are  the  only  equipment  that  is  out  in  the  area 
where  the  pillar  is  being  removed. 

Remember  that  regardless  of  the  metal  min> 
ing  system— somewhere,  some  iriace,  scraper 
hoists  are  being  used.  Scraper  hoists  combine 
three  operations.  (1)  The  scraper  is  self  load* 
ing.  (2)  It  transports  the  ore.  (3)  It  automatically 
dumps  its  load.  We  build  a  sise  and  type  for 
every  kind  of  mucking.  Should  you  desire  to 
discuss  the  application  of  these  hoists  to  yooi 
system,  we  will  gladly  have  one  of  our  experi¬ 
enced  scraper  hoist  engineers  pay  you  a  visit 
Send  for  a  copy  of  our  Slusher  Hoist  Catalog. 
Form  2379-B. 


After  an  ore  body  has  been  mined  by  the 
room-and-pillar  system,  at  some  later  time  cer¬ 
tain  pillars  or  sections  of  pillars  are  often 
reclaimed  This  practice  is  used  especially 
where  the  ore  content  is  high. 

Reclaiming  pillars  obvioiuly  is  not  the  safest 
kind  of  work,  even  when  the  utmost  safety 
precautions  are  observed.  Scraper  hoists  are 
without  a  doubt  the  most  popular  piece  of 
equipment  used  for  reclaiming  pillars.  The 
only  time  it  is  necessary  for  a  miner  to  enter 
the  working  area  is  when  the  sheave  blocks 
are  hung.  From  then  on,  the  scraper  hoist  and 
operator  located  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
pillars  remove  the  broken  ore  with  a  minimum 
of  danger  The  use  of  scraper  hoists  permits  a 
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and  decrease  reagent  cost. 

The  Bird  does  the  job  continuously,  in  small  space  at  low  cost. 
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True  high  efficiency  that  cuts 
costs  and  keeps  up  production 
is  characteristic  of  the  WILFLEY 
Pump.  It's  an  outstanding  depend¬ 
ability  that  comes  from  exclusive 
engineering  principles  and  im¬ 
provements,  backed  by  many 
years  experience  and  pioneering  in 
the  field.  Heavy  pumping  parts  of 
alloy  iron  and  alloy  steel,  rubber 
when  available -whatever  material 
best  suits  your  job.  Individual  en¬ 
gineering  service.  If  you  want  low 
cost  and  full  time  performance 
WILFLEY  is  the  pump  to  buy. 
Write  for  details. 


During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  been  forcibly 
I  reminded  that  so  long  as  we  still  are  tighting 
either  of  our  major  foes,  first  claim  upon  the 
productive  resources  of  the  United  States— its  manpower, 
materials,  utilities,  and  industrial  facilities— must  be  the 
production  and  delivery  of  munitions  and  war  supplies. 
All  other  claims  are  secondary.  No  responsible  citizen 
would  have  it  otherwise.  For  in  this  war  even  more  is 
at  stake  than  our  existence  as  a  Nation.  We  dare  not 
forget  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  that  challenges 
the  fundamental  values  upon  which  our  civilization  has 
been  built 

It  is  not  easy  to  list  the  values  that  we  are  fighting  to 
uphold.  They  have  been  clothed  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
over  the  centuries.  They  will  assume  new  forms  in  the 
years  ahead.  But  they  have  an  inner  consistency  that 
free  men  the  world  over  can  feel  and  recognize:  the 
right  of  the  commoner  against  the  noble,  the  right  of 
the  individual  against  the  state,  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  an  education,  the 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  and  worship,  the  right  to 
work  in  a  sphere  of  one’s  own  choosing,  the  dignity  and 
the  equahty  of  the  individual  under  the  law— these  are 
our  cultural  heritage,  painfully  won  and  often  precari¬ 
ously  held  over  the  ages,  always  to  be  rewon,  redefined 
and  buttressed  by  each  succeeding  generation  of  men. 

The  preservation  of  this  vital  core  of  value,  and  its 
transmission  to  our  sons  and  daughters  depends  upon 
our  victory  in  this  struggle.  So  those  things  which  are 
essential  to  victory  must  come  first.  And  since  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  munitions  in  overwhelming  volume  and 
quality  can  hasten  that  victory  and  save  countless  lives 
of  our  fighting  men,  no  effort  that  will  contribute  to 
this  end  should  be  regarded  by  us  as  a  sacrifice. 


The  present  is  no  time  for  self-congratulation  upon 
our  achievements  either  in  the  theatres  of  battle  or  of 
production.  The  moimting  casualty  lists  should  suffice  to 
curdle  the  savor  of  any  such  indulgence.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  in  reasonable  taste  and  good  conscience  is 
that  performance  in  both  fields  is  such  as  to  warrant  our 
firm  confidence  that  we  can  carry  to  successful  com¬ 
pletion  the  tasks  that  remain  to  be  done. 


Then,  all  of  us— military  leaders,  government  officials, 
workers,  and  business  men— were  riding  a  crest  of  opti¬ 
mism  as  to  an  early  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  as  to 
the  character  and  dimension  of  the  war  against  Japan.  Al¬ 
ready  we  had  begun  to  turn  anxiously  toward  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  reconversion  which  then  seemed  so  near  at 
hand.  Schedules  for  war  production,  based  upon  the 
best  available  estimates  of  need,  called  for  a  5  billion 
dollar  reduction  from  1944  performance,  even  though  we 
might  have  to  continue  a  two-theatre  war,  and  for  a 
40  percent  reduction  in  the  event  of  an  early  victory  in 
Europe. 

Today,  those  forward  estimates  have  been  revised 
sharply  upward.  That  is  true  both  of  the  1945  require¬ 
ments  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  two-theatre  war,  and  of 
requirements  for  the  Pacific  war  once  the  European 
phase  is  ended.  For  this  upward  revision  four  chief 
reasons  are  responsible: 

1.  European  battle  experience  has  shovm  markedly 
greater  use  of  expendable  munitions  than  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  formulae  upon  which  our  original  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  were  calculated:  the  result  has 
been  a  depletion  of  inventories  on  a  scale  that  would 
become  dangerous  if  allowed  to  continue. 

2.  Experience  has  also  demonstrated  the  need  for  new 
types  of  weapons  or  increased  complements  of  some 
existing  types  to  match  new  enemy  equipment  or 
tactics. 

3.  A  less  easy  optimism  as  to  the  early  ending  of  the 
European  war  has  given  rise  to  a  growing  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  gamble  on  the  approximate  date. 

4.  An  increasing  conviction  prevails  that  the  war  against 
Japan  may  require  groimd-army  operations  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland  on  a  scale  greater  than  originally 
premised. 

But  if  these  changes  in  the  fortunes  and  outlook  of 
war  have  raised  our  estimates  of  military  requirements, 
may  not  subsequent  favorable  changes  in  the  military 
situation  cause  them  again  to  be  revised  downward?  It 
is  entirely  possible.  But  oiu*  military  men  have  learned 
that  they  cannot  safely  discount  what  might  desirably 
happen  as  something  that  will  happen.  Those  working 
on  the  production  front  also  must  learn  that  lesson.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  record  shows  that  we  have  been  able  to 


Nor  is  there  profit  in  even  observing,  much  less  de¬ 
ploring,  that  the  tasks  ahead  are  more  formidable  than 
those  which  were  defined  for  us  a  few  short  months  ago. 


maintain  a  war  production  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined,  even  while  we  produced  for 
civilian  use  on  a  scale  that  has  been  large  even  by  our 


own  pre-war  standards.  So  we  have  ample  margin* to 
whip  whatever  war  job  may  be  required  of  us.  As  now 
defined,  the  task  will  not  be  easy.  But  it  can  and  will  be 
done. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

What,  then,  is  the  production  task  with  which  we  are 
charged?  Our  1945  production  for  the  two-theatre  war 
now  calls  for  the  substantial  maintenance  of  the  over¬ 
all  levels  reached  in  the  latter  months  of  1944.  But  there 
is  a  shift  of  emphasis.  Almost  half  of  the  programs  for 
specific  equipment  items  are  declining.  A  few  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  hold  level.  About  45  percent  are  scheduled  to 
rise  sharply.  That  means  that  workers  and  facilities  must 
be  shifted  to  man  the  expanding  programs.  At  the  same 
time  the  armed  services  are  calling  for  many  more  men 
than  can  be  supplied  from  those  who  become  newly  eli¬ 
gible  to  the  18  year  old  age  group.  That  means  further 
drafts  upon  war  workers.  It  means  also  replacements 
for  them  when  they  are  taken  from  the  expanding  pro¬ 
grams.  Finally,  events  demand  that  we  produce  as  much 
as  possible  of  many  items  during  the  first  half  of  1945. 

Our  task,  then,  is  one  of  intensified  effort  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  with  multiple  readjustments  at  a  stage 
when  adjustments  are  hard  to  make.  Materials  for  which 
demand  was  easing  as  pipe-lines  were  being  drained  in 
anticipation  of  falling  schedules  again  are  tight  as  the 
pipe-lines  are  being  refilled  to  meet  augmented  require¬ 
ments.  Men,  women,  and  facilities  must  be  shifted  from 
less  essential  to  more  essential  tasks.  What  must  be  done 
will  be  done.  But  unless  there  is  much  voluntary  accom¬ 
modation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  suffer  a  formid¬ 
able  amount  of  governmental  direction  which  none  of  us 
likes,  many  of  us  deeply  resent,  and  all  of  us,  when  per¬ 
sonally  affected,  volubly  protest.  The  more  we  police 
ourselves,  the  less  we  shall  be  policed. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Even  after  Germany  has  been  defeated,  we  shall  still 
face  a  far  from  light  production  requirement  to  continue 
the  war  against  Japan.  As  currently  defined  this  phd^e 
might  require  war  expenditures  at  something  like  $70 
billions  a  year,  an  over-all  reduction  of  approximately 
20  percent  from  the  $89  billions  spent  in  1944.  Reduction 
in  munitions  output  would  be  somewhat  greater,  prob¬ 
ably  from  25  percent  to  30  percent  below  1944  levels. 
But  it  is  important  for  us  to  acknowledge  that  the  re¬ 
duction  is  going  to  be  substantially  less  than  the  40 
percent  previously  estimated. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  there  were  those  who  ques¬ 
tioned  sharply  the  possibility  that  we  might  need  60 
percent  of  current  munitions  output  to  win  the  Japa¬ 
nese  war.  Now  the  judgment  of  the  military  is  that  70 
percent  will  be  none  too  high. 

Actually  the  latter  level  would  represent  an  increase 
of  little  more  than  50  percent  above  what  now  is  being 
produced  for  the  Pacific  area.  This,  certainly,  is  a  mod¬ 
est  estimate  when  we  reflect  that  we  shall  inevitably 
more  than  triple  the  Army  forces  assigned  to  that 
theatre. 


Such  a  program  probably  would  give  us  a  current  mu¬ 
nitions  supply  from  three  to  four  times  that  produced  by 
Japan,  but  it  is  believed  that  we  shall  need  that  much 
to  compensate  for  the  advantages  derived  by  Japan  from 
the  fact  that  she  will  be  fighting  a  defensive  war,  from 
the  volume  of  her  accumulated  stores,  from  her  pre¬ 
pared  positions,  her  shorter  lines  of  supply  and  trans¬ 
port,  and  from  her  large  troop  reserves,  the  bulk  of 
which  we  have  yet  to  meet  in  battle.  Certainly  our  pres¬ 
ent  3  to  1  production  edge  over  Germany  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  excessive. 

The  more  modest  V-E  Day  cuts  contemplated  by  the 
present  plan  will  mean  a  less  acute  reconversion  prob¬ 
lem  when  they  are  made,  but  will  leave  a  greater  one 
to  be  met  at  the  end  of  the  war.  They  will  mean  prob¬ 
ably  a  net  increase  of  not  more  than  4  million  workers 
available  for  civilian  work  during  the  transition  period. 
Their  orderly  absorption  should  present  no  embarrass¬ 
ing  problem.  Indeed,  we  now  are  warned  by  Washington 
that  war  production  following  V-E  Day  may  require 
the  protection  of  considerably  closer  control  than  was 
contemplated  under  the  40  percent  cuts  previously 
expected. 


☆ 


☆ 


In  short,  we  face  for  the  immediate  future  a  more 
difficult  production  job.  It  is  made  the  more  formidable 
by  the  fact  that  we  had  dulled  the  keen  edge  of  our 
will  to  produce  by  our  premature  expectation  of  a  re¬ 
duction  in  requirements.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  trend 
6f  war  production  for  the  immediate  future  is  up,  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  discoimt  the  date  of  victory  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  amount  of  leeway  for  reconversion  after 
the  defeat  of  Germany  is  less  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Accordingly,  we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  driving  war  production  up.  We  must  do  without  some 
of  the  things  that  we  have  enjoyed  on  the  civilian  front 
rather  than  demand  more  of  those  things;  we  have  still 
to  devote  our  abilities  and  energies  first  and  foremost 
to  the  demands  of  war. 

Whatever  will  assure  and  hasten  victory  must  have 
first  place  in  any  statement  of  American  policy. 

Without  victory,  our  aims,  and  the  underlying  values 
upon  which  they  are  based,  will  be  extinguished,  blotted 
out  by  the  opposing  aims  and  values  proclaimed  by  .our 
enemies. 

The  needs  of  our  fighting  men  must  be  put  first.  For, 
unless  we  win  the  war,  the  National  aims  and  policies  of 
the  United  States  will  cease  to  have  meaning  in  the 
world. 


President,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  I'M. 
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MINING,  MANPOWER 
AND  WAR- 


What  the  Industry  Faces  in  1945 


Almost  overnight  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry’s  outlook  for  this  year  has 
changed  drastically.  Last  year,  de¬ 
spite  operating  problems  and  man¬ 
power  shortages,  demands  for  metal 
had  been  met,  comfortable  surpluses 
were  being  built  up,  and  everything 
was  well  under  control.  The  indus¬ 
try  was,  in  fact,  more  worried  over 
probable  postwar  surpluses  of  metal 
than  over  current  shortages. 

The  Nazi  drive  in  the  West,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  us  all  up  against  the 
hard  fact  that  the  war  is  yet  to  be 
won.  Munitions  requirements  have 
been  revised  heavily  upward.  The 
oew  schedules  for  metal  consumption 
make  stockpiles  look  small,  and  the 
domestic  industry,  with  employment 
and  production  lagging,  will  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  meet  military  demands 
alone. 

The  salient  fact  is  that  reconver¬ 
sion  is  out  cold.  The  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  plans  for  which  Donald  Nel¬ 
son  fought  the  Army  and  Navy  last 
summer  are  shelved,  having  been 
replaced  by  schedules  for  an  all-out 
war  of  indefinite  length.  These  new 
plans  call  for  an  enormous  supply  of 
metal.  Also,  the  liberated  countries 
are  even  now  asking  the  United 
States  for  large  shipments  of  copper, 
lead,  and  steel,  and  these  requests 
must  eventually  be  granted. 

All  this  metal  is  within  reach,  either 
m  stockpiles  or  in  the  ground,  and 
^uipment  to  mine,  mill,  and  smelt 
it  is,  or  will  be  made,  available.  The 


problem  is  manpower,  a  desperate 
shortage  of  men  for  mining  that  is  a 
national,  not  alone  an  industry,  prob¬ 
lem.  Those  men  who  are  directing 
our  war  effort  must  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  thoroughly  that  men  are 
needed  to  mine  the  copper  that  other 
men  make  into  shells  that  still  other 
men  fire  at  our  enemies,  and  that 
no  one  of  these  men  is  any  less  essen¬ 
tial  than  any  other.  Metal  mines 
need  men;  they  need  them  now; 
without  them,  inilitary  requirements 
cannot  be  met.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

There  has  been  over  the  past  two 
years  a  steady  decline  in  the  amount 
of  labor  available  to  mining,  and  in 
consequence  metal  production  has 
dropped  steadily.  Our  government 
must  realize  the  seriousness  of  this 
trend  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
drain  of  men  away  from  mining 
must  be  stopped. 

Fully  as  serious  as  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  men  in  mining  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  scarcity  of  developed  ore.  To 
meet  the  demands  of  past  years, 
development  work  has  had  to  be 
curtailed  simply  because  there  were 
not  enough  men  to  do  it  and  stiff 
get  rock  in  the  box.  A  mine  cannot 
go  on  very  long  without  'develop¬ 
ment  work,  although  some  require 
less  than  others,  and  many  members 
of  the  industry  believe  that  unless 
men  are  provided  for  this  essential 
job,  production  in  many  cases  must 
falter  until  more  ore  is  blocked  out. 


Of  lesser  importance,  but  of  im¬ 
portance  nevertheless,  is  the  fact 
that  mining  equipment  is  worn  and 
needs  repair  or  replacement,  nerves 
are  frayed  among  both  management 
and  labor,  minds  and  bodies  are  dead 
tired.  Despite  these  things,  mining 
will  respond  to  these  new  demands 
just  as  it  has  in  the  past,  if  officials 
in  charge  of  manpower  disposal  can 
be  made  to  understand  the  problems 
and  afford  a  bare  minimum  of  help 
in  solving  them. 

The  Present  Position 

Here  is  a  brief  statement,  as  up 
to  date  as  can  be  obtained  from 
Washington,  on  the  present  position 
of  the  mining  industry  with  regard 
to  the  principal  metals,  possible  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Premium-Quota  Plan, 
supplies  of  mining  equipment,  and 
manpower  for  mining. 

Iron  and  Steel.  The  supply  position 
in  steel  has  changed  abruptly  from 
one  of  security  to  one  of  stringency. 
Steel  miffs  have  their  own  problems; 
of  importance  to  our  readers  is  the 
situation  in  the  iron  mines  in  the 
Iron  Country  and  in  Alabama. 

There  must  be  mined  in  1945  at 
least  100,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  in 
order  to  produce  only  as  much  steel 
as  was  turned  out  in  1944,  when  ship¬ 
ments  of  ore  totaled  96,100,000  tons. 
Field  reports  indicate  that  equip¬ 
ment  to  mine  this  tonnage  is  avail¬ 
able;  but  men  are  not.  It  should  be 
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emphasized  here  that  almost  all  of 
this  ore  must  come  directly  from  the 
mines,  because  stockpiles  of  ore  at 
mines,  docks,  and  furnaces  are  nearly 
exhausted.  The  chief  needs  are  for 
crews  for  the  ore  boats,  for  men  to 
work  in  the  mines,  and  for  heavy  truck 
tires. 

The  Iron  Country  must  have  5,000 
new  men  this  spring  to  mine  all  the 
ore  needed.  Alabama  must  have  an 
increase  of  1,000  miners  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1945,  or  a  serious  loss  of 
production  will  result.  These  men 
are  in  addition  to  the  normal  turn¬ 
over  of  about  1,100  men  per  month. 

Ferro-Alloys.  The  situation  in  ferro¬ 
alloys  is  one  of  the  few  bright  spots 
in  the  metals  picture,  although  its 
brightness  is  little  more  than  a  dull 
gray.  Chromium  and  manganese 
are  in  adequate  supply,  but  unless 
shipping  is  diverted  before  long  to 
bring  in  more  of  their  ores,  there  may 
be  an  actual  shortage  of  these  metals. 
Basically,  the  supply  of  the  other 
ferro-alloy  metals  is  adequate,  but  it 
could  easily  become  critical  if  the 
future  demands  of  liberated  coun¬ 
tries  for  these  metals  have  to  be 
filled.' 

Copper.  The  position  in  copper  has 
changed  rapidly  from  sufficiency  to 
relatively  tight  supply.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  stocks  of  copper 
would  not  last  four  months  at  the 
estimated  rate  of  consumption  for 
1945,  which  will  total  over  1,900,000 
tons.  This  compares  with  shipments 
to  consumers  in  1944  of  1,636,295 
tons.  Domestic  production  will  not 
come  even  close  to  satisfying  this 
demand,  though  domestic  mines  will 
be  called  upon  to  do  their  utmost. 
The  difference  will  be  made  up  by 
purchases  of  copper  from  Canada, 
South  Africa,  and  South  America,  and 
apparently  such  foreign  purchases 
will  be  used  to  cover  any  ffuctuations 
in  military  demand.  Purchase  of 
domestic  copper  is  to  be  held  as 
steady  as  possible,  which  means,  at 
least  for  the  duration,  as  high  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  protection  of  domestic 
mines  is  self-interest  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  made  necessary  by  the 
military  consideration  of  guarding 
against  possible  enemy  interference 
with  shipments  from  abroad. 

Biggest  factor  in  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  copper  is  the  Army  and 
Navy  ammunition  program.  It  is 
estimated  that  one  billion  pounds  of 
brass  strip  will  be  consumed  in  the 
last  three  quarters  of  1945.  To  meet 
its  share  of  such  terrific  demands,  our 
domestic  copper  mines  must  have 
2,862  new  employees  as  soon  as  pos¬ 


sible;  domestic  copper  smelters  and 
refineries  must  have  1,203  new  men. 

Lead.  No  other  metal  is  as  critically 
short  as  lead,  yet  only  recently  the 
sizable  stockpile  of  this  metal  was 
regarded  with  concern  by  many 
industry  members.  There  are  two 
main  causes  for  disappearance  of  this 
lead:  one,  the  25  percent  drop  in 
output  caused  by  manpower  short¬ 
ages  in  domestic  and  foreign  mines 
and  smelters;  two,  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  of  the  armed  forces,  particu¬ 
larly  for  ammunition  and  leaded 
gasoline.  Another  factor  was  the 
overconfidence  that  permitted  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  metal  into  civilian 
production. 

There  will  be  none  of  this  from 
here  on,  for  civilian  users  of  lead 
have  been  cut  sharply.  For  1945 
there  is  scheduled  a  big  expansion  of 
military  storage-battery  production 
and  other  military  uses  of  lead,  and 
the  civilian  will  be  out  of  luck. 
Even  so,  making  allowance  for  every 
possible  source,  supply  of  lead  in  1945 
will  fall  about  180,000  tons  short  of 
demand.  The  need  for  this  metal 
is  real,  it  is  urgent;  in  the  lead  and 
zinc  mines  alone,  4,000  more  men  are 
needed  immediately.  There  is  no 
time  for  excuses,  and  no  excuse  for 
absenteeism  on  the  part  of  any  lead 
worker.  The  Army  needs  the  metal 
— that’s  all. 

Zinc  and  Cadmium.  Despite  the 
huge  stockpile  of  zinc,  there  is  a 
shortage  developing  in  certain  grades. 
Certainly  stepped-up  brass  produc¬ 
tion  will  cut  deeply  into  the  stockpile 
this  year.  Special  High-Grade  zinc 
will  be  short  in  1945,  but  the  defi¬ 
ciency  can  be  met  by  using  High 
Grade,  which  is  plentiful.  Inter¬ 
mediate  will  also  be  short,  but  again 
the  need  can  be  filled  with  Brass 
Special  or  High  Grade.  It  is  Prime 
Western  zinc  that  will  be  critically 
short,  and  despite  all  allowance  for 
substitution,  output  of  Prime  West¬ 
ern  must  be  increased  by  about 
50,000  tons  in  1945  if  schedules  are 
to  be  met.  A  good  stockpile  of  con¬ 
centrates  is  available;  the  shortage 
is  principally  of  men  for  the  smelters. 

In  the  first  half  of  1945,  cadmium 
will  be  consumed  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  government’s  stockpile 
would  melt  away  in  less  than  two 
months,  if  it  alone  were  filling  the 
demand.  Because  most  cadmium 
comes  from  zinc  smelters,  manpower 
needs  for  the  two  metals  have  been 
lumped,  and  the  fact  is  that  zinc 
smelters  need  about  1,000  more  men 
to  get  out  the  zinc  and  cadmium 
required. 


Light  Metals.  Fortunately  for  the 
country,  the  aluminum  land  mag- 
nesium  division  of  the  WPB  was 
not  bitten  by  the  bug  of  optimism 
that  swept  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  present  facts  are  that  the  coun¬ 
try  now  finds  aluminum  ingot  supply 
comfortable.  Three  aluminum  plante 
are  working  at  a  reduced  capacity 
and  can  with  more  new  workers  be 
stepped  up  rapidly;  three  magnesium 
plants  are  in  a  standby  condition, 
ready  to  resume  work  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  if  manpower  is  forthcoming. 
The  shortage  in  the  light  metals  is 
not  in  primary  metal,  nor  is  there 
such  a  shortage  likely  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  Sheet  aluminum  is 
definitely  tight,  however,  and  other 
fabricated  products  are  likely  to 
become  so.  The  urgent  need  is  for 
manpower  in  fabricating  plants. 

Antimony.  Military  needs  for  anti¬ 
mony  this  year  will  run  high,  but  not 
beyond  capacity  to  meet  them.  The 
demand  will  be  inconvenient,  how¬ 
ever,  because  it  is  largely  for  anti¬ 
mony  oxide  to  be  used  for  flame¬ 
proofing.  This  quantity  of  the  oxide 
can’t  come  altogether  from  metal, 
and  some  sulphide  concentrate  must 
be  used.  This  complicates  the  proc¬ 
ess  in  this  country’s  few  oxide  pro¬ 
ducing  plants,  but  it  is  believed  that 
100  more  men,  properly  placed, 
would  handle  the  job.  Principal 
source  of  antimony  ore  is  Mexico  and 
Bolivia,  and  all  sales  of  it  are  now 
made  through  private  channels.  The 
FEA  is  out  of  the  antimony  business. 

Acid-grade  Fluorspar.  Here  there 
is  a  possible  shortage  that  appears  to 
be  due  to  a  lack  of  ore  rather  than  of 
men.  Acid-grade  fluorspar  supplies 
seem  to  be  just  barely  in  balance 
with  demands,  counting  all  possible 
sources,  dependable  and  otherwise. 
The  big  use  of  this  grade  is  to  make 
hydrofluoric  acid  for  use  in  high- 
octane  gasoline  plants,  whose  capac¬ 
ity  is  steadily  being  increased.  Four 
new  concentrating  plants  are  being 
put  into  operation  to  make  acid- 
grade  spar  from  low-grade  ore, 
mostly  from  Mexico.  These  oper¬ 
ations  will  be  high-cost  and  will  be 
subsidized. 

Mining  Equipment.  Truck  tires  will 
be  the  most  difficult  item  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  get  in  1945.  Lead  was 
added  to  the  No.  1  essential  list  on 
Jan.  1,  1945,  and  producers  of  lead, 
copper,  and  iron  ore  will  now  be 
supplied  with  truck  tires,  according 
to  the  WPB  Mining  Equipment 
Division,  though  not  supplied  abun¬ 
dantly.  All  other  miners  had  better 
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TO  OUB  MANPOWER  AUTHORITIES: 

Keep  Metal  Miners  in  the  Mines 


The  Anny,  the  Navy,  the  shipyards,  the  mu¬ 
nitions  plants,  the  aircraft  plants,  etll  need  more 
men.  Selective  Service  has  supplied  the  first 
two,  but,  in  doing  so,  seemed  to  regcird  the  other 
three  to  be  so  essential  that  their  employees 
were  to  be  safe  from  induction.  Our  belief  is 
that  essenticdity  camnot  be  graded,  eind  that  the 
man  who  furnishes  the  steel  is  no  less  essential 
than  the  man  who  welds  it  into  a  gun  turret. 

Both  logic  and  justice  demand  that  Selective 
Service  drop  any  intention  to  dreift  men  away 
from  the  heavy  industries,  including  mining, 
while  leaving  the  "essential"  three  industries 
untouched.  At  the  very  least,  the  burden  of 
the  draft  ought  to  be  equitad^ly  distributed 
among  these  equally  essenticil  occupations. 

Mining .  compamies,  and  mining  employees 
generally,  have  not  heretofore  spoken  strongly 
their  beliefs  on  this  question,  because  there  still 
exists  in  the  pubhc  mind  the  mistaken  idea  that 


all  cible-bodied  men  belong  in  the  armed  forces. 
No  one  wants  to  be  regarded  by  his  fellow 
citizens  as  a  slacker. 

But  mines,  smelters,  and  refineries  demand 
men  fully  as  able-bodied  as  do  the  fighting 
fronts.  The  mining  industry  hats  already  been 
deprived  of  too  mainy  of  its  ad)le-bodied  men, 
and  more  of  them  simply  cannot  be  spaired  if  the 
armed  forces  aire  to  get  the  quantities  they  need 
of  the  metads  with  which  modem  waurs  aire  won. 
Fadse  pride,  prejudice,  or  ignorance  must  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  bau:  general  acceptance 
of  this  fact. 

Therefore,  asks  that  Selective  Service 

recognize  the  essential  nature  of  metal  mining 
by  keeping  it  on  am  equad  footing  with  ship¬ 
building,  munitions,  and  aircraft.  We  ask  our 
government  to  remember  this  simple  fact  that  a 
shortage  of  miners  now  will  meam  a  shortage 
of  munitions  tomorrow. 


increase  efforts  to  improve  tire 
maintenance  or  else  begin  to  think 
up  ways  of  getting  along  without 
trucks,  because  tire  supplies  for  them 
will  be  very,  very  small. 

Most  big  construction  equipment, 
such  as  trucks,  bulldozers,  shovels, 
cranes,  will  be  in  tight  supply,  but 
not  critical.  •  Everything  else  used 
in  mining,  like  rock  drills,  compres¬ 
sors,  milling  machinery,  will  be 
available  if  not  exactly  plentiful. 
The  fact  that  the  U.  S.  can  afford  to 
sell  or  lend-lease  so  much  mining  and 
milling  equipment  to  Russia  is  proof 
of  that. 

The  outlook  appears  to  be  that 
output  of  machinery  for  mining  will 
be  held  to  about  the  levels  of  the 
last  quarter  of  1944.  There  is  no 
reason  to  worry  over  anything  but 
truck  tires. 

Premium  Prices.  At  the  time  this 
article  was  written,  the  subject  of 
premium  prices  for  metals  was  a 
touchy  one.  Still,  no  one  who  has 
read  this  far  in  this  article  can  have 
any  doubt  that  means  will  be  found 
to  extend  the  Premium-Quota  Plan 
beyond  its  expiration  date  next 
July  31.  The  need  for  metals  is  too 
urgent  to  permit  the  dropping  of  one 
plan  that  has  really  worked  in  boost¬ 
ing  or  maintaining  production  in  the 
bee  of  manpower  shortages  and  in¬ 
creased  mining  costs.  To  predict 
that  the  Plan  will  be  extended,  the 


editors  believe,  would  be  betting  on 
a  sure  thing. 

Manpower.  Manpower  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  mining  industry,  and  if 
we  had  the  space  we’d  print  that 
statement  in  scare-head  type  and 
plant  it  under  the  noses  of  all  official 
Washington.  We  realize  that  man¬ 
power  is  also  the  problem  in  every 
other  industry;  but  what  must  be 
understood  is  that  mining  is  basic  to 
every  other  war  industry,  and  if 
mining  production  fails,  then  all 
other  production  must  fail,  too. 

That  is  why  we  have  written  the 
accompanying  statement  giving  our 
views  on  the  proposed  draft  of  men 
from  the  mining  industry.  These 
men  simply  must  not  be  drafted;  in 
fact,  more  men  must  be  added. 
According  to  the  records  of  the  WPB 
Office  of  the  Vice  Chairman  for 
Metals  and  Minerals,  the  smelting, 
refining,  and  fabricating  segments  of 
the  metals  industries  will  need  next 
year  100,000  new  employees;  the 
metal  mines  and  mills  and  the 
secondary  metal  producers  will  need 
a  total  of  20,000  new  employees;  the 
coal  mines  need  40,000  new  men. 
Basic  industries  that  need  that  many 
men  should  be  free  of  the  inroads  of 
the  draft.  The  obvious  fact  in  this 
whole  manpower  muddle  is  that 
there  are  still  too  many  men  who 
regard  themselves  as  essential  to 
non-essential  industries. 


Each  mining  company  can  help 
by  intensifying  its  efforts  to  add  to 
its  manpower  supply  as  follows: 

1.  Fight  for  deferment  of  emr 
ployees  before  local  draft  boards. 

2.  Go  after  new  men  through 
USES,  newspaper  or  radio  adver¬ 
tising,  labor  management  committee 
drives,  personal  pleas  to  workers. 

3.  Emphasize  lack  of  reconversion 
problem  in  mining;  hence  job  secur¬ 
ity  for  peacetime. 

4.  Re-study  possibilities  of  mech¬ 
anization,  more  efficient  mining. 

5.  See  to  it  that  working  conditions 
are  made  as  safe  and  pleasant  as 
possible. 

6.  Re-examine  possibilities  for  em; 
ployment  of  women. 

The  point  of  this  entire  discussion 
is  that  somewhere,  somehow,  the 
copper  mines,  mills,  and  smelters 
MUST  get  4,000  more  men;  the  iron 
mines  must  get  6,000;  the  lead-zinc 
mines  must  get  4,000.  '  This  is  an 
unpleasant  fact  that  Selective  Service 
MUST  consider. 

Our  armed  forces  have  called  on 
the  mining  industry  to  perform  an 
incredible  task  in  supplying  the 
metal  to  fight  this  war.  Tlie  indus¬ 
try  must  do  its  part  in  making  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  men  it  now 
has,  but  government  must  also  do 
its  part  by  insuring  the  adequate 
supply  of  manpower  that  alone  will 
enable  the  mining  industry,  and  the 
nation,  to  finish  the  job. 
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The  General  Prospect 


This  survey  is  concerned  with  the  postwar  outlook. 
This  is  not  because  we  anticipate  an  early  end  to  the 
war;  neither  do  we  wish  to  divert  attention  from  the 
primary  task  of  victory.  However,  as  far  as  can  be 
foreseen,  the  pattern  has  been  set  for  the  mining 
industry's  part  in  the  wcu:  effort;  unless  the  struggle 
drags  out  for  a  number  of  years,  success  will  simply 
require  following  in  grooves  already  established. 
On  the  other  hand,  now  is  not  too  soon  to  be  thinking 
about  the  industry's  complex  postwar  problems. 


The  mining  industry  can  face  the 
future  with  as  much  confidence 
as  most  other  industries.  Although 
knotty  problems  loom  up  on  the 
horizon,  there  are  bright  elements  in 
the  outlook  which  make  a  balanced 
survey  afford  a  basis  for  reasonable 
optimism.  This  discussion  will  ex¬ 
amine  both  sides  of  the  picture, 
then  try  to  achieve  a  “trial  balance.” 

More  than  a  “trial  balance”  is 
scarcely  possible  at  this  time.  There 
are  several  uncertainties  in  the  out¬ 
look,  due  to  lack  of  available  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  economic  problems  so 
broad  that  any  single  industry  must 
simply  await  developments.  For 
example,  with  so  much  of  the  world 
devastated  and  impoverished,  we 
may  be  able  to  make  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate  of  needs,  but  nobody  can  pre¬ 
dict  if  adequate  credit  will  be  furn¬ 
ished  to  ^ance  their  fulfillment. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
postwar  wages  abroad  will  compare 
with  our  own,  nor  of  estimating  how 
currency  exchange  fluctuations  will 
complicate  trade  problems.  Also, 
none  of  us  has  any  idea  of  how  well 
the  natkm  or  the  world  will  achieve 
“full  employment”  and  thus  enjoy 
the  living  standards  which  econo¬ 
mists  tell  us  are  possible.  Any  well- 
founded  estimate  of  depreciation  or 
improvement  of  foreign  mines  is 
impossible  under  wartime  conditions. 


High  Consumption 
Is  Expected 


Taking  up  the  brighter  side  of  the 
outlook,  a  very  important  point  is 
the  probable  high  level  of  mineral 
consumption  to  be  expected  after 
the  war.  Economists  state  that  our 
postwar  industrial  capacity  will  ex¬ 
ceed  a  50  percent  increase  over  the 
productive  level  of  1940.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  1940  was  a  fairly 
“good”  year  and  represented  about 
the  same  level  of  national  income 
and  mineral  production  as  1929, 
such  a  capacity,  if  used,  adds  up 
to  an  impressive  level  of  mineral 
consumption. 

Naturally,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  or  not  we  shall  be  able  to 
maiiitain  “full  employment”  after 
the  war.  Probably  the  answer  is 
that  the  American  people  will  insist 
on  reasonably  full  employment,  even 
if  it  takes  sweeping  social-economic 
changes  to  accomplish  this. 

Also,  there  is  a  large  backlog  of 
unsatisfied  civilian  needs  for  durable 
goods,  due  to  wartime  restrictions. 
Durable  goods  are  composed  pri¬ 
marily  of  mineral  materials.  More¬ 
over,  civilian  construction,  another 
great  market  for  minerals,  has  been 
lagging  since  1929.  There  has  been 


an  enormous  amount  of  industrial 
construction  during  the  war,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  plants 
will  not  be  useful  for  civilian  pur¬ 
poses.  Even  considering  such  war 
plants  as  can  be  used  afterwards, 
there  is  a  logical  need  for  more 
than  $15  billion  to  be  spent  oo 
plant  modernizations  and  expan¬ 
sions.  This  construction  need  is  in 
addition  to  the  implications  of  a 
nation-wide  housing  shortage,  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  a  million  units. 

Furthermore,  few  people  have 
taken  into  account  that  no  plans 
for  the  postwar  armed  services  con¬ 
template  reducing  the  forces  below 
two  million  men.  Such  an  armed 
force  will  be  a  noteworthy  element 
in  the  consumption  picture,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  one  considers  that  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  highly  mechan¬ 
ized  and  that  its  weapons  will  aD 
have  to  be  modernized. 

To  all  these  domestic  needs  can 
be  added  the  tremendous  mineral 
requirements  of  world  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Admittedly,  the  financing  of 
reconstruction  presents  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem;  nevertheless  the  needs  exist, 
and  sooner  or  later  will  be  filled. 
They  are  certainly  large  enough  to 
consume  most  of  the  mineral  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  return  from  war, 
either  as  stocks  or  salvage. 

In  addition  to  the  above  consump¬ 
tive  requirements  are  stockpile  needs. 
The  policy  of  mineral  stockpiles 
adequate  to  buttress  future  security 
has  no  important  opposition,  and  is 
already  written  into  law.  Although 
final  determinations  of  the  amounts 
to  stockpile  have  not  yet  been  made, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  figures 
will  be  large,  probably  large  enough 
to  account  for  substantially  all  the 
inventories  now  in  government  hands, 
plus  what  is  likely  to  return  from  sal¬ 
vage  of.  military  equipment.  Also, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  other  powerful 
nations  will  sit  by  and  watch  the 
United  States  arm  itself  with  mineral 
stockpiles  without  taking  similar 
measures  of  their  own.  The  total 
demands  for  such  purposes  may  be 
large  enough  to  affect  prices  and 
competition  materially.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  as  though  the  indus¬ 
try  has  little  to  fear  from  liquidation 
of  wartime  mineral  surpluses,  which 
have  been  regarded  with  concern  by 
mining  operators  generally. 
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Mining  Outlook  Balance  Sheet 
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Fear  of  Imports  ¥  j\c 

Is  Exaggerated  ^  ^ 

Many  producers  have  been  wor-  Co. 

ried  over  the  possibility  that  post-  ^ 

war  importation  of  minerals  will  be  djje.  A  1 

on  a  sufficient  scale  to  cripple  domes-  * 

tic  mining.  This  may  develop  in  ^ 
the  case  of  minerals  for  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  depend  on 
foreign  sources  in  peacetime,  but  by  Qq 

and  large,  fears  on  this  score  are  V 
probably  exaggerated.  They  fail  *  Loi 

to  account  for  the  unequal  owner-  . 
ship  of  the  world’s  mineral  deposits  StC 

and  the  complexities  of  trade.  The  1  ^ 

dreams  of  manufacturers  that  they 
can  account  for  greatly  increased  ^  »_ 
exports  by  mineral  imports  do  not  Mg: 
consider  that  many  of  the  nations 
inth  whom  we  would  like  to  trade  j  i 

do  not  have  exportable  mineral 
surpluses  likely  to  be  usable  here  and  ^  Pq 
at  all  commensurate  in  value  with 
the  goods  we  would  like  to  sell  them. 

The  list  includes  the  United  King-  j^q 

dom,  France,  Italy,  Norway,  Austria,  ^ 

Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  mi'  pQ 

Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan,  Uru- 
guay,  Paraguay,  and  probably  Rus- 
sia  and  Argentina.  Moreover,  multi-  i  tt 
lateral  trade  involving  minerals  is 
not  likely  to  afford  these  countries 
important  dollar  purchasing  power.  Fo. 

With  few  exceptions,  countries  hav- 
ing  important  acceptable  surpluses  y 

of  minerals  either  have  needs  for  j 

American  goods  adequate  to  soak  up 
the  credits  thus  obtainable  or  do  not  ^ 

have  important  markets  for  goods  ^ 

from  the  countries  in  the  foregoing  Mr-  "fj 
list.  The  net  conclusion  is  that 
an  important  expansion  of  our  export  %  Dr. 

trade  must  involve  expanded  im-  M; 

ports  of  all  classes  of  commodities  ^  Po 

and  cannot  be  paid  off  in  minerals. 

It  is  also  true  that  our  exports  m 
have  a  considerable  mineral  content,  »;  Bi 
which,  if  expanded,  will  balance 
some  increase  in  mineral  inflow. 

Another  qualification  to  the  antici- 
pated  dream  world  of  unrestrained  Ex 

multilateral  trade  is  that  most  other  « 

oations  do  not  seem  to  be  thinking 
in  such  terms.  Totalitarian  Russia 
is  certainly  not  contemplating  free 
hade.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
strongly  cartel  minded,  wants  to 
^cep  the  door  open  to  exchange  con- 
hols,  and  refuses  to  abolish  Empire 
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preferences.  China,  the  liberated 
countries  of  Europe,  and  the  Axis 
countries  will  be  so  prostrated  that 
trade  regimentation  will  be  vir¬ 
tually  necessary.  Latin-American 
countries  are  interested  in  setting  up 
their  own  industries  and  in  affording 
them  protection  against  outside  com¬ 
petition.  Although  this  situation 
affords  no  basis  for  undiluted  opti¬ 
mism,  it  does  seem  as  though  any 
nightmares  over  free  trade  are  prob¬ 
ably  premature. 


Foreign  Export 
Capacity  Limited 


There  are  grounds  for  doubting 
that,  except  for  a  few  relatively 
minor  minerals,  the  world  is  equipped 
to  meet  outside  needs  and  flood  us 
with  minerals  too.  Then;  were  some 
excess  capacities  in  the  prewar 
mineral  world,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  were  greater  than 
postwar  needs,  if  the  needs  can  be 
financed.  Also,  some  of  the  prewar 
production  was  not  economic,  but 
was  subsidized  in  preparation  for 
war  or  because  certain  governments 
were  starving  for  foreign  exchange. 
Considering  that  our  total  needs  are 
expanding  and  that  many  of  the 
world’s  peoples  are  determined  to 
improve  their  living  standards,  the 
world  problem  may  turn  out  to  be 
one  of  supply  rather  than  surpluses. 

Furthermore,  the  willingness  of 
mineral-producing  countries  to  flood 
us  with  cheap  minerals  is  question¬ 
able.  Russia — if  it  has  exportable 
surpluses,  except  of  manganese — is 
likely  to  regard  its  mineral  resources 
as  a  precious  and  irreplaceable 
national  heritage,  to  be  conserved  for 
the  future  use  of  its  people.  The 
British  people,  being  farsighted,  have 
just  as  much  interest  in  forestalling 
their  own  future  dependency  on  out¬ 
side  sources  as  they  have  in  selling 
minerals  to  us.  Latin-American 
countries  are  thinking  of  building  up 
their  own  industrial  self-sufl5ciency, 
of  obtaining  government  revenues 
through  export  taxes,  and  of  con¬ 
serving  the  resources  on  which  their 
economies  are  so  dependent.  All 
sellers  have  a  normal  desire  to  obtain 
the  best  prices  possible.  None  of 
these  aims  foreshadow  our  being 
flooded  with  cheap  minerals.  In 
fact,  we  may  find  ourselves  bidding 
against  spirited  competition  for  the 
mineral  needs  we  cannot  readily 
supply  from  domestic  sources  and 
must  obtain  to  appease  the  colossal 
appetite  of  our  expanded  economy. 


Domestic  Dislocation 
Is  Not  Fecusible 


Also,  it  is  not  expedient,  politically 
or  commercially,  to  upset  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  those  of  our  states  which  are 
primarily  raw-material  producers. 
Although  some  of  these  states  are 
sparsely  populated  in  comparison  to 
the  highly  industrialized  sections  of 
the  country,  they  are  established 
markets  for  many  typically  American 
products.  To  develop  wide  markets 
for  refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
automobiles,  and  airplanes  among 
the  world’s  depressed  or  primitive 
people  is  more  likely  to  take  gener¬ 
ations  than  mere  years.  Hungry  as 
manufacturers  are  for  export  mar¬ 
kets,  their  balance  sheets  will  quickly 
register  the  folly  of  disrupting  estab¬ 
lished  markets  for  potential  ones  that 
are  bound  to  be  very  slow  in  develop¬ 
ing.  On  the  political  side,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  forget  that  each  state 
has  two  senators,  regardless  of  popu¬ 
lation.  In  short,  it  is  evident  that 
any  attempt  to  make  sudden,  pro¬ 
found  changes  in  the  geography  of 
trade  will  immediately  excite  power¬ 
ful  resistance.  Any  changes  which 
can  endure  must  be  slowly  applied, 
affording  time  for  affected  indus¬ 
tries  and  communities  to  adjust 
themselves. 


erating  results  may  also  be  impressive 
if  necessity  spurs  operators  to  be  less 
complacent  about  established  meth¬ 
ods  and  step  up  the  rate  at  which 
new  ideas  are  put  into  practice. 


Tax  CXitlook 
Is  Not  Rosy 


Technological  Progress 
Offers  Great  Promise 


Also  on  the  bright  side  are  the 
potentialities  of  further  gains  through 
technical  improvement.  Such  ac¬ 
complishments  have  enabled  the 
industry  to  furnish  minerals  without 
an  average  increase  in  prices  despite 
constantly  increasing  wages  and  our 
dependence  on  lower  and  lower 
grades  of  ore.  Because  mining  men 
have  lived  with  this  continuing 
miracle  they  are  inclined  to  assume 
that  most  of  what  is  possible  has 
already  been  accomplished.  How¬ 
ever,  the  record  fails  to  justify  this 
attitude,  as  progress  in  recent  years 
has  certainly  been  as  conspicuous  as 
in  previous  years.  The  astonishing 
technological  progress  during  the 
war  proves  that  it  is  foolish  to  pre¬ 
scribe  definite  limitations  to  human 
accomplishment  when  incentives  are 
adequate.  The  improvements  that 
machinery  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
search  organizations  are  making  in 
particular  fields  are  impressive.  Op¬ 


ms  of  Turning  to  the  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
lished  ture,  one  of  its  conspicuous  features 
jrican  involves  taxation.  The  taxes  im- 
irkets  posed  on  the  mining  industry  are  not 
bines  merely  burdensome,  they  are  crip- 
mong  pling.  If  carried  over  into  peace- 
nitive  time,  they  may  gradually  exterminate 
rener-  private  enterprise  in  mining.  This 

;ry  as  seem  an  odd  statement  to  people 

*  mar-  who  may  have  noted  that  some  min* 

lickly  *og  companies  have  accumulated 

jstab-  fairly  good  surpluses  during  the  war, 
s  that  i®to  account  that 

/^elop-  manpower  and  material  shortages 

would  prevented  adequate  expendi- 

state  tures  for  exploration,  development, 

popu-  maintenance. 

:  that  The  principal  reason  for  the  above 
^  pro-  statement  is  the  paralyzing  effect 

hy  of  current  taxes  have  on  new  mining 

ower-  ventures.  The  mining  industry  is 

which  constantly  extracting  resources  which 

plied,  cannot  be  replaced  by  new  growth, 

ndus-  Therefore,  to  sustain  itself,  the  in- 

idjust  dustry  must  find  new  deposits  to 

replace  those  undergoing  depletion. 
Under  the  present  tax  system  there 

_  is  no  incentive  to  face  the  risks  of 

exploration  and  new  mine  develop- 

*  ment.  Even  if  the  investor  wins 
against  Nature,  unless  he  finds  an 
out-and-out  bonanza  he  still  loses 
when  the  tax  collectors  are  paid  off. 
To  mining  companies  which  engage 

e  the  in  exploration  as  a  routine  practice 
rough  and  must  expect  a  certain  proper- 
1  ac-  tion  of  failures,  there  is  no  reasonable 
I  the  possibility  of  making  the  successes 
ithout  cover  the  losses  and  pay  current 
espite  taxes  too. 

id  our  Certainly,  taxes  on  new  ventures 
lower  must  be  lessened  or  the  industry  will 
;  men  be  destroyed  at  the  roots.  Never- 
nuing  theless,  we  must  not  assume  that  the 
ssume  task  of  obtaining  adequate  tax  relief 
e  has  will  be  easy,  considering  the  colossal 
How-  debt  the  country  will  have  after  the 
yr  this  war.  The  tax  burden  is  an  ominous 
years  obstacle  to  new  ventures  in  aiiy  busi- 
JUS  as  ness,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  make 
ishing  Congress  understand  the  need  for 
I  the  special  treatment  for  mining. 

0  pre-  Many  people  entertain  the  hope 
uman  that  after  the  war  taxes  on  business 
es  are  will  be  substantially  reduced  or 
\  that  nearly  abolished,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
d  re-  viding  jobs.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
ing  in  thoroughly  scientific  idea,  but  one 
Op-  which  is  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.  It 
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is  improbable  that  taxes  will  be  less 
burdensome,  as,  although  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  “take”  may  be  reduced  from 
the  present  $45  billion  to  about  $25 
billion  per  year,  a  tremendous  busi- 
uess  stimulant  will  be  absent  when 
government  spending  drops  from 
the  present  $97  billion  to  something 
around  $25  billion.  K  taxes  remain 
generally  burdensome,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  business  will  enjoy 
more  tax  relief  than  individuals, 
after  these  many  years  during  which 
politicians  have  found  it  expedient  to 
“smear”  business  and  discounte- 
oance  profit. 


Foreign  Advantages 
In  Costs  Increasing 


Passing  from  taxes  to  another 
serious  problem,  we  have  the  high 
costs  under  which  mining  is  done 
today.  Of  course,  the  inefficiency 
resulting  from  labor  shortages  will 
be  corrected,  but  other  elements  of 
cost  may  not  be  easily  reduced.  For 
example,  few  operators  expect  to 
see  wages  reduced  after  the  war,  and 
base  their  principal  hopes  for  being 
able  to  continue  paying  high  wages 
on  the  expectation  of  getting  a  good 
day’s  work  for  a  day’s  pay.  Natu¬ 
rally,  if  the  general  level  of  wages 
remains  high,  the  cost  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  will  also  be  high. 
Therefore,  there  is  little  hope  of 
returning  to  prewar  cost  levels. 

To  have  higher  costs  in  an  economy 
of  higher  costs  is  not  so  serious,  pro¬ 
vided  that  foreign  competition  has 
commensurate  cost  increases  or  is 
otherwise  prevented  from  injuring 
the  domestic  industry.  Thus,  the 
domestic  producer  is  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  has  happened  or  will 
happen  to  foreign  production  costs 
and  what  protection  he  can  expect 
if  they'  threaten  his  survival. 

Foreign  costs  are  chiefly  dependent 
on  two  factors,  other  than  transpor¬ 
tation — the  grade  of  ore  mined  and 
labor  charges,  direct  and  indirect. 
In  regard  to  the  grade  of  ore,  prior 
to  the  war  foreign  mines  had  impor¬ 
tant  advantages.  Considering  the 
load  we  have  assumed  as  the  arsenal 
of  democracy,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  disparity  between  the  average 
grades  of  ore  mined  here  and  abroad 
^  be  increased  rather  than  lessened 
by  the  war. 

Concerning  labor  charges,  foreign 
labor  costs  have  increased  during 
the  war,  in  some  cases  more  than 
here  percentagewise.  The  unanswer¬ 
able  question  is:  To  what  extent  will 
loreign  labor  be  able  to  preserve  its 


wartime  gains,  in  comparison  to  the 
situation  here?  Ofiffiand,  it  scarcely 
seems  likely  that  foreign  labor  will 
be  as  well  able  to  hold  its  increases 
as  American  labor.  In  many  places 
the  chance  to  earn  a  living  after  years 
of  privation  will  probably  seem  so 
good  that  workers  will  not  be  inclined 
to  quibble  over  wages  or  working 
conditions. 

In  brief,  it  seems  likely  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  wide  differences  in  compara¬ 
tive  ore  grades  and  labor  costs,  the 
dependency  of  domestic  mining  on 
special  protection  will  be  increased. 

Will  this  be  granted?  Certainly, 
if  one  considers  the  persistent  trend 
of  public  thinking  in  recent  years 
toward  more  international  trade  and 
lower  tariffs,  it  seems  hopeless  to 
expect  greater  protection  for  domes¬ 
tic  industry.  Even  now,  Adminis¬ 
tration  officials  are  reported  to  be 
planning  new  ways  of  promoting 
foreign  trade.  Thus,  if  one  con¬ 
siders  either  the  course  of  public 
attitudes  or  government  policy,  the 
outlook  for  increased  protection  of 
domestic  mining  against  foreign  com¬ 
petition  seems  none  too  good. 

★  ★  ★ 

COMING  SOON 

How  the  Humphreys 
Spiral  Works 

Concentration  of  ores  by  a 
method  entirely  new  to  metal 
mining  was  reported  by  John 
Huttl  in  E.&M.J.  for  October, 
1943,  in  describing  use  of  the 
new  Humphreys  spired  in 
an  Oregon  chrome  operation. 
Since  then,  interest  in  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  spiral  has  spread 
until  several  lcdx>ratories  are 
working  with  test  spirals  on  a 
wide  variety  of  ores. 

Among  new  instedlations  of 
the  spiral  is  a  5,0CX)-ton  mill  re¬ 
covering  ilmenite  and  rutile 
from  a  Florida  deposit.  Full 
details  of  this  novel  concentrator 
will  be  given  in  an  early  issue. 

Of  chief  interest  in  this  forth¬ 
coming  cirticle  will  be  a  study 
of  the  theory  of  concentration  on 
which  the  Humphreys  spiral 
works.  Prepared  especially  for 
E.&M.J.,  this  article  will  answer 
the  question  asked  at  once  by 
everyone  who  sees  the  device — 
namely,  "How  on  eeudh  does  ii 
work?" 

★  ★  ★ 
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“Have-Not”  Philosophy 
May  Hurt  Mming 


The  prospect  of  a  good  level  of 
domestic  mining  activity  is  not  im¬ 
proved  by  propaganda  to  the  effect 
that  we  have  become  “have-nots” 
in  minerals  and  should  conserve 
our  remaining  deposits.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  theory  has  made  some 
impression  on  the  public  mind  and,  if 
not  successfully  contradicted,  may 
result  in  policies  repressive  to  do¬ 
mestic  mining. 

These  ideas  stem  from  people  in 
government  or  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness,  who  are  desperately  seeking 
some  way  of  enabling  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  pay  for  the  increased  exports 
our  manufacturers  would  like  to  sell. 
To  people  unacquainted  with  the 
geography  of  mineral  trade,  it  seems 
like  a  very  easy  solution  to  pay  for 
exports  by  raw-material  imports; 
thus  conclusive  proof  is  not  de¬ 
manded  for  the  presumption  that  we 
are  deficient  in  minerals. 

People  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  mineral  industry  know  that  we 
are  far  from  being  mineral  “have- 
nots,”  that,  in  fact,  we  still  hold  one 
of  the  earth’s  great  mineral  store¬ 
houses.  Nevertheless,  to  look  the 
facts  squarely  in  the  face,  it  seems 
likely  that,  by  and  large,  our  min¬ 
eral  self-sufficiency  will  decline  in 
future  years.  This  is  partly  because 
the  cream  of  our  resources  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  skimmed,  and  partly 
because  our  rate  of  consumption  of 
primary  minerals  is  still  increasing, 
despite  the  ever-increasing  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  salvage  trade. 

Thus,  there  is  some  basis  for  the 
fear  that  national  policy  may  trend 
toward  reducing  the  general  rate  of 
mineral  output  in  comparison  to  pre¬ 
war  years.  That  this  attitude  has 
already  acquired  an  official  status  is 
evident  from  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  talk  by  Philip  D.  Wilson, 
War  Production  Board  vice-chair¬ 
man  for  metals  and  minerals: 

“Furthermore,  we  have  con¬ 
structed  during  this  war  an  in¬ 
dustrial  plant  capable  of  producing 
at  least  50  percent  more  capital  and 
consumer  durable  goods  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  Our  only 
hope  of  attaining  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
postwar  objective  of  60,000,000  jobs 
lies  in  virtually  full  operation  of  this 
plant.  Its  product  cannot  conceiv¬ 
ably  all  be  consumed  within  the 
United  States.  Greatly  expanded 
export  markets  are  necessary.  Some 
economists  are  estimating  that  we 
should  and  probably  will  export  after 
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the  war  at  least  half  as  much  again  as 
our  prewar  maximum.  That  would 
mean  an  annual  export  business  of 
between  10  and  15  billion  dollars, 
approximately  the  level  of  present 
exports.  However,  of  the  total  of 
$14i  billions  of  exports  in  1944,  lend- 
lease  will  account  for  $llf  billions. 
When  lend-leasing  ends  how  are  we 
going  to  be  paid  for  any  such  level 
of  exports,  which  is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  our  continued  prosperity 
and  full  employment?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  should  accept  in 
exchange  raw  materials  of  which  we 
are  now  or  anticipate  that  we  may  be 
in  short  supply,  obtaining  abroad 
increasing  amounts  of  the  major 
metals  and  petroleum,  so  that  we 
may  export  &iished  products  and  to 
some  degree  conserve  our  own  raw 
material  reserves  against  future 
needs.  Such  a  policy  would  mean 
drastic  tariff  changes  arid  is  an  un¬ 
palatable  dish  to  suggest  to  a  group 
of  miners.  But  is  it  not  logical  on 
both  national  prosperity  and  future 
defense  grounds?  The  thought  of 
the  United  States  facing  any  future 
war  as  a  have-not  nation  is  even 
more  unpalatable;  it  is  terrifying!” 


World  Drift  Toward 
Managed  Money 


Lastly,  on  the  gloomy  side  is  the 
world  drift  toward  fiat  money. 
This  is  not  only  important  to  out- 
and-out  gold  or  silver  miners,  and  to 
the  large  number  of  base-metal  pro¬ 
ducers  who  enjoy  precious-metal  in¬ 
come,  but  is  significant  because  the 
search  for  and  development  of  pre¬ 
cious  metal  deposits  has  done  much 
toward  discovery  of  base  metals. 

From  the  hard-money  viewpoint, 
it  is  disturbing  that  already  there 
has  grown  to  adulthood  in  this 
country  a  generation  to  whom  the 
gold  and  silver  behind  our  paper  cur¬ 
rency  is  more  or  less  mythical  and 
remote.  They  never  see  it;  in  the 
case  of  gold  it  is  unlawful  to  possess 
it,  and  the  volume  of  precious  metal 
in  monetary  stock  no  longer  has  any 
important  relationship  to  the  volume 
of  currency  and  credit.  These  mat¬ 
ters  are  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  If  precious  metals 
are  in  excess,  they  are  sterilized;  if 
they  threaten  to  become  insufficient, 
the  legal  limitations  will  undoubtedly 
be  changed. 

In  the  foreign  field,  we  find  the 
United  Kingdom,  next  to  ourselves 
the  world’s  foremost  financial  power, 
insisting  that  it  will  not  cooperate 
in  a  return  to  the  former  gold  stand- 
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ard,  even  though  the  British  Empire 
produces  most  of  the  world’s  gold. 
Other  European  nations,  except  Rus¬ 
sia,  France,  Sweden,  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  are  so  impoverished  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  necessary  to  set  up 
metallic-backed  currencies  until  they 
have  obtained  food,  capital  goods, 
and  reconstruction  materials. 

Friends  of  hard  money,  par¬ 
ticularly  silver,  have  always  had 
great  hopes  of  Oriental  nations 
supporting  hard-money  currencies. 
Therefore,  it  was  distressing  to  have 
the  Indian  government  delegates  at 
the  recent  Bretton  Woods  conference 
openly  repudiate  any  interest  in 
bimetallism,  and  to  have  the  Chinese 
delegation  fail  to  express  an  interest. 

These  unfavorable  factors  in  the 
precious-metal  outlook  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  the  whole  story.  Gold  and 
silver  are  still  universally  prized. 
Gold  is  readily  acceptable  in  any 
amounts  in  international  trade.  In 
many  places  where  confidence  in 
paper  currency  is  sagging  or  lacking, 
gold  and  silver  command  premium 
prices.  The  difficulties  facing  hard 
money  are  due  primarily  to  the  in¬ 
ability  or  unwillingness  of  govern¬ 
ments  to  circulate  precious  metals. 
Even  in  this  country,  large  quantities 
of  gold  would  be  hoarded  today  if  the 
government  would  honor  its  paper. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  as  though 
the  situation  warrants  some  action 
on  the  part  of  gold  and  silver  pro¬ 
ducers  to  protect  their  interests. 
E.b’M.J.  believes  that  most  “ex¬ 
perts”  and  governments,  if  left 
alone,  will  i  drift  toward  currency 
management,  but  that  the  people,  if 
aroused  to  take  an  interest  in  cur¬ 
rency  matters,  will  react  hard- 
moneywise.  Therefore,  the  logical 
course  is  to  stimulate  public  interest 
in  currency  problems  through  a 
broad  educational  campaign. 


A  Trial  Balance 
for  the  Future 


Having  discussed  both  sides  of  the 
outlook,  it  is  now  appropriate  to 
establish  our  “trial  balance.” 

First,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
functions  of  people  now  engaged  in 
mining  will  go  on.  The  world’s 
appetite  for  mineral  raw  materials 
is  increasing  constantly  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  "so  in  our  time.  Some 
people  may  have  to  change  their 
addresses,  some  investors  may  take 
losses,  but  the  principal  assets  of  our 
readers,  their  jobs,  will  persist,  partly 
because  the  world  needs  what  they 


produce  and  partly  because  there  b 
no  ready  substitute  for  their  skills. 

The  expansion  of  our  economy  and 
of  world  needs  points  to  a  solution 
whereby  our  established  peacetime 
domestic  productivity  can  live  b 
harmony  with  considerably  expanded 
imports,  the  bogie  that  haunts  most 
mining  men.  Provided  that  suitable 
purchasing  power  can  be  established 
to  convert  needs  into  markets,  thb 
expanded  consumption,  the  backlog 
of  need  for  durable  goods  and  con¬ 
struction,  the  requirements  of  world 
reconstruction,  the  expectation,  of 
improved  world-wide  living  stand¬ 
ards,  and  stockpile  requirements,  all 
point  to  a  situation  wherein  the  chief 
preoccupation  of  mining  men  may  be 
how  to  supply  demands  rather  than 
worrying  over  imports  and  surpluses. 

The  certainty  that  the  postwar 
world  will  continue  to  witness  power 
politics  and  artificial  channeling  of 
trade  makes  it  unlikely  that  the 
United  States  will  dare  to  risk  more 
decline  of  its  self-sufficiency  than 
seems  absolutely  necessary.  To  per¬ 
mit  our  mineral  production  to  drop 
far  below  prewar  levels  would  not 
only  contribute  to  domestic  chaos, 
but  would  impair  the  nation’s  ability 
to  defend  itself  in  the  future. 

When  the  problem  of  conservation 
is  studied,  it  will  be  found  that 
little  true  conservation  results  from 
destroying  any  mineral  industry 
and  thus  checking  the  steady  growth 
of  “know-how”  which  only  a  going 
industry  can  provide.  Also,  even  a 
minimum-size  industry  cannot  be 
readily  expanded  as  to  development, 
plant,  and  trained  personnel  to  take 
care  of  the  emergency  for  which 
“lock-up”  conservation  would  be 
practiced.  From  both  the  stand¬ 
points  of  true  conservation  and 
national  security  it*  is  desirable  to 
rely  principally  on  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  in  cases  where  the  cost  of  such 
self-sufficiency  is  not  excessive. 

If  the  nation  and  the  world  need 
the  products  of  the  mines,  and  on  a 
greater  scale  than  ever  before,  ob¬ 
viously  such  problems  as  taxes  and 
high  costs  must  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  this  need.  If  taxes  are 
burdensome  to  the  essential  func¬ 
tions  of  society,  they  must  be  re¬ 
duced.  No  creditors  can  benefit  by 
taxes  which  seriously  throttle  the 
mechanism  by  which  wealth  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Similarly,  if  the  needs  exist, 
the  price  structure,  bolstered  by  such 
assistance  as  technology  can  afford, 
must  adjust  itself  accordingly. 

Thus,  despite  the  numerous  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  mining  industry  will 
face  in  the  postwar  period,  on  balance 
the  favorable  factors  seem  to  out¬ 
weigh  those  on  the  gloomy  side. 
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GOLD 


Outlook  for  stable  gold  industry  more  prom¬ 
ising.  Purchasing  policies  likely  to  stay  un¬ 
changed.  Foreign  countries  better  suppUed 


Predictions  regarding  the  future  monetary  role  of  gold 
have  been  extremely  hazardous  in  recent  years,  partic¬ 
ularly  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  German 
introduction  of  a  barter  system  and  the  extensive  use  of 
exchange  controls  apparently  convinced  many  financial 
experts  that  the  monetary  use  of  gold  was  out  of  date. 
During  July,  1944,  however,  international  monetary 
plans  were  projected  at  Bretton  Woods  which,  if  accepted, 
will  assure  the  gold-mining  industry  considerable  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  future  and  will  clarify  the  monetary  role  of 
gold  in  the  postwar  world.  Although  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  for  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development  are  not  yet  binding  on  the  par¬ 
ticipants,  it  appears  reasonably  certain  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  barring  unforeseen  political  difficulties,  a 
sufficient  number  of  countries  will  have  accepted  these 
plans  to  make  them  operative. 

Inasmuch  as  members  are  required  to  contribute  part 
of  their  quota  subscriptions  in  gold  and  also  to  fix  the  par 
value  of  their  currencies  in  gold,  the  Fund  agreement  may 
be  said  to  insure  the  re-adoption  of  the  gold  standard  in 
a  modified  form.  The  gold  holdings  of  the  Fund  will 
also  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  gold  holdings  of  indi¬ 
vidual  countries  under  the  gold  standard — that  is,  they 


will  be  used  to  buy  currencies  which  become  scarce. 
The  important  difference  is,  however,  that  the  Fund  will 
not  be  compelled  to  surrender  its  gold  to  a  country  with 
a  continuing  favorable  balance,  and  it  can  avoid  the 
necessity  of  such  action  by  virtue  of  its  powers  to  ration 
scarce  currencies.  In  short,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
agreement  has  been  devised  (1)  to  allow  a  large  volume 
of  trade  to  be  done  on  a  smaller  gold  base;  (2)  to  link 
currencies  to  gold  and  prevent  changes  in  exchange  ratios 
until  it  has  been  established  that  they  are  strictly  neces¬ 
sary.  Thus,  the  aim  is  to  make  the  basis  of  world 
economy  broader  and  more  elastic — to  allow  trade  to 
expand  without  restriction  from  the  rigidities  of  the 
orthodox  gold  standard  of  the  past. 

The  most  interesting  departure  from  the  orthodox 
conception  of  the  gold  standard  is  the  provision  that  the 
monetary  price  of  gold  could  be  changed  by  an  agreed 
uniform  variation  in  the  par  value  of  member  currencies. 
Such  a  change  could  be  made  by  majority  vote,  but  any 
country  with  a  quota  exceeding  10  percent  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  quotas  could  veto  a  change.  This  provision  is 
intended  to  enable  the  Fund  to  counteract  long-term 
deflationary  or  inflationary  tendencies  by  an  upward  or 
downward  adjustment  of  the  price  of  gold.  In  effect,  it 
amounts  to  adjusting  the  price  of  gold  to  the  price  level 
of  commodities,  instead  of  following  the  reverse  pro¬ 
cedure  of  adapting  the  price  level  to  a  rigid  gold  price. 
This  will  eliminate  the  wide  divergencies  between  the 
price  of  gold  and  the  price  of  other  commodities  which,  in 
the  Thirties,  made  it  so  difficult  to  gage  relative  mining 
profits. 

If  we  assume,  then,  that  the  reforms  advocated  for 
international  action  at  Bretton  Woods  will  make  for  more 
stable  gold  prices,  but  possibly  less  profitable  mining 
operations  in  terms  of  immediate  prewar  standards,  the 
question  of  what  effect  this  will  have  on  the  present  out¬ 
lets  for  mine  production  in  terms  of  prewar  quantity 
must  be  answered.  In  this  direction  the  agreement 
would  seem  to  have  no  direct  bearing  either  for  or  against 
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absorption,  at  least  for  the  immediate  future.  Section 
6  of  the  Bretton  Woods  draft  contains  an  express  reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  freedom  of  any  producer  member  to  make  sale 
of  newly  mined  gold  in  any  market.  Apart  from  this, 
its  general  tendency  is  expansionist,  not  restrictive,  and 
its  provisions  carry  no  prohibitions  against  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  gold  except  at  the  expense  of  the  Fund  or  at  a 
price  other  than  that  agreed  upon  in  the  exchange  ratios. 
Thus  in  theory,  at  least,  although  it  offers  a  medium 
whereby  debtor  countries  may  escape  the  penalties  of 
not  having  gold  in  some  quantity,  it  does  not  actively 
discourage  production  because  it  affords  reinforcement  to 
gold  as  the  final  standard  of  international  values. 

Under  these  circumstances,  gold  production  presum¬ 
ably  could  be  continued  even  if  only  for  the  purpose  of 
incorporation  into  national  monetary  reserves.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  these  columns  last  year,  gold  production 
offers  governments  certain  advantages  (in  employment) 
and  no  penalties  (in  financing)  because  its  purchase  from 
nationals  is  automatically  covered  in  the  note  issue  by  the 


Gold  Production  of  Principal  Reporting  Areas 
(In  millions  of  ounces) 


Principal  reporting 
areas 

(a) 

1944 

1943 

1940 

Percentage 
Decrease 
1943-44  1940-44 

North  Aineuca . 

3.9 

6.1 

11.2 

23.6 

66.2 

United  States . 

1.0 

1.4 

6.9 

28.6 

83.1 

Canada . 

2.9 

3.7 

6.3 

21.6 

46.3 

South  America . 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

— 

9.1 

Colombia . 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

— 

— 

ChUe . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

33.3 

Nicaragua . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

Africa . 

13.4 

14.1 

16.7 

6.0 

14.6 

South  Africa . 

12.3 

12.8 

14.0 

3.9 

12.1 

Rhodesia . 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

14.3 

26.0 

West  Africa . 

0.6 

0.6 

0.9 

16.7 

44.4 

Asia  and  Oceania . 

0.7 

0.8 

1.6 

12.6 

63.3 

Western  Australia . 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

— 

68.3 

British  India . 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

33.3 

33.3 

Total  principal  reporting 

areas  (b) . 

19.0 

20.8 

29.6 

8.7 

36.6 

Other  countries,  exclud- 

ing  n.S.S.R.  (estimate) 

4.0 

4.4 

7.6 

9.1 

47.4 

World  total . 

23.0 

26.2 

37.1 

8.7 

38.0 

(o)  Preliminary,  (b)  Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 


metallic  cover  the  gold  provides.  During  the  war  the 
regulations  regarding  the  amount  of  metallic  cover  in 
currencies  have  been  suspended  for  most  countries,  and 
it  is  argued  by  some  that  they  are  likely  to  lapse  per¬ 
manently  in  favor  of  other  forms  of  credit  control. 
These  arguments  lose  most  of  their  force,  however,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  itself  is 
evidence  of  how  hard  the  tradition  of  respect  for  hard 
currency  dies.  It  is  notable,  also,  that  coincidentally 
some  of  the  negotiating  governments  have  continued  to 
take  steps  to  encourage  production,  by  absorption  of 
special  charges,  and  by  measures  looking  to  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  gold  mining  when  the  wartime  conditions  change. 
Thus,  with  these  considerations  in  mind,  plus  the  con¬ 
centration  of  stocks  and  unmined  reserves  in  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire,  it  seems  logical  to  expect 
no  alteration  of  present  purchasing  policies. 

In  the  past  year,  increasing  attention  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  the  war’s  effects  in  altering  the  position  of  the 


United  States  as  the  magnet  for  the  world’s  gold.  A 
recent  number  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Bulletin 
points  out  that  from  Jan.  1,  1941,  through  September 
1944  foreigners  acquired  over  $5,000,000,000  of  gold  while 
U.  S.  stocks  fell  by  more  than  $1,000,000,000.  After 
lend-lease  went  into  operation  in  March  1941,  the  foreign 
world  as  a  whole  ceased  to  lose  gold,  and  the  mounting 
tide  of  American  exports  was  handled  by  book  entries. 
The  stockpiling  of  strategic  materials  abroad  and  heavy 
imports,  from  Canada,  Latin  America,  Africa,  India  and 
other  areas  still  open  to  trade  were  paid  for  in  cash  by 
the  United  States,  but  our  cash  exports  were  insufficient 
to  offset  them,  and  by  the  end  of  1942,  the  balance  of 
international  trade  outside  lend-lease  had  turned  adverse 
to  this  country.  Finally,  as  our  troops  assembled  abroad 
in  great  numbers,  military  pay  and  other  expenditures 
not  covered  by  reverse  lend-lease  began  to  pile  up  dollars 
in  foreign  hands.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  foreign 
countries  will  enter  the  postwar  period  much  better  sup¬ 
plied  with  gold  and  dollar  reserves  than  they  were  before 
the  breakdown  of  the  gold  standard. 

This  development  should  not  be  construed  as  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  postwar  outlook.  The  United  States,  by  all 
finite  standards,  is  the  world’s  greatest  economic  power, 
and  because  it  will  logically  be  the  source  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  materials  required  for  reconstruction,  it 
seems  advisable  that  other  countries  should  have  reserves 
with  which  to  trade  during  the  stocking-up  process. 
Nevertheless,  the  pronounced  turn  in  the  flow  of  gold  is 
evidence  of  the  possibility  of  unforeseeable  changes. 

Side  by  side  with  this  we  have  had  some  instances  of  a 
development  of  a  traditional  kind  in  the  attempts  made 
to  halt  inflation  in  a  number  of  countries  by  the  reopening 
of  free  gold  sales. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1943,  and  in  some  cases  even 
earlier,  monetary  metal  sales  to  the  public  have  been 
employed  for  combating  inflation  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Iraq,  India,  and 
China.  These  sales  have  been  made  of  monetary  stocks 
of  local  origin  or  from  United  States  and  United  King¬ 
dom  supplies.  In  India,  the  United  States  government 
has  collaborated  with  the  British  government  in  such 
sales,  which  have  realized  very  high  prices,  at  times  nearly 
twice  the  rupee  equivalent  of  the  U.  S.  dollar  value. 
The  South  African  gold  producers,  after  representations, 
have  been  allowed  to  share  in  this  higher  price  to  a  limited 
extent  through  the  medium  of  South  Africa’s  import 
balance  from  India,  and  as  a  result  considerable  interest 
has  been  aroused  among  gold  producers  on  the  American 
continent,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  similar  advan¬ 
tages  to  them.  The  hard  facts  of  the  exchange  situation, 
however,  have  been  against  the  American  producers, 
since  under  present  conditions  United  States  sales  of  gold, 
over  and  above  the  rupee  needs  of  our  military  forces, 
would  produce  rupee  credits  which  could  not  now  be 
converted.  Therefore,  although  the  measure  has  been 
somew’hat  successful  against  inflation,  it  does  not  appear 
that  anything  can  come  of  it  for  producers  unless  there 
is  a  drastic  realignment  of  exchange  policy  which  carries 
the  alternative  of  depriving  us  of  the  opportunity  to  sell 
India  other  merchandise.  The  moral  of  this  is,  of  course, 
that  when  the  machinery  for  international  transfers  has 
broken  down,  gold  producers  can  sometimes  be  no  better 
off  than  producers  of  other  commodities,  notwithstanding 
the  universal  clamor  for  their  product. 

The  trend  of  world  gold  production  during  1944  con¬ 
tinued  downward  in  nearly  all  countries,  as  shown  in  the 
table,  and  a  record  low  was  reached  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  output  of  only  1,000,000  oz.,  which  is  lower  than 
in  any  year  since  the  gold  rush  of  1849. 
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S$1LVER 

Because  the  subject  of  silver  as  money  is 
highly  controversial,  in  presenting  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  silver  the  editors  obtained  diver¬ 
gent  views  on  the  monetary  aspect.  Natu¬ 
rally,  the  producers  of  silver  are  strongly 
pro-silver.  However,  as  proponents  it  is 
greatly  to  their  advantage  to  know  the  basis 
on  which  the  opposition  rests  its  case. 

In  the  first  article  Professor  Michell  pre¬ 
sents  the  case  for  bimetaUism.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond,  Mr.  Bratter  states  why  he  beHeves 
international  bimetaUism  wiU  not  be  adopted. 


The  Case  for  Silver 

HUMFREY  MICHELL,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
McMaster  University,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


The  plea  for  the  universal  use  of  silver  as  a  monetary 
metal  is  based  on  half  a  dozen  arguments,  all  of  which  are 
simple  and  direct  and  whose  validity  has  never  been 
denied.  These  arguments  are: 

Silver  is  a  “precious”  metal,  valued  and  esteemed 
everywhere.  Over  great  areas  of  the  world  it  is  used  as 
money  in  preference  to  gold,  and  its  abandonment  as 
money  by  the  chief  commercial  nations  is  of  recent  date. 

Silver  readily  provides  a  supplement  to  gold,  a  rein¬ 
forcement  to  the  world’s  stock  of  money.  There  is  not 
enough  gold  in  the  world  to  back  its  paper  currencies  and 
what  there  is  is  so  unevenly  distributed  as  to  make  its 
use  almost  impossible.  Even  if  the  gold  stocks  now 
locked  up  in  the  United  States  were  to  be  redistributed, 
they  would  be  insufficient. 

Silver  would  give  “hard  money”  to  nations  whose 
paper  currencies  are  violently  depreciated.  This  would 
restore  confidence  and  allow  them  to  get  back  to  a  sound 
monetary  condition. 

Silver  would  facilitate  international  payments  at  a  time 
when  the  devastated  areas  are  in  need  of  rehabilitation. 

Bimetallism  is  feasible,  provided  it  is  international, 
or  “global.”  Its  severest  critics  have  never  denied  this. 

International  bimetallism  could  be  easily  introduced 
among  the  nations  once  universal  consent  was  obtained. 

It  might  appear  that  to  state  these  six  propositions  in 
so  decided  and  dogmatic  a  manner  betrays  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  monetary  science,  and 
an  unjustifiable  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  a  single 
panacea  to  put  the  ills  of  the  postwar  world  right  in  so  far 
the  international  exchanges  are  concerned.  Actually 
this  is  not  so,  for  those  who  advocate  bimetallism  do  not 
offer  their  ideas  as  a  universal  cure-all,  but  rather  as 
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“a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble.”  It  will  not, 
in  some  magical  fashion,  put  everything  right.  It  will, 
it  is  affirmed,  go  a  long  way  in  finding  a  solution  of  many 
of  the  difficulties  that  confronted  and  almost  confounded 
the  participants  of  the  Bretton  Woods  conference. 

Specifically  the  plan  for  bimetallism  offered  comprises: 

1.  Adoption  of  a  universal  legal  ratio  of  exchange 
between  gold  and  silver  at  or  near  the  commercial  ratio 
ruling  in  the  bullion  markets  at  the  time  of  adoption, 
probably  about  50:1. 

2.  Restoration  of  the  silver  content  of  all  coins  to  925 
parts  fine  in  a  thousand,  this  to  be  unlimited  legal  tender, 

3.  Gold  and  silver  coins  to  be  put  in  circulation  and 
banks  to  redeem  if  necessary  notes  on  demand  with  gold 
and  silver. 

4.  Acceptance  of  both  metals,  on  an  agreed  ratio,  in 
payment  of  international  debts. 

Apparently  from  unhappy  past  experience  no  nation 
of  itself  can  possibly  maintain  a  bimetallic  standard,  for 
the  reason  that  arbitrage  dealings  between  countries 
defeat  it.  If  silver  can  be  acquired  more  cheaply  in  one 
country  than  in  another  where  a  fixed  ratio  is  maintained 
between  gold  and  silver,  it  is  simple  to  buy  it  with  gold 
where  it  is  cheap  and  sell  it  for  gold  where  it  is  dear. 
Thus  a  bimetallic  standard  within  a  certain  restricted 
area  can  be  defeated  and  has  been  in  the  past.  But  if 
there  is  the  same  legal  ratio  in  every  country,  this  be¬ 
comes  impossible  and  arbitrage  operations  are  unprofit¬ 
able.  To  argue  that  there  might,  and  probably  would, 
be  differences  between  the  price  of  silver  in  the  bullion 
markets  and  the  universal  legal  ratio  which  would  defeat 
the  plan  is  not  true.  So  long  as  the  market  and  the  legal 
ratios  do  not  violently  disagree,  no  harm  would  arise. 
Violent  discrepancies  would  be  obviated  by  the  fixed  legal 
ratio,  which  would  steady  the  market  and  tend  to  pull 
the  bulliPn  market  price  back  to  the  legal  price. 

A  danger  that  might  become  formidable,  and  indeed 
wreck  the  whole  plan  if  uncontrolled,  might  arise  if  one 
or  more  nations  deliberately  aimed  at  acquiring  gold  in 
preparation  for  seceding  from  the  international  bimetallic 
system.  Such  a  nation  would  ship  silver,  say  to  the 
United  States,  sell  it  in  the  bullion  market,  and  present 
notes  to  the  Treasury  or  banks  and  demand  gold.  This 
attempted  wrecking  of  the  system  could  be  easily 
defeated  by  making  it  obligatory  on  the  banks  to  honor 
the  notes,  not  in  silver  or  gold  but  in  silver  and  gold. 
On  presentation  to  the  Treasury  its  notes  would  be 
honored  in  80  percent  silver  and  20  percent  gold  or  any 
other  ratio  that  might  be  fixed. 

Must  Build  Purchasing  Power 

The  Bretton  Woods  conference  demonstrated  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  international  exchanges  after 
the  war  and  the  cleavages  in  opinion  as  to  how  they  may 
be  overcome.  Fundamentally  these  arose  from  the 
impoverishment  of  the  warring  nations  and  their  inability 
to  buy  what  they  need.  The  devastation  in  Europe  and 
Asia  has  been  enormous.  To  help  the  shattered  coun¬ 
tries  to  buy  what  they  want  must  be  the  first  task  before 
the  world.  Introduction  of  worldwide  bimetallism 
would  assist  materially.  There  is  a  lot  of  silver  in  the 
world,  in  bullion  and  in  fabricated  articles.  Melting 
down  spoons  and  forks,  and  tea  and  coffee  pots,  offers  a 
way  in  which  latent  purchasing  power  may  be  released. 

What  the  devastated  countries  need  is  good  “hard 
money,”  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  joyfully  the  Greeks 
would  welcome  silver  drachmas  after  their  experience  of 
inflation,  and  how  the  French  peasants  would  prize  their 
beautiful,  heavy  and  solid  five-franc  pieces.  When  the 
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envoys  of  the  Allies  landed  in  North  Africa  they  took 
with  them  gold  coins.  They  might  just  as  well  have 
taken  five-franc  pieces. 

Objections  Cited 

The  plea  for  an  international  bimetallic  standard  meets 
opposition  on  several  grounds. 

The  first  objection  is  that  worldwide  agreement  is  so 
difficult  to  attain  as  to  be  practically  impossible.  The 
answer  is  that  never  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
Empire  has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  to  secure 
universal  agreement  as  today.  Let  the  benefits  of  inter¬ 
national  bimetallism  be  demonstrated  to  the  monetary 
experts  of  all  nations  and  agreement  can  be  attained. 

Second,  it  is  objected  that  bimetallism  has  been  tried 
before  and  has  always  failed.  This  is  true  only  so  far  as 
individual  countries  are  concerned.  “Global”  bimetal¬ 
lism  has  never  been  tried.  Opponents  have  never  denied 
Its  feasibility.  Indeed  they  have  acknowledged  that  no 
insuperable  difficulty  stands  in  its  way. 

Admittedly,  the  prejudice  against  bimetallism  is 
strong.  This  prejudice  has  arisen  largely  from  a  weari¬ 
ness  of  the  cause  of  silver  as  a  monetary  metal.  Experts 
are  bored  with  the  plea  and  feel  a  strong  reluctance  to 
reconsider  it.  They  are  weary  of  being  asked  “to  do 
something  for  silver”  and,  illogically,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
any  plan  that  involves  the  use  of  silver  as  money. 
Other  nations  outside  of  America  are  quite  uninterested 
in  United  States  silver  miners.  They  do  not  want  “to 
do  something  for  silver”;  they  want  to  find  a  way 
to  help  world  currencies  out  of  the  present  mess. 

International  bimetallism  would  confer  benefits  upon 
the  monetary  systems  of  the  world  which  would  be  of 
great  value  in  restoring  them  to  a  sound  basis.  It  is  not 
a  plan  put  forward  by  cranks  and  visionaries,  but  a  sober 
and  eminently  practicable  one  which  awaits  recognition. 

The  problem  of  the  utilization  of  the  world’s  resources 
of  silver  must  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  future. 


The  Case  Against  Silver 

HERBERT  M.  BRATTER,  Washington,  D.C. 

As  1945  opens,  the  outlook  for  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
as  standard  money  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  man  declining 
from  an  incurable  disease,  but  kept  alive  and  seemingly 
healthy  by  the  kindness  of  rich  friends.  Gold,  on  which 
by  far  the  most  attention  always  focuses,  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  monetary  luxury  in  important  European 
countries — more  so  now  than  ever  because  the  war  has 
rendered  other  problems  far  more  important.  Silver, 
even  for  subsidiary  coins,  is  a  luxury  many  countries 
cannot  now  afford.  Such  importance  as  gold  and  silver 
still  have  in  international  moneta*ry  affairs  and  plans  is 
due  primarily  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  States,  which 
supports  the  markets  for  these  metals  by  direct  action 
and  diplomacy.  Thus  in  the  plans  for  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  perfected  at  Bretton  Woods,  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  was  marked  out  for  gold  as  the  alter  ego  of  the 
U.  S.  dollar.  As  the  British  at  the  conference  quipped, 
this  is  the  “  as-good-as-gold  ”  standard. 

The  point  is  this:  If  it  takes  so  much  doing  by  the 
United  States  to  preserve  international  recognition  of 
gold  as  an  acceptable  settler  of  balances  at  a  fixed  price 
and,  by  virtue  of  its  link  to  the  dollar,  as  a  standard  of 
value,  how  remote  is  any  corresponding  role  for  silver, 
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which  for  some  years  has  actually  been  dethroned 
everywhere  as  a  standard  of  value?  Wishful  thinking 
may  prompt  us  to  predict  that  the  world,  tired  of  in¬ 
flated  paper  moneys,  will  go  back  to  the  rule  of  “hard 
money  ”  with  a  vengeance.  If  so,  it  will  be  only  because 
government  has  broken  down.  The  long-term  trend  for 
gold  as  well  as  silver  is  unmistakably  in  the  opposite 
direction.  If,  as  Lord  Keynes  put  it  at  Bretton  Woods, 
gold  is  to  be  kept  as  a  constitutional  monarch,  silver 
cannot  be  anything  more  than  a  pretender  to  the  throne. 

Will  Lend-Leased  Silver  Return? 

“But,”  we  hear,  “have  you  not  remarked  the  great 
premiums  on  gold  and  silver  in  Asia?  And  have  you  not 
noted  the  lend-leasing  of  silver  to  many  of  our  Allies?” 
From  these  facts  some  persons  seem  to  have  drawn  over- 
optimistic  conclusions. 

For  use  in  subsidiary  coinage  of  large  denominations 
silver  is  certainly  superior  to  any  of  the  baser  metals 
available,  and  with  the  great  expansion  in  the  volume  of 
currency  in  use  over  the  world,  it  was  only  natural  that 
there  should  be  a  demand  to  borrow  United  States  silver, 
particularly  because  the  Treasury  held  a  very  large 
amount  of  the  metal  idle,  in  the  Treasury’s  General  Fund 
and  hence  outside  of  the  silver-certificate  reserves. 

The  wartime  need  for  coin  for  hand-to-hand  use  all 
over  the  world  may  be  expected  to  contract  as  national 
incomes  shrink  after  the  war.  It  is  the  specific  under¬ 
standing — in  deference  to  the  silver  senators — that  the 
lend-leased  silver  or  its  equivalent  actually  will  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  “ounce  for  ounce.”  If  such 
repayment  is  not  made  out  of  demonetized  coin  resulting 
from  the  expected  contraction  in  circulation,  it  will  have 
to  be  effected  through  open-market  purchases  of  silver. 
In  that  event,  the  world  silver  market  will  receive  sup¬ 
port  over  a  period  of  years,  perhaps  as  long  as  a  decade. 
To  the  extent  that  lend-leased  silver  used  in  coinage 
returns  as  a  result  of  contraction  of  currency  circulation 
after  the  war,  repayment  to  the  United  States  will  be 
possible  without  open-market  purchases. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  much  larger  American  lend- 
lease  aid  in  the  form  of  munitions  and  foodstuffs  is  to  be 
cancelled,  as  most  people  expect,  it  may  be  difficult  as  a 
practical  matter  to  avoid  cancelling  as  well  the  lend-lease 
transactions  involving  silver.  Thus,  we  may  see  lend- 
leased-silver  coins  returned  from  foreign  circulation, 
melted,  and  sold  for  cash  on  the  world  market  to  the 
U.  S.  Treasury,  which  will  still  be  buying  under  the 
mandate  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act.  This  would  be' no 
stranger  than  the  payment  by  the  U.  S.  government  in 
the  1930’s  of  a  large  premium  to  China  for  silver,  some 
of  it  purchased  by  the  Kwantung  government  in  1918 
from  the  American  Metal  Co.  and  never  paid  for.  It 
would  be  no  stranger  than  our  cash  purchases  of  de¬ 
monetized  Indian  government  silver  in  the  1930’s  and  its 
later  return  to  the  Indian  government  on  lend-lease. 

Oriental  Premium  Artificial 

The  high  local  prices  recently  paid  for  silver  in  India 
and  elsewhere  provide  no  basis  for  concluding  that  the 
American  price  must  be  increased.  Those  Asiatic  prices 
seem  high  only  because  the  local  currency  is  converted 
into  dollars  at  the  “official”  rate  of  exchange,  a  wartime 
abnormality  that  overvalues  the  local  currencies  and 
undervalues  the  American  dollar.  Other  temporary  and 
local  abnormalities  are  also  reflected  in  these  Oriental 
premium  prices.  The  hopes  which  the  Scrugham  bill, 
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S,  2125,  raised  last  September  were  therefore  not  to  be 
realized.  Even  if  enacted,  it  would  not  have  had  the 
desired  result. 

In  Asia,  as  elsewhere,  governments  appear  determined 
to  control  and  manage  their  national  currencies  after  the 
war.  A  return  to  the  silver  standard  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

That  this  is  true  of  India,  China,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Egypt 
was  made  clear  by  the  delegations  at  the  Bretton  Woods 
monetary  conference  last  July.  This  is  not  to  imply 
that  silver  will  have  no  subsidiary  place  in  those  and 
other  countries’  monetary  systems. 

Silver  Will  Have  a  Place 

In  China,  particularly,  the  wartime  experience  with 
inflation  will  doubtless  be  attributed  to  abuses  of  the 
paper  currency,  although  goods  shortages  and  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties  also  have  been  responsible.  China’s 
present  authorities  plan  to  make  considerable  use  of  silver 
coins  in  their  postwar  managed  currency.  Doubtless, 
if  they  could  get  the  silver  here  on  loan  it  would  help. 
They  have  some  fears,  understandably,  concerning  what 
future  American  Senates  may  do  to  upset  China’s 
monetary  use  of  silver  again.  The  lower  the  market 
price  of  silver,  the  more  likely  that  postwar  China  will 
use  it  in  coinage. 

The  delegation  of  China  at  Bretton  Woods,  like  the 
other  delegations,  went  on  record  as  agreeing  to  fix 
the  parity  of  the  national  currency  in  terms  of  gold. 
The  Chinese  government  discloses  no  interest  in 
bimetallism. 

What  is  true  of  China  and  silver  is  true  of  India  as  well. 
That  “sink  of  the  precious  metals”  historically  buys 
silver  bullion  for  non-monetary  use  when  it  is  low  in 
world  price  and  ceases  buying  or  sells  abroad  when  the 
price  rises  importantly.  The  Indian  ryot  judges  the 
price  of  silver  in  terms  of  rupees.  In  so  far  as  price 
concerns  him  at  all,  he  is  interested  in  the  internal  price, 
with  duty.  Whether  he  buys  for  hoarding  or  sells  from 
his  hoard  depends  on  internal  economic  conditions. 

As  for  India’s  currency  system,  neither  the  British 
raj  nor  the  Indian  nationalists  think  in  terms  of  anything 
I  but  a  controlled  rupee  for  internal  use.  India  will 
continue  to  use  low-fineness  coins  and  paper  currency, 
but  the  measure  of  value  will  not  be  a  metal. 

More  Lend-Leasing  Expected 

So  long  as  the  war  continues,  additional  lend-leasing 
of  idle  Treasury  silver,  especially  to  India,  is  to  be 
expected.  Silver  lend-leased  to  foreign  governments 
through  Dec.  7,  1944,  totaled  about  244,000,000  oz., 
or  almost  as  much  as  the  entire  world’s  annual  mine 
output  before  the  war. 

Because  the  Treasury  is  not  now  adding  to  its  stocks — 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  being  in  this  respect  temporarily 
a  dead  letter,  with  Congressional  consent — and  because 
the  Treasury  has  been  selling  and  leasing  bar  silver  at 
home  for  industrial  purposes,  its  stock  of  “free  silver” 
(bullion  carried  at  cost  in  the  General  Fund)  is  now 
reduced  to  about  875,000,000  oz.  Nearly  1,200,000,000 
oz.  of  Treasury  silver  has  gone  either  abroad  or  into 
permanent  or  temporary  industrial  use  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Industrial  Use  Limited  by  Price 

From  present  appearances,  industrial  outlets  will  not 
soon  be  the  major  market  for  silver.  Rather,  coinage 


and  Indian  hoarding  will  continue  the  principal  ab¬ 
sorbers.  Large-scale  industrial  use  boils  down  to  a 
question  of  price.  While  manufacturers  of  engine  bear¬ 
ings  and  brazing  alloys,  foj  example,  can  afford  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war-born  use  of  silver  at  45  (i  an  ounce  or  more, 
a  really  large  industrial  use  would  require  a  much  lower 
price  than  American  politics  is  likely  to  permit  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Jewelry  Demcuid  Continues 

In  securing  renewal  of  the  Green  Act,  which  author¬ 
izes  the  Treasury  to  sell  or  lease  silver  to  industry.  Con¬ 
gressional  spokesmen  for  the  jewelry  industry  made  it 
clear  that  they  had  in  mind  the  use  of  Treasury  silver 
for  non-military  as  well  as  war  purposes.  Their  argu¬ 
ment  was  not  opposed  by  Western  members  of  the 
Congress.  From  the  standpoint  of  postwar  market  for 
silver,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  mine  producers  that  there 
should  be  as  much  continuity  as  possible  in  the  metal’s 
use  in  the  arts  and  industry.  This  demand  may  be 
expected  to  continue,  although  to  some  extent  it  will  be 
affected  by  general  prosperity  or  depression. 

The  Price  Outlook 

According  to  one  view,  a  postwar  price  of  silver  of 
about  60c.  an  ounce  can  be  justified,  assuming  that  U.  S. 
mine  production  is  all  bought  by  the  Treasury  under  the 
1939  act  at  above  the  world  market;  that  no  more 
Treasury  silver  is  sold;  that  lend-leased  silver  is  returned 
to  the  Treasury;  that  industrial  demand  is  substantial; 
and  that  silver  reflects  a  generally  higher  level  of  com¬ 
modity  prices,  our  inflation  heritage  from  the  war.  This 
view  lays  no  particular  stress  on  monetary  consumption 
of  silver  outside  the  United  States,  but  anticipates,  if 
anything,  a  net  shrinkage  in  world  silver  coinage  out¬ 
standing.  Not  everyone  shares  this  optimistic  opinion. 

In  a  recent  British  publication  we  find  the  view  that  the 
price  of  silver  will  continue  to  depend  on  artificial  factors, 
mainly  the  United  States’  silver-purchase  policy;  that 
without  that  policy  the  present  price  of  silver  cannot  be 
maintained.^  Certainly  the  one  big  pillar  supporting 
the  world  silver  market  continues  to  be  existing  American 
silver  legislation.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  change  ahead 
in  that. 

Little  Interest  in  Bimetallism 

Neither  is'  there  any  sign  of  other  countries  following 
our  lead.  Mexico’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  silver  at  and 
following  the  Bretton  Woods  conference  have  produced 
no  change.  There  seems  to  be  little  interest  in  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  on  silver,  such  as  Finance  Minister 
Eduardo  Suarez  has  proposed.  Mexico  may  be  counted 
on  to  bring  up  the  subject  again. 

In  September  Spain  announced  a  step  away  from  paper 
currency  and  back  to  metal,  stating  that  the  worn  peseta 
notes  would  be  replaced  by  coins.  The  metal  will  be  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  aluminum,  however,  and  not  silver. 
Spain  formerly  was  a  heavy  user  of  silver  coins,  but  can¬ 
not  today  afford  that  luxury. 

The  same  will  be  true  in  most  European  countries 
after  the  war.  One  close  observer  of  European  affairs 
stated  to  me  that  it  is  hard  for  an  American  to  realize 
how  far  removed  Europeans  of  today  are  from  any 
interest  in  hard  money. 


>  Financial  News,  London,  June  28,  1944. 
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LEAD 

High  consumption  eats  into  stocks  as  mine 
output  declines.  Order  M-38  was  revised  to 
ease  the  situation. 


ALFRED  L.  RANSOME,  Mineral  Economist,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  decrease  in  new  supplies  which  failed  to  balance  a 
high  level  of  consumption  was  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  lead  picture  for  1944.  As  a  result,  government 
stocks  of  refined  lead  were  steadily  reduced  until  they 
reached  a  point  considered  below  the  margin  of  safety. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  a  new  revision  of  existing  lead 
order  M-38  was  announced  by  the  War  Production 
Board  to  restrict  consumption  and  thereby  help  ease  the 
tight  situation.  Under  the  new  order,  consumption  is 
not  controlled  by  direct  allocation  but  by  restricted 
shipments  from  the  producer  on  the  basis  of  quotas 
allotted  to  intermediate  product  industry  groups.  In 
general,  the  result  of  this  order  will  be  a  cut  of  approxi¬ 
mately  40  percent  in  civilian  consumption  based  on  the 
1944  rate  of  use. 

Although  the  supply  position  of  lead  grew  progres¬ 
sively  worse,  government  control  continued  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  deemed  necessary  for  the  existing  conditions,  in 

More  Production  of  Recoverable  Lead,  1944, 
in  Short  Tons 


Total 


Eastern 

States 

Central 

States 

Western 
States  (b) 

United 
States  (b) 

January 

608 

17,080 

20,646 

38,133 

February 

496 

16,886 

20,130 

37,610 

March 

622 

18,343 

19,883 

38,748 

April 

641 

17,688 

19,118 

37,247 

May 

496 

17,641 

17,792 

36,829 

June 

487 

16,061 

16,689 

33,227 

July 

649 

13,640 

14,942 

29,031 

August 

488 

18,072 

16,644 

36,204 

September 

684 

16,676 

14,867 

31,016 

October 

432 

16,638 

16,394 

31,464 

November  (a) 

466 

16,606 

16,661 

31,622 

(o)  Preliminary. 

(b)  Including  Alaska. 

view  of  the  hope  for  an  early  end  to  the  European  phase 
of  the  war.  Allocation  was  restricted  to  foreign  lead 
held  in  government  stockpiles,  and  consumption  was 
essentially  free  from  all  control  except  for  the  prohibition 
of  uses  noted  by  the  War  Production  Board  in  list  A. 

Revision  of  the  estimate  of  their  needs  for  increased 
amounts  of  ammunition  by  the  armed  forces  late  in  1944 
changed  the  course  of  events  completely.  On  Nov.  30, 
at  a  Lead  Producers  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
meeting,  the  current  supply-demand  balance  sheet  was 
discussed,  and  ways  and  means  were  proposed  to  increase 
production  on  the  one  hand  and  limit  consumption 
further  on  the  other. 

Published  by  permission  of  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 


The  critical  factor  concerning  production  at  mines, 
smelters,  and  refineries  was  the  manpower  shortage,  and 
they  were  given  a  higher  priority  rating  for  labor. 

The  supply  problem  is  principally  one  of  output  from 
domestic  mines,  which  has  been  diminishing  since  1942. 
In  1944  this  showed  a  general  trend  downward  owing 
largely  to  labor  shortage.  On  the  basis  of  preliminary 
data'  for  ten  months,  it  was  about  10  percent  below  the 
453,313  short  tons  of  recoverable  lead  produced  in  1943. 

The  figures  tabulated  for  the  monthly  mine  production 
of  recoverable  lead  in  1944,  based  on  smelter  receipts 
(except  the  data  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  States, 
which  give  mill  output),  were  prepared  by  the  Western 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  total  output  in  the  first  four  months  generally 
met  expectations;  in  fact,  the  rate  of  output  was  greater 
than  in  the  same  period  in  1943.  However,  the  recall  in 
March  of  furloughed  soldiers  in  certain  age  groups  and 
the  drafting  of  additional  civilian  miners  resulted  in  a 
decrease  in  output  during  later  months  that  could  not  be 

Estimated  Refined  wd  Antimonial  Lead 
(Produced  at  primary  refineries  in  the  United  States, 
by  sources,  1942-43,  in  short  tons) 

1943 


Refined  lead 

From  domestic  ores  &  base  bullion. .  467,367  401,071 

From  foreign  ores .  81,486  48,628 

From  foreign  base  bullion .  17,987  142 

Total  from  primary  sources .  666,839  449,841 

From  scrap .  12,866  21,634 

Total  refined  lead .  679,696  471,476 

Antimonial  lead 

Production .  61,762  63,616 

Antimony  content .  3,624  3,371 

Lead  content :  From  domestic  ore ....  24,612  36,067 

From  foreign  ore .  12,166  17,366 

From  scrap .  11,661  6,722 


compensated  by  any  other  means.  Early  in  1944  a 
survey  by  the  Tin-Lead-Zinc  Division  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  indicated  that  a  KK)  percent  loss  of  miners 
from  18  to  25  years  of  age,  inclusive,  would  result  in  an 
annual  production  loss  of  about  57,000  tons  in  all  mines. 
Results  have  shown  that  this  estimate  was  not  pessimistic. 

Premium  price  assistance  continued  to  be  given  the 
miners  throughout  1944  to  compensate  for  added  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  Premature  hopes  of  an  early  V-E  day  with 
accompanying  removal  of  WPB  controls  elicited 
anxious  queries  as  to  the  possible  future  for  premiums 
on  lead,  as  well  as  zinc  and  copper,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  30-day  cancellation  clause  on  other  than 
the  basic  A  premium.  Early  in  November  an  official 
clarification  of  the  War  Production  Board  stand  on 
premium  prices  was  made  public.  In  essence,  the  right 
to  cancel  these  premiums  upon  30  days’  notice  was 
expressly  reserved,  but  it  was  further  mentioned  that  a 
longer  notice  would  most  probably  be  given. 

Another  factor  that  definitely  affected  the  supply 
situation  was  the  nation-wide  mine  strike  in  Mexico, 
originally  called  on  June  8  and  not  settled  until  Aug.  13. 

During  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1944  lead  was 
produced  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  1943,  but  the  trend  was 
progressively  downward,  the  lack  of  adequate  man¬ 
power — and  not  lack  of  smelter  and  refinery  capacity — 
being  the  decisive  factor  contributing  to  the  decline. 
Indications  are  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  output  of 
lead  at  primary  refineries  will  show  but  little  change 
from  the  534,990  tons  of  refined  and  antimonial  lead 
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produced  in  1943.  However,  the  production  from  domes¬ 
tic  ores  and  base  bullion  will  quite  probably  prove  to  be 
less  than  in  1943 — perhaps  about  385,000  tons. 

Available  but  incomplete  data  reveal  that  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  heavy  metal  continued  at  a  high  level  during 
1944,  the  accent  being  on  storage  batteries  and  cable 
covering,  as  in  recent  years.  Large  quantities  of  these 
principal  products  have  been  utilized  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  postwar 
outlet  should  be  substantial.  The  pent-up  market  for 
automobiles,  as  well  as  replacement  needs  for  cars  cur- 


Consumption  of  Refined  Lead 
(In  the  United  States,  1942-43,  by  uses,  in  short  tons) 


1942  (a) 

1943 

Ammunitioii . . . 

48,026 

64,023 

Bearing  metals . 

8,466 

10,189 

Brass  and  bronze . 

6,294 

6,748 

Cable  covering . 

128,636 

117,802 

Calking  lead . 

9,047 

8,618 

Casting  metals . 

3,106 

3,072 

Collapsible  tubes . 

9,966 

11,426 

FoU . 

9,369 

6,816 

Pipe,  traps,  and  bends . 

21,411 

18,724 

Sheet  lead .  . r . 

31,700 

27,738 

Solder . . 

13,371 

16,472 

Storage  batteries . 

62,604 

68,239 

Teme  plate . 

2,336 

816 

Type  metals . 

943 

812 

White  lead . 

66,476 

36,809 

Red  lead  and  litharge . 

100,663 

124,716 

Tetraethyl  lead . 

60,162 

66,320 

Chemicals  and  insecticides . 

6,298 

8,172 

Annealing . 

6,229 

6,987 

Galvanizing . 

484 

819 

Lead  plating . 

(&) 

941 

Weights  and  ballast .  . 

(b) 

9,269 

Other . 

33,746 

64,940 

Total . 

(o)  Revised  figures.  (6)  Included  in  "Other.” 

607,111 

676,466 

rently  in  use,  will  doubtless  result  in  maintenance  of  the 
present  rate  of  battery  manufacture  after  the  require¬ 
ments  for  military  uses  are  eased.  The  immediate 
prospect  for  civilian  users  in  1945  is,  however,  not  too 
bright  in  the  face  of  the  present  lead  order  as  revised. 

Use  of  lead  in  pigments  and  other  compounds  in  1944 
probably  will  prove  to  be  on  much  the  same  status  as 
in  1943 — somewhat  under  normal — but  deferred  painting 
jobs  will  undoubtedly  mean  a  call  for  large  amounts  of 
white  lead  when  peace-time  building  is  resumed. 

One  of  the  outstanding  gains  in  the  use  of  lead  has 
been  in  the  manufacture  of  tetraethyl  for  gasoline.  The 
rise  in  use  of  lead  for  this  purpose  was  from  48,000  tons 
in  1941  to  65,000  tons  in  1943,  with  the  total  for  1944 
probably  exceeding  75,000  tons. 

During  the  war  lead  has  experienced  no  striking  dis¬ 
location  of  its  ordinary  uses,  which  have  military 
counterparts  and  which,  although  numerous,  are  not  new. 
The  accompanying  table  showing  lead  consumption  in 
1942  and  1943  is  restricted  to  refined  lead.  The  addition 
of  antimonial  and  scrap  lead  to  the  data  given  would 
raise  the  totals  over  the  million-ton  mark  for  both  years 
and  show  a  substantial  increase  in  certain  items,  such 
as  ammunition,  cable  covering,  and  storage  batteries. 

Producers  and  consumers  of  lead,  in  thinking  of  the 
postwar  future  of  the  industry,  have  been  contemplating 
the  price  outlook  and  continuation  of  government  con¬ 


trol  and  have  been  anxious  over  the  possibility  of  stock 
dumping  after  the  war.  Plans  had  been  made  to  drop 
all  controls  following  V-E  day,  but  the  vagaries  of  war — 
and  also  peace — preclude  any  hard  and  fast  following  of 
such  a  plan.  The  price  of  lead  may  drop,  but  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government  and  industry  is  already  in  motion 
to  prevent  panic  conditions  and  a  recurrence  of  depres¬ 
sion  levels.  The  possibility  of  dumping  postwar  inven¬ 
tories  was  largely  relieved  by  passage  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944. 

The  pent-up  consumer  demand  to  be  filled  in  the  post¬ 
war  years  in  all  probability  will  result  in  an  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  lead  as  metal  and  in  ore  of  at  least  500,000 
tons — probably  more — for  some  years.  The  domestic 
mines  could  conceivably  fill  the  demand  for  new  lead  for 
a  limited  time,  given  adequate  price  and  tariff  protection, 
but  ore  reserves  have  been  drawn  upon  heavily  during 
the  war  years,  and  the  past  partial  dependence  on  foreign 
lead  may  increase  as  our  resources  are  drained  further. 


COPPER 

All-out  for  war  as  year  ends — Consumption 
in  1945  expected  to  establish  new  high. 
Purchases  from  abroad  to  be  larger. 


H.  H.  WANDERS,  Market  Editor 

Though  1944  was  a  year  of  widespread  uncertainty  m 
the  market  place,  the  final  accounting  so  far  as  copper 
was  concerned  showed  that  demand  continued  at  the 
same  high  level  as  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The 
uncertainty  resulted  from  what  turned  out  to  be  futile 
attempts  at  forecasting  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

Whenever  high  government  officials  gave  vent  to  their 
optimistic  war  feelings,  both  producers  and  consumers  of 
copper  became  cautious.  This  was  reflected  in  rather 
wide  swings  in  the  monthly  deliveries  of  refined  copper. 
The  monthly  low  in  deliveries  was  101,779  tons  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  the  high  165,887  tons  in  April.  Average 
monthly  deliveries  for  1944  came  to  136,458  tons, 
against  136,973  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 

Production  of  refined  copper  in  1944  as  reported  by 
members  of  the  Copper  Institute  totaled  1,098,788  tons, 
against  1,206,871  tons  in  1943.  The  decline  in  output 
was  caused  by  manpower  shortages,  but  caused  no  great 
embarrassment  because  of  increased  purchases  of  the 
metal  from  foreign  sources.  Detailed  import  statistics 
are  not  available.  Total  copper  supply  for  last  year  was 
estimated  by  the  War  Production  Board  at  1,780,000 
tons,  2  percent  below  the  peak  established  in  1943. 
Imports  rose  to  38  percent  of  the  total  supply,  comparing 
with  34  percent  in  1943  and  37  percent  in  1942. 

Mine  output  of  copper  in  the  United  States  declined 
steadily  during  the  last  year,  owing  to  the  manpower 
situation.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  the  mines 
produced  an  average  of  84,097  tons  monthly.  October 
production  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at 
72,820  tons  of  copper,  and  preliminary  figures  for 
November  show  that  output  declined  to  68,467  tons. 

Late  in  1944,  as  estimates  on  1945  war  requirements 
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were  revised  upward  rather  sharply,  concern  was  felt  by 
Washington  officials  about  the  trend  in  production  at 
domestic  mines,  mills,  smelters,  and  refineries.  The 
authorities  were  at  work  on  a  plan  to  increase  production 
here,  even  though  arrivals  of  copper  from  foreign  sources 
throughout  the  year  are  certain  to  be  heavy. 

The  premium  price  plan  for  stimulating  production  at 
high-cost  mines  operating  in  the  United  States  continued 
in  force  last  year.  Basic  “A”  quotas  under  the  plan 
are  not  cancellable  before*  July  31,  1945,  unless  the 
national  emergency  were  declared  ended.  Philip  D. 
Wilson,  Vice-Chairman  for  Metals  and  Minerals,  War 
Production  Board,  stated  last  November,  in  commenting 
on  the  plan,  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  metal 
supply  costs  the  government  much  more  than  OPA 
ceiling  prices.  In  reference  to  copper,  he  revealed  that 
the  average  cost  to  the  government  is  about  13c.  per 
pound.  At  the  turn  of  the  year  members  of  the  industry 
felt  that  the  premium  price  plan  would  be  extended  in 
1945,  if  necessary. 

The  enlarged  war  program  dispelled  all  fear  that  may 
have  existed  in  regard  to  extending  purchases  of  copper 
from  Latin  American  and  other  sources.  Estimated 
requirements  for  1945  were  lifted  to  more  than  1,800,000 
tons,  and  to  meet  this  record  demand  fairly  large  ton¬ 
nages  will  be  purchased  from  Rhodesian  and  Canadian 
producers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  authori¬ 
ties  actually  curtailed  their  copper  buying  program 
from  Empire  producers,  the  extra  demands  from  the 
United  States  came  at  a  convenient  time. 

Preliminary  estimates  on  production  of  bar  copper  in 
Chile  place  1944  production  at  about  the  same  level  as 
in  the  preceding  year,  or  around  538,000  tons.  Ex¬ 
panded  production  facilities  in  Mexico  increased  the 
supply  available  from  that  country.  Exports  of  copper 
from  Peru  probably  exceeded  45,000  tons.  The  Domin¬ 
ion  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimated  Canada’s  production 
of  copper  for  1944  at  273,971  tons,  against  287,590  tons 
in  1943. 

An  unanswerable  question  that  came  up  frequently 
in  market  circles  was:  “Where  has  all  the  copper  gone?” 
The  Copper  Division  of  WPB  issued  quarterly  statistics 


that  presented  a  clear  picture  of  requirements,  but  those 
figures  were  based  largely  on  Army  and  Navy  needs 
that  are  not  subject  to  review  or  questioning.  Demand 
for  refined  copper  (consumption)  for  1944,  according  to 
the  Copper  Division,  in  tons,  showed  the  following  totals: 


To:  Tons 

Brass  mills .  1,055,100 

Wire  mills .  472,400 

Foundries  and  ingot  makers. . . .  94,100 

Non-controlled  materials .  58,800 


Total .  1,680,400 


Total  supply  of  copper  exceeded  the  tonnage  released 
to  consumers,  with  the  result  that  the  stockpile  increased. 
However,  little  -was  heard  about  the  stockpile  as  the 
year  ended.  Legislation  was  enacted  during  the  year 
that  removed  the  threat  of  dumping  stockpiled  metal 
so  far  as  1945  is  concerned.  The  Surplus  Property 
Act,  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  Oct.  3,  1944, 
provides,  among  other  things,  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board  report  on  maximum  and  minimum 
amounts  of  strategic  metals  that  should  be  retained  in  a 
permanent  defense  stockpile.  The  recommendations 
were  presented  to  Congress,  J)ut  details  were  not  made 
public.  After  one  year  from  the  submission  of  the 
recommendations  (made  Jan.  3),  unless  Congress  pro¬ 
vides  otherwise,  the  proper  agencies  will  be  directed  to 
dispose  of  any  government-owned  accumulations  when 
determined  to  be  surplus.  This  measure  was  regarded 
as  far  from  satisfactory,  but  acceptable  in  that  it  can 
be  amended  in  time  to  handle  complicated  copper 
problems  in  the  postwar  period. 

Copper  demands  from  abroad  became  a  factor  here 
in  December.  Advices  from  liberated  countries  indi¬ 
cated  clearly  that  they  are  in  dire  need  of  large  tonnages 
of  copper,  particularly  if  they  are  to  render  assistance 
in  the  war  against  Germany.  Power  and  transportation 
lines  have  been  stripped  of  copper  in  those  areas  and  the 
call  for  the  metal  in  both  crude  and  fabricated  forms  is 
likely  to  be  larger  than  first  estimates  indicated.  Owing 


United  States  Copper  Statistics 

(A  summary  of  the  copper  statistics  reported  by  members  of  the  Copper  Institute,  in  short  tons,  follows) 


- U.S.  Production - - 

■ - Deliveries  to  Customers- 

(c)  Stocks 

(a)  Crude 

Refined 

(6)  Domestic 

Export 

Total 

Refined 

1939 . 

.  836,074 

818,289 

814,407 

134,162 

984,669 

169,486 

1940 . 

.  992,293 

1,033,710 

1,001,886 

48,637 

1,060,423 

142,772 

1941 . 

.  1,016,996 

1,066,667 

1,646,641 

307 

1,646,848 

76,664 

1942 . 

.  1,162,344 

1,136,708 

1,636,236 

1,636,236 

66,309 

1943 . 

.  1,194,699 

1,206,871 

1,643,677 

1,643,677 

62,121 

1944: 

January . 

.  96,400 

92,781 

101,779 

101,779 

46,800 

February . 

.  96,712 

87,128 

124,800 

124,800 

36,489 

March . 

.  101,247 

99,118 

166,083 

166,083 

37,269 

April . 

.  92,630 

96,280 

166,233 

166,233 

38,382 

May . 

.  94,634 

98,680 

166,887 

166,887 

37,074 

June . 

.  89,070 

93,968 

141,139 

141,139 

42^467 

July . 

.  86,224 

93,660 

121,898 

121,898 

48,060 

August . 

.  82,769 

91,047 

139,616 

139,616 

60,991 

September . 

.  82,776 

88,384 

118,064 

118,064 

61,412 

October . 

.  82,663 

89,068 

126,690 

126,690 

49,368 

November . 

.  76,466 

87,146 

127,617 

127,617 

68,061 

December . 

.  76,063 

82,649 

166,800 

166,800 

66,780 

Year . 

.  1,066,444 

1,098,788 

1,636,296 

1,636,296 

a)  Mine  or  smelter  production  or  shipments,  and  custom  intake  including  scrap,  (b)  Beginning  March,  1941,  includes  deliveries  of  foreign  copper  for 
lomestic  consumption,  (c)  At  refineries,  on  consignment,  and  in  Exchange  warehouses,  but  not  including  consumers’  stocks  at  their  plants  or  warehouses. 
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to  foreign  exchange  and  other  complications,  export 
business  in  this  category  is  expected  to  be  chiefly  a 
matter  for  settlement  between  government  agencies. 
France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  have  been  asking  for  copper. 
Private  agents  operating  through  Paris  and  other 
European  centers  have  been  heard  from,  but  until  war 
conditions  permit,  a  resumption  of  trade  relations 
through  normal  channels  is  remote. 

The  OP  A  price  ceiling  for  copper  continued  at  12c. 
per  pound,  delivered  Connecticut  Valley,  throughout 
the  year.  This  selling  basis  has  been  maintained  for 
the  last  three  years  and  was  also  the  price  that  obtained 
on  the  bulk  of  the  transactions  reported  in  1941.  Im¬ 
ported  metal  came  into  the  country  at  approximately 
the  12c.  basis.  Though  cost  of  producing  copper  has 
been  rising  in  virtually  all  producing  countries  the  price 
situation  is  not  expected  to  change  as  long  as  the  war 
economy  holds  sway.  To  obtain  copper  from  Rhodesia 
and  other  normally  low-cost  Empire  areas,  higher  prices 
than  those  originally  paid  by  the  British  were  necessary, 
according  to  authorities  who  have  given  close  study  to 
changing  cost  factors. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  beginning  of  1945  wit¬ 
nessed  far  less  emphasis  on  reconversion  problems  than 
a  year  ago.  Copper  producers  have  had  another  year 
for  reflection  on  postwar  matters,  and  they  are  convinced 
that  the  demands  for  the  metal  will  be  heavy  for  some 
time  to  come,  particularly  if  war  surpluses  are  handled 
intelligently. 


Production  continued  to  outstrip  consump¬ 
tion.  Reserve  supply  at  year-end  substan¬ 
tial.  Conservation  order  eased  by  WPB. 

EVAN  JUST.  Editor 

The  salient  fact  about  the  year  in  zinc  was  that  the 
industry,  despite  mounting  obstacles,  met  all  essential 
wartime  demands  by  a  good  margin.  Production, 
although  it  declined  steadily  during  the  year,  exceeded 
shipments  in  all  the  first  eleven  months  except  May,  so 
that  the  already  comfortable  stockpile  continued  to 
mount.  As  a  result  of  the  upset  on  the  Western  Front 
in  the  last  quarter,  the  hastily  enlarged  munitions  pro¬ 
gram  caused  a  sharp  upturn  in  shipments  in  December 
and  a  notable  drop  in  stocks. 

The  Prime  Western  ceiling  price  paid  by  consumers 
continued  without  change  throughout  the  year  at  8.25f^. 
per  pound,  St.  Louis.  Actual  prices  received  by  miners 
varied  according  to  the  quotas  and  premiums  granted 
each  operator  under  the  WPB-OPA-MRC  Premium- 
Quota  plan.  The  average  price-premium  paid  in  the 
first  half  of  1944  was  understood  to  be  11^.  In  addition, 
beginning  in  August,  smelters  handling  Tri-State  con¬ 
centrates  were  granted  a  subsidy,  based  on  costs  in  each 
case. 

The  year’s  production  was  901,330  tons,  a  drop  of  7 
percent  from  the  1943  figure  of  971,873  tons.  Monthly 
output  dropped  from  84,066  tons  in  January  to  70,033 


tons  in  December.  The  losses  of  production  were  due 
essentially  to  manpower  shortages  at  the  smelters,  which 
grew  worse  and  worse.  However,  they  were  viewed 
without  alarm  until  the  last  two  months  of  the  year, 
when  dreams  of  a  quick  victory  evapotated.  The  mines 
were  similarly  bothered  by  a  steadily  decreasing  man¬ 
power  supply.  Concentrate  production  was  reduced, 
but  the  loss  was  not  reflected  in  metal  output,  because 
of  the  large  concentrate  stockpile. 

Except  for  a*“ bulge”  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and  a 
spurt  in  December,  domestic  shipments  remained  quite 
level  during  the  year,  varying  between  60,000  and  68,000 
tons.  The  spring  “^bulge”  was  due  primarily  to  larger 
deliveries  to  brass  mills.  The  decline  from  the  March 
peak  of  83,104  tons  through  the  summer  and  fall  reflected 
cutbacks  in  the  munitions  program.  However,  ac¬ 
celerated  munitions  requirements  caused  a  sharp  upturn 
in  December  to  84,074  tons,  an  all-time  peak. 

Export  shipments,  including  drawback  metal,  dropped 
from  3,148  tons  in  January  to  nothing  in  April,  and  in 
no  month  thereafter  exceeded  300  tons.  The  total  of 
6,938  tons  was  insignificant  compared  to  56,208  tons  in 
1943  and  151,650  tons  in  1942. 

The  difference  between  total  shipments  and  production 
accounted  for  a  net  addition  to  stocks  of  58,595  tons. 
This  brought  total  stocks  to  232,105  tons,  exclusive 
of  imported  stocks,  which  were  not  disclosed. 

Consumption  figures  show  interesting  trends.  The 
largest  use,  for  brass,  declined  from  the  1943  peak,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  headed  sharply  upward. 
Galvanizing  operations  mounted  in  1943,  and  continued 
to  do  so  through  1944.  Rolled  zinc  improved  materially, 
principally  because  of  the  relaxation  of  conservation 
restrictions.  Lead-free  oxide  demands  rose  strongly 
and  will  apparently  continue  to  tax  capacity.  Total 
consumption  of  869,347  tons  substantially  exceeded 
1943  and  would  have  been  greater  if  fabrication  facilities 
and  manpower,  plus  companion  materials,  had  been 
available. 

In  addition  to  the  loosening  of  conservation  require¬ 
ments  by  amendment  of  WPB  Conservation  Order 
M-ll-b,  effective  Oct.  11,  the  year  saw  a  general  loosen- 

Prodiiction,  Shipments,  and  Stocks,  1944,  in 
Short  Tons 

(Source:  American  Zinc  Institute) 

Production  Shipments  Stocks 
Domestic  Total  at  End 


Jan .  84,066  60,404  63,662  194,024 

Feb .  79,893  61,268  62,716  211,201 

Mar .  86,037  83,104  84,431  212,807 

Apr . •  80,406  76,213  76,213  217,999 

May .  80,497  80,690  80,826  217,671 

June .  73,067  66,488  66,786  224,963 

July .  72,947  63,193  63,193  234,707 

Aug .  71,281  64,168  64,296  241,693 

Sept .  66,891  64,927  66,160  243,434 

Oct .  68,781  67,820  67,871  244,344 

Nov .  67,432  66,668  66,608  246,168 

Dec .  70,033  84,074  84,096  232,106 

Total .  901,330  836,797  842,736 


ing  of  zinc  controls.  General  Preference  Order  M-11 
was  amended  to  discontinue  WPB  allocation  of  zinc  on 
Sept.  15,  producers  and  consumers  still  being  required. 
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however,  to  file  monthly  reports,  and  consumers  to 
restrict  inventories.  Shipments  of  lead-free  zinc  oxide 
and  zinc  dust  are  permitted  in  limited  amounts  and  with 
inventory  restrictions.  However,  the  present  outlook 
is  for  a  tightening  of  the  conservation  order,  as  increased 
requirements  are  cutting  into  the  stockpile. 

Despite  premiums,  mine  production  dropped  in  1944 
to  717,310  tons  of  recoverable  zinc  from  a  1943  level  of 
740,668  tons.  The  drop  was  due  primartly  to  shortage 
of  manpower,  thus  the  figure  does  not  signify  the 
capacity  of  domestic  mines  at  current  prices  and  wages. 

Considering  a  two-year  lag  in  development  work,  also 
due  to  labor  shortage,  the  record  of  the  mines  is  good. 

In  the  Tri-State  district  production  was  354,718  tons 
of  concentrate  (about  60  percent  metal  content),  com¬ 
parable  to  376,380  tons  in  1943. 

For  a  considerable  time  producers  had  been  worried 
over  the  size  of  the  rapidly  accumulating  stockpile. 
These  fears  were  allayed  by  passage  in  October  of  a 
stockpile  provision  in  the  Surplus  Property  Act  indicat¬ 
ing  Congressional  intent  to  create  mineral  stockpiles  for 
future  security  and  to  dispose  of  surpluses  judiciously. 
When,  in  addition,  a  stepped-up  munitions  program 
with  labor  shortages  hampering  production  caused  a 
reduction  of  stocks  in  December,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  stockpile  would  be  substantially  reduced  before 
munitions  needs  could  be  relaxed  and  manpower  troubles 
alleviated.  Thus,  the  fear  of  surpluses  turned  to  con¬ 
cern  over  ability  to  maintain  production. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  E.  V.  Gent  and  The 
American  Zinc  Institute  for  much  of  this  information. 


Supply  outlook  for  1945  expected  to  show 
little  change.  Strict  conservation  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  production  increases 

H.  H..  WANDERS,  Market  Editor 

With  major  sources  of  supply  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  the  quest  for  additional  tonnages  of  tin  from 
all  possible  sources  was  continued  throughout  1944. 
The  emergency  stockpile  was  reduced  somewhat  during 
the  year  and  the  conservation  order  was  strengthened 
to  reduce  consumption  of  tin  in  non-essentials  to  a 
minimum.  At  no  time  in  the  last  year  did  consumers 
delude  themselves  into  believing  that  the  supply  situa¬ 
tion  might  ease  in  the  near  future  and  that  relaxation  in 
the  controls  was  a  possibility  before  the  war  in  the  Far 
East  ended. 

Though  the  War  Production  Board  had  a  firm  hold 
on  distribution  of  tin,  preliminary  figures  on  consump¬ 
tion,  compiled  by  the  Tin,  Lead  and  Zinc  Division, 
disclosed  that  89,500  long  tons  of  primary  and  secondary 
metal  were  absorbed  by  industry  in  1944.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  80,330  tons  in  1943  and  85,687  tons  in  1942. 
The  all-time  high  in  tin  consumption  in  the  United 
States  occurred  in  1941,  in  which  year  134,695  tons 
went  into  manufactured  products.  Of  this  large  quan- 
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tity,  103,086  tons  was  primary  tin  and  31,609  tons 
secondary  tin. 

Estimated  consumption  of  primary  and  secondary  tin 
in  this  country  for  1944,  with  comparable  figures  for 
the  two  preceding  years,  in  long  tons,  follows: 


Chemicals . 

Pipe  and  tubing. 


1942 

1943 

1944 

29,404 

22,160 

26,600 

27,666 

29,766 

35,000 

13,924 

12,676 

13,000 

6,099 

7,763 

8,000 

3,016 

3,014 

(a) 

1,099 

691 

(a) 

la) 

676 

372 

1,163 

1,081 

(a) 

246 

411 

(a) 

161 

200 

(a) 

2,366 

2,317 

7,000 

86,687 

80,330 

89,600 

(a)  Included  under  “unclassified.’’ 


Consumption  of  tin  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze 
increased  sharply  under  the  war  program,  and  this 
outlet  again  occupied  first  place  by  a  comfortable  margin. 
Under  normal  conditions,  the  tin-plate  industry  con¬ 
sumes  almost  six  times  as  much  tin  annually  as  the 
bronze  and  brass  trade.  Production  of  tin-plate  in¬ 
creased  approximately  22.3  percent  in  1944,  whereas 
consumption  of  tin  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate 
increased  by  19.5  percent.  Greater  conservation  of 
tin  in  this  important  industry  was  a  reflection  of  the 
trend  toward  lighter  coatings.  , 

Production  of  electrolytic  tin-plate  in  1944  accounted 
for  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  quantity  produced. 
So  far,  the  electrolytic  product  has  been  used  chiefly 
in  dry  packs.  The  electrolytic  process  in  the  last  year 
absorbed  about  0.5  lb.  of  tin  per  base  box  of  tin-plate, 
which  compares  with  1.25  lb.  of  tin  per  base  box  in  hot- 
dipped  plate.  Progress  was  made  in  popularizing  an 
even  lighter  coating,  and  authorities  are  convinced  that 
0.25  lb.  plate  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  program  for  1945.  In  the  market  of  the  future, 
packers  and  canners  will  have  the  choice  of  various 
grades  of  tin-plate.  Though  the  trend  toward  lighter 
coatings  is  expected  to  continue,  total  consumption 
of  tin-plate  is  certain  to  increase  and  producers  of  tin 
are  likely  to  encounter  an  even  greater  demand  for. the 
metal  unless  a  substitute  material  comes  into  use. 

Conservation  in  the  use  of  tin  in  solder  attracted 
interest.  Solders  were  developed  that  contained  as 
little  as  2  percent  tin,  and  a  4  to  5  percent  product  was 
used  fairly  extensively.  Use  of  low-tin  solder  is  viewed 
as  a  development  that  holds  possibilities  for  the  postwar 
period. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year.  War  Production  Board 
officials  stated  that  consumption  of  tin  in  1945  is  not 
expected  to  increase.  The  objective  is  to  maintain 
consumption  .at  about  the  1944  level.  In  the  tiii  trade 
it  is  believed  that  about  60,000  tons  of  primary  tin  will 
be  consumed  during  1945,  with  total  consumption  around 
88,000  tons.  This  points  to  another  reduction  in  the 
stockpile. 

Combined  government  and  private  stocks  of  tin  on 
July  1,  1944,  amounted  to  123,000  tons,  against  143, OM 
tons  on  Jan.  1,  1942,  it  was  stated  officially.  Early  in 
October  the  War  Production  Board  estimated  that  the 
surplus  on  hand  would  decrease  about  10,000  tons  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  totals  include  both  pig  tin  and 
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tin  contained  in  concentrates  stored  in  this  country.  In 
reviewing  the  tin  situation,  Erwin  Vogelsang,  head  of 
the  tin  section  of  WPB,  declared  that  the  over-all  stocks 
of  tin  did  not  drop  during  the  last  year  as  badly  as 
feared,  because  of  the  fortunate  purchase  in  1943  of  a 
substantial  tonnage  of  Patino  (Bolivian)  concentrates 
originally  destined  for  England. 

Part  of  the  reserve  supply  of  tin  in  this  country  is 
owned  by  the  Navy  and  some  is  controlled  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  so  that  the  tonnage  of  metal  available  for  consump¬ 
tion  is  several  thousand  tons  below  the  top  figure  usually 
presented  as  the  total  on  hand.  The  “available  metal” 
in  the  stockpile  at  the  beginning  of  1945  contained  some¬ 
what  less  than  100,000  tons  of  tin,  according  to  estimates. 

Imports  of  pig  tin  and  tin  contained  in  concentrates 
totaled  around  50,000  tons  in  1944,  which  contrasts  with 
38,000  tons  in  1943  and  56,000  tons  in  1942.  Imports 
for  1945,  it  is  hoped,  will  exceed  50,000  tons.  Chief 
sources  of  supply  will  be  Bolivian  concentrates,  and  pig 
tin  as  well  as  some  concentrates  imported  from  the 
Belgian  Congo.  However,  importations  from  some 
smaller  producing  areas  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  will  be 
encouraged.  No  commercial  deposits  of  tin  were  found 
in  the  United  States  in  1944,  with  the  result  that  mine 
production  here  was  negligible. 

Though  the  capacity  of  the  Texas  City  tin  smelter 
exceeds  70,000  tons  a  year,  production  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1944  was  maintained  at  a  rate  of  slightly  more 
than  30,000  tons.  Production  at  the  rate  of  100  percent 
of  capacity  is  not  desired  at  this  time,  according  to 
WPB  officials.  The  extra  capacity  was  provided  as  an 
emergency  measure.  Original  plans,  announced  in  1941, 
called  for  an  annual  capacity  of  only  18,000  tons.  The 
cost  of  treating  the  concentrates  at  the  Texas  smelter 
has  not  been  divulged,  but  it  can  be  stated  that  this  item 
has  been  kept  within  the  limits  agreed  upon.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  1944  fully  90  percent  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  consisted  of  Grade  A  or  Straits  quality  tin,  and  it 
is  believed  that  this  percentage  was  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  remainder'of  the  year. 

Bolivian  producers  supplying  concentrates  to  this 
country  agitated  for  a  higher  settling  basis  over  a  good 
part  of  the  year.  Rising  costs  threatened  to  cut  output, 
it  was  claimed.  At  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  revealed  that  arrangements 
were  completed  which,  in  effect,  granted  Bolivian  pro¬ 
ducers  an  increase  in  the  price  equivalent  to  3ic.  per 
pound  of  tin  contained,  retroactive  to  July  1,  1944,  and 
effective  to  June  30,  1945.  This  brings  the  settling  basis 
to  63^c.  The  former  basis  was  6dc,  per  pbund  of  tin 
contained,  f.o.b.  South  American  ports. 

Exports  of  tin  concentrates  from  Bolivia  in  1944 
totaled  39,340  metric  tons  of  tin  contained,  against 
40,958  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1943.  Exports  in  the 
twelve-months’  period,  by  producing  groups,  were: 
Patino,  19,458  tons;  Hochschild,  10,099  tons;  Aramayo, 
2,613  tons;  medium  producers,  3,555  tons;  small  pro¬ 
ducers,  3,615  tons. 

With  consumption  of  tin  obtained  from  secondary 
sources,  including  tin  contained  in  alloys,  averaging 
around  2,500  tons  a  month,  the  need  for  salvaging  the 
metal  from  scrap  and  other  sources  is  obvious. 

The  price  at  which  domestic  consumers  obtained  tin 
was  not  disturbed  in  the  last  year  and  the  selling  basis 
IS  likely  to  remain  at  .  52c.  per  pound  for  some  time  to 
come,  even  though  the  cost  of  providing  a  steady  flow 
of  the  metal  is  certain  to  rise. 

Providing  importations  of  concentrate  can  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  1944  level,  and  the  recovery  of  tin  from 
secondary  sources  remains  high,  tin  in  1945  is  not 'ex¬ 
pected  to  become  more  critical  than  it  was  as  1944  ended. 
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METALS 

Good  markets  for  group  provided  by  ex¬ 
panding  demand  for  military  and  essential 
civilian  requirements. 


METAL  ECONOMICS  DIV.,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

War-imposed  restrictions  continue  to  prevent,  with 
one  exception,  release  of  consumption  and  production 
and  foreign  trade  data  relating  to  the  commodities  to 
be  discussed.  All  have  important  military  uses,  which 
expanded  with  the  increased  output  of  materiel.  In 
addition,  essential  civilian  consumption  requirements  for 
stockpiles,  the  size  of  which  depended  basically  on 
remoteness  of  source,  and  Allies’  needs,  provided  the 
greatest  known  markets.  Inasmuch  as  several  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  group  are  byproducts,  there  is  some 
elasticity  in  output,  assuming  a  reasonable  price  level 
that  is  limited  by  plant  capacity  and  supply  of  ores.  A 
further  modest  stimulus  arose  through  minor  price 
incentives  and  government  financial  aid.  It  is  believed, 
therefore,  that  production  in  1944  equaled  or  slightly 
exceeded  that  in  1943. 

Although  not  a  precise  measure  of  expanded  domestic 
output  of  the  minor  metals,  value  relationships  indicate 
that  it  was  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  that  for  the  more 
common  metals.  While  total  metals  value  nearly 
doubled  during  the  five  years  1939-1943,  that  of  the 
minor  metals  more  than  trebled.  Preliminary  estimates 
for  1944  show  further  slight  gains  for  the  group. 

Use  of  stocks  acquired  under  the  Strategic  Materials 
Act  of  June  7,  1939,  was  limited  to  war  or  emergency 
defense  use  and  by  executive  authorization  only.  The 
wartime  acquirement  programs  of  much  broader  scope, 
however,  did  not  provide  for  sterilization  or  orderly 
disposal  of  eventual  surpluses.  In  response  to  the 
demands  for  a  national  security  stockpiling  program, 
legislative  action  was  taken.  This  was  included  as 
Section  22  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  approved  Oct.  3, 
1944,  by  the  terms  of  which  all  accumulations  of  govern¬ 
ment-owned  strategic  minerals  and  metals  will  be 
transferred  to  stockpile  when  determined  to  be  surplus. 
These  stocks  are  to  be  added  to  those  authorized  under 
the  Strategic  Materials  Act.  Among  the  minor  metals, 
antimony,  beryllium,  cadmium,  cobalt,  mercury,  and 
platinum  are  subject  to  disposal  under  the  Surplus  Act, 


ANTIMONY 

ALFRED  L.  RANSOME 

The  antimony  industry  in  1944  was  characterized  by 
easiness  of  supply  in  relation  to  demand.  Beginning 
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Jan.  1  antimony  was  free  from  allocation  control  and 
could  be  used  in  manufacturing  any  and  all  civilian  goods, 
depending  upon  availability  of  other  materials  still 
controlled. 

Domestic  consumption  of  primary  antimony,  based 
on  data  for  nine  months  of  1944,  probably  will  show  an 
increase  over  the  19,508  tons  contained  in  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  made  in  1943.  Addition  of  secondary  antimony 
will  add  substantially  to  the  total,  which  may  reach 
40,000  tons,  against  37,000  tons  the  year  before. 

In  terms  of  primary  antimony,  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  products  consumed  nearly  the  same  amount, 
the  greatest  single  gain  in  use  during  the  year  being  in 
the  flameprobfing  of  textiles,  principally  duck  for  mili¬ 
tary  use.  The  total  so  used  will  perhaps  not  greatly 
exceed  the  6,952  tons  for  1943.  Shortage  of  duck  has 
held  back  this  application. 

As  in  previous  war  years,  the  supply  from  outside  the 
United  States  was  dependent  largely  upon  Mexican  and 
Bolivian  ores  and  metal,  chiefly  from  Mexico,  with  lesser 
quantities  from  Peru. 

Domestic  production  was  below  the  record  of  5,637 
tons  of  antimony  produced  in  1943  from  antimony  ores 
and  as  a  byproduct  of  Idaho  tetrahedrite  ores.  Such 
production,  though  large  compared  with  the  output  of 
earlier  years,  represents  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  total  supply.  The  principal  source  is  one  mine 
in  the  Yellow  Pine  district  of  Idaho.  The  remainder  is 
obtained  as  a  byproduct  from  copper-silver-antimony 
ores  and  a  few  antimony  mines  in  Alaska,  California, 
Montana,  Washington,  Nevada^  Oregon,  and  Utah. 
Output  from  these  properties  was  negligible  in  1944, 
largely  because  of  the  lack  of  incentive  to  produce  in  the 
face  of  an  adequate  supply  and  an  inadequate  price, 
which  remained  at  the  ceiling  level  of  15.84c.  a  pound 
for  American,  99.5  percent  grade.  New  York,  for  less 
than  carlots.  The  price  of  antimony  ore  showed  no 
change  in  1944,  the  50  to  55  percent  ores  being  quoted 
at  $2.10  to  $2.20  per  short  ton  unit,  New  York.  Metals 
Reserve  Co.’s  purchases  of  antimony  ore  from  domestic 
mines — in  force  throughout  1 944-— were  discontinued 
Dec.  31. 

The  large  stocks  of  antimony  in  all  forms,  in  industry 
and  government  hands  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been 
the  mainstay  of  supply.  There  has  been  some  anxiety 
regarding  the  disposal  of  these  inventories  after  the  war. 
The  Surplus  Property  Act  should  relieve  those  who  fear 
postwar  dumping. 

In  looking  ahead,  one  should  remember  that  antimony 
in  the  United  States  always  has  been  largely  produced 
as  a  byproduct,  and  probably  will  remain  so.  Primary 
antimony  requirements  will  continue  to  be  met  by 
imports,  chiefly  as  ore.  Demand  for  antimony  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  probably  will  exceed  that  of  the  prewar  level, 
partly  because  of  large  requirements  for  storage  batteries 
and  other  metal  products,  and  also  because  of  new 
applications  developed  during  the  war. 

BISMUTH 

C.  E.  NIGHMAN 

Inasmuch  as  bismuth  is  derived  from  lead  and  copper 
smelting  residues,  production  may  not  have  equaled 
that  of  1943,  because  of  the  manpower  shortage  which 
affected  copper  output. 

During  the  first  quarter  the  supply  of  metal  was  short, 
but  in  April  bismuth  was  reclassified  as  available  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  military  and  essential  civilian 
needs.  Metallurgical  uses — principally  in  solders  and 


other  alloys — continued  to  dominate  the  consumption 
pattern.  Restrictions  on  use  and  delivery  of  bismuth 
under  M-276  were  effective  throughout  the  year.  That 
order  was  slightly  modified  July  1  to  redefine  bismuth  as 
including  primary  alloys,  but  small  order  purchases  of 
up  to  100  lb.  monthly  instead  of  50  lb.  became  permissible 
without  WPB  authorization.  It  is  not  expected  that 
this  control  will  be  lifted,  as  a  change  in  military  needs 
might  alter  the  supply  situation.  Allocation  of  bismuth 
chemicals  under  Conservation  Order  M-295  was  also 
maintained  during  the  year.  In  October  the  WPB 
announced  that  supplies  of  chemicals  were  adequate  to 
meet  all  civilian  requirements  for  the  rest  of  1944. 

During  the  year  there  was  no  change  in  the  nominal 
price  of  $1.25  a  pound  in  ton  lots. 
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CADMIUM 

C.  E.  NIGHMAN 

Since  the  inception  of  metal  controls,  cadmium  has 
stayed  in  the  critical  or  most  critical  class.  Against  a 
potential  decline  in  domestic  production  as  a  result  of 
contraction  in  zinc  output  there  was  a  continued  heavy 
military  demand.  As  the  United  States  was  the  dom¬ 
inant  world  producer  and  other  important  producing 
countries  (such  as  Norway,  Poland,  Belgium,  and 
France)  remained  all  or  part  of  the  year  in  enemy  hands, 
needs  of  anti- Axis  Powers  had  to  be  met  in  large  measure 
from  the  domestic  supply.  In  view  of  the  demands  the 
stock  position  was  probably  not  materially  bettered. 
In  July  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  the  U.  S.  stock¬ 
pile  to  be  1,672,000  lb.  In  1941  domestic  consumption 
was  nearly  7,800,000  lb. 

In  January  the  War  Production  Board  revoked  Gen¬ 
eral  Preference  Order  M-65-a  and  amended  Conservation 
Order  M-65.  Amended,  the  latter  listed  permissible 
uses  and  permitted  the  use  of  100  lb.  or  less  monthly 
without  request  for  allocation.  Four  subsequent  amend¬ 
ments  related  to  the  listing  of  uses  or  set  up  modified 
restrictions.  On  the  whole  the  use  pattern  remained 
about  as  in  1943,  with  plating  and  bearing  alloys  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  greater  part  of  consumption. 

Prices  fixed  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 
January  1942  remained  effective.  These  were,  for 
wholesale  quantities,  90c.  a  pound  for  commercial  sticks 
and  95c.  for  platers’  shapes. 

BERYLLIUM 

C.  E.  NIGHMAN 

Throughout  1943  beryllium  was  listed  as  a  strategic 
material  of  which  the  supply  was  inadequate  for  military 
and  severely  limited  civilian  uses.  At  the  end  of 
January,  1944,  and  through  the  midyear  it  was  listed 
as  sufficient  for  military  and  essential  civilian  applica¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  and  despite  easier  ocean  transport, 
about  the  end  of  May  the  War  Production  Board  was 
concerned  with  a  probable  inability  to  balance  supply 
and  demand.  To  stimulate  production  Metals  Reserve 
Co.  advanced  its  buying  price  to  $14.50  a  unit  on  ac¬ 
ceptable  ores — those  of  about  8  percent  or  over  BeO 
content.  The  prewar  price  was  about  $30  to  35  a  ton 
f.o.b.  domestic  mines,  and  purchasers  usually  demanded 
virtually  pure  beryl  or  ore  of  approximately  12  percent 
BeO  tenor.  Beryllium-copper  master  alloy  containing 
about  4  percent  beryllium  was  quoted  at  $17  a  pound 
of  contained  beryllium. 

Demand  leveled  in  midsummer,  and  the  direct  alloca- 
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tion  of  beryllium  (except  beryllium  to  “other  than  Brass 
Mill”)  under  the  terms  of  General  Preference  Order 
M-160,  was  rescinded  by  the  War  Production  Board  in 
August.  Principal  use  is  as  a  copper  alloy,  and  little 
expansion  in  consumption  is  expected,  because  copper 
use  continued  under  strict  control.  Changes  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  position  may  be  attributed  mostly  to  military  needs. 
Consumers  have  hesitated  to  develop  wider  markets,  not 
only  because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  basic  material  and 
fabrication  but  because  there  is  no  assurance  of  a  long¬ 
term  ore  supply  at  relatively  constant  price.  A  new 
factor  was  added  by  the  development  of  a  copper- 
manganese-nickel  alloy,  which  is  said  to  have  a  greater 
hardening  range  and  fatigue  resistance  than  beryllium- 
copper.  It  is  also  attractive  from  the  cost  standpoint. 

COBALT 

H.  W.  DAVIS 

Consumption  of  cobalt  metal,  oxide,  salts,  and  driers 
was  moderately  greater  in  1944  than  in  1943,  but  sup¬ 
plies  were  adequate.  Declines  in  consumption  of  cobalt 
in  high-speed  steel  and  stellite  and  stellite-type  alloys 
were  offset  by  increased  use  of  cobalt  in  magnets,  ground- 
coat  frit,  and  driers. 

Consumption  of  cobalt  in  alloy,  ore,  and  speiss  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1943,  and  represented  about  the  full 
use  of  capacity  for  the  processing  of  raw  materials. 

St.  Louis  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  began  producing 
nickel-cobalt  cpncentrate  near  Frederick  town.  Mo.,  in 
July;  some  of  the  roasted  concentrate  was  shipped  to  the 
Ferro  Enamel  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  proces¬ 
sing  to  oxide.  The  latter  company  operated  its  plant 
throughout  1944,  also  processing  speiss  from  Burma. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  continued  to  produce  cobalt  ore, 
but  at  a  rate  somewhat  less  than  in  1943.  The  cobalt 
which  is  contained  in  the  sulphides  accompanying  the 
magnetite  mined  at  Cornwall,  Pa.,  is  shipped  to  Wilming¬ 
ton  Del.,  for  processing. 

TITANIUM 

C.  E.  NI6HMAN 

Among  the  minor  metals  an  outstanding  record  was 
set  in  1944  in  domestic  titanium  ore  production.  Up  to 
1942  this  country  had  virtually  depended  on  imports, 
which  had  reached  a  prewar  peak  of  about  256,000  long 
tons  in  1939.  In  August  1942  the  National  Lead  Co. 
began  to  produce  ilmenite  from  its  titaniferous  magnetite 
property  near  Tahawus,  N.  Y.  In  the  following  year  the 
output  exceeded  155,0()0  short  tons  of  about  45  percent 
Ti02  content.  Minor  plant  betterments  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  operating  procedures  raised  production  to  about 
197,000  tons  in  1944.  In  April  1944  the  Humphreys 
Gold  Corporation  began  operation  under  lease  from  the 
Rutile  Mining  Co.  (a  subsidiary  of  the  Titanium  Alloy 
Manufacturing  Co.)  of  a  500-acre  tract  near  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  It  has  been  reported  that  4,000  to  5,000  tons  of 
sands  is  being  treated  daily,  with  a  monthly  recovery  of 
about  300  tons  of  rutile  and  2,000  tons  of  ilmenite. 
Other  producers  were  likewise  active.  It  was  also  re¬ 
ported  that  development  of  a  titaniferous  ore  property 
in  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains,  Los  Angeles  County, 
Calif.,  had  been  started. 

Principal  uses  were  the  same  as  in  the  past.  Titanium 
pigments  were  in  large  demand  during  all  of  1944  and 
were  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  white  pigments 


Conservation  Order  M-353.  Production  and  shipments 
were  both  at  new  high  levels,  exceeding  the  previous 
records  for  1941.  A  small  excess  of  production  over 
shipments  accounted  for  a  moderate  gain  in  producers’ 
stocks.  The  conservation  order  was  amended  in 
November  to  provide  that  only  those  rated  orders  that 
are  accompanied  by  military  certification  are  to  be 
treated  as  valid  and  filled  as  preferred  orders.  The 
amended  order  became  effective  Nov.,  4,  and  shipments 
for  November  virtually  equaled  the  record  high  monthly 
rate  established  in  April  1942.  The  continued  high  rate 
of  armament,  naval,  and  merchant  ship  construction 
held  rutile  consumption  for  welding  rods  at  a  high  point. 
Metals  Reserve  Co.  also  acquired  rutile.  Ferrotitanium 
was  in  ample  supply  for  all  military  and  essential 
civilian  uses  and  was  available  as  a  substitute  for  other 
ferro-alloys. 

Throughout  1944  the  nominal  price  of  ilmenite,  60  per¬ 
cent  TiOa,  was  $28  to  $30  a  long  ton  f.o.b.  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  that  of  rutile  guaranteed  94  percent  TiOj, 
was  §c.  to  10c.  a  pound. 

PLATINUM  METALS 

H.  W.  DAVIS 

Although  there  was  no  critical  shortage  of  platinum 
metals  in  1944,  supplies  of  platinum,  iridium,  osmium, 
and  rhodium  were  sufficiently  tight  to  preclude  their 
use  for  non-essential  purposes.  Refining  of  platinum 
metals  in  the  United  States  was  substantially  less  than 
in  1943,  and  it  was,  moreover,  insufficient  for  require¬ 
ments,  which  also  declined  appreciably. 

Refining  of  new  and  secondary  platinum  was  about 
15  percent  less  in  1944  than  in  1943.  Consumption  of 
platinum  (as  measured  by  sales)  was  about  20  percent 
less  in  1944  than  in  1943.  It  declined  in  1944  largely 
because  in  1943  a  considerable  amount  of  the  platinum 
sold  went  into  capital  installations  in  the  form  of  spin¬ 
nerets  for  glass  fiber  and  rayon  and  for  laboratory  ware. 
Sales  to  the  electrical  industry — the  chief  consumer — 
were  about  the  same  as  in  1943  and  the  largest  outlets 
were  for  magneto  and  other  contacts,  electronic  tubes, 
and  spark  plugs.  Sales  to  the  dental  industr>'  were  larger 
in  1944  than  in  1943,  but  none  was  available  for  jewelry. 
Government  stocks  were  released  for  military  and 
essential  civilian  uses  where  requirements  could  not  be 
met  through  regular  trade  channels. 

About  63  percent  less  new  and  secondary  palladium 
was  refined  in  1944  than  in  1943.  Although  refining 
of  palladium  in  1944  was  substantially  less  than  require¬ 
ments,  there  was  no  problem  in  connection  with  supplies, 
because  stocks  are  large.  Sales  in  1944  were  about  6 
percent  greater  than  in  1943.  Both  the  jewelry  and 
electrical  industries  bought  more  palladium  tJian  in  1943, 
but  sales  to  the  chemical  and  dental  industries  were 
smaller.  The  jewelry  industry  was  again  the  largest 
buyer.  Restrictions  on  the  metal’s  use  in  jewelry’  were 
lifted  in  August. 

Both  refining  and  consumption  of  the  other  platinum 
metals — iridium,  rhodium,  osmium,  and  ruthenium — 
were  compiaratively  small.  In  July  iridium  was  freed 
from  direct  allocation  under  Conser\*ation  Order  M-69, 
but  consumption  remained  limited  to  permitted  uses. 
Larger  supplies  and  reduced  demand  brought  a  price 
break  in  July  from  $165  an  ounce  to  $120,  where  it 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Refining  of  iridium, 
osmium,  and  ruthenium  in  1944  was  insufficient  to  meet 
requirements,  but  enough  rhodium  was  refined  to  fill 
demands. 
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MERCURY 

H.  M.  MEYER 

The  outlook  for  the  domestic  mercury  producer  was 
gloomy  at  the  beginning  of  1944.  Purchases  were  dis¬ 
continued  in  January  by  the  government,  which  made 
certain  penalty  payments  for  contract  cancellations. 
When  the  year  began,  production  was  higher  than  con¬ 
sumption  and  imports  were  going  into  government 
stockpiles.  The  consumption-restriction  order,  eased 
in  September  1943,  was  revoked  in  February  1944. 
Production  exceeded  consumption  through  May,  both 
items  lagging  far  behind  their  performance  in  1943.  In 
June  production  was  32  percent  below  the  January  rate 
and  31  percent  below  the  average  for  1943.  Consump¬ 
tion  in  June  was  unchanged  from  January  and  25 
percent  lower  than  the  average  for  1943.  By  June 
the  price  had  dropped  to  about  $100  a  flask,  or  to  only 
slightly  more  than  one-half  the  ceiling  price  for  the 
metal.  In  July  mercury  was  removed  from  the  list  of 
materials  that  were  subject  to  restrictions  of  General 
Import  Order  M-63.  Production  was  reduced  to  2,500 
flasks  each  in  August  and  September,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  August  consumption  gained  sharply  to  3,900  flasks, 
at  which  level  it  remained  for  several  months. 

As  a  result  of  the  conditions  outlined,  the  price  stiffened 
noticeably.  In  the  final  quarter  no  metal  was  being 
received  from  Canada,  where  production  had  ceased, 
the  domestic  production  rate  was  equivalent  to  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  1942-43  average,  consumption  was 
substantially  above  production,  spot  metal  was  hard  to 
obtain,  the  price  was  well  above  its  midyear  low  point, 
and  industry  stocks  were  at  their  lowest  levels  since 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  monthly  canvass  began  in  September 
1939  and  for  an  indefinite  period  before  that. 

The  War  Production  Board  announced  early  in 
December  that  mercury  would  be  released  from  the 
government  stockpile  for  essential  war  uses.  The 
position  of  mercury  virtually  had  reversed  during  the 
year  because  of  unanticipated  happenings. 

Production  of  mercury  amounted  to  about  37,500 
flasks  in  1944,  compared  with  51,929  flasks  in  1943, 
while  consumption  totaled  43,000  and  54,500  flasks, 
respectively.  Quoted  prices  averaged  $118  in  1944, 
compared  with  $195  in  1943. 

ARSENIC 

C.  E.  NIGHMAN 

Production  of  crude  and  refined  arsenic  during  1944 
probably  did  not  diverge  greatly  from  the  high  levels  of 
the  preceding  years  1942  and  1943.  Although  the  copper 
output  of  domestic  smelters — which  usually  produce 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  arsenic — dropped  about 
9  percent  in  1944  compared  with  1943,  lead  production 
remained  nearly  constant,  and  other  sources  of  arsenic 
yielded  an  increased  amount. 

Demand  for  insecticides  continued  strong.  For  these, 
28,500  tons  of  arsenic  were  to  be  consumed  in  the  crop 
year  ended  Sept.,  1944.  These  requirements  were  due 
to  the  intensified  domestic  food-  and  fiber-production 
programs;  also  to  shortages  in  other  insecticides  and  the 
substantial  needs  of  the  United  Nations.  Many  of 
these  countries,  especially  in  Europe,  had  received  much 
of  their  prewar  supply  from  Sweden,  whose  increasing 
isolation  transferred  the  production  burden  to  this 
country.  In  the  third  quarter  of  1944  about  23  percent 


of  the  supply  available  for  allocation  was  earmarked  for 
export.  Needs  of  the  glass  industry  also  increased. 

Because  of  the  heavy  demand  and  to  avoid  unbalanced  1 
production  of  the  various  arsenical  insecticides,  the  War 
Production  Board  continued  to  allocate  arsenic  supplies  ‘ 
throughout  the  year.  Minor  changes  were  made  in  ' 
conservation  orders.  Order  M-152  was  revoked  and 
was  replaced  by  General  Allocation  Order  M-300. 

It  was  amended  late  in  the  year  to  permit  small  order 
exemptions,  not  to  exceed  700  lb.  a  quarter,  for  phar¬ 
maceuticals  and  laboratory  reagents  only. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  the  quoted  price  for 
arsenious  oxide  remained  stabilized  at  4c.  a  pound, 
delivered,  carlots.  In  November  the  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  was  amended  to  permit  application  for 
relief  by  manufacturers  of  insecticides  or  fungicides 
where  substantial  hardship  had  arisen. 


FERRO¬ 
ALLOY 

The  emphasis  is  no  longer  on  vanadium, 
tungsten,  and  molybdenum.  Alloy-steel  now 
easier;  industry  cooperation  cited. 


EDWIN  K.  JENCKES,  Metal  Economics  Division,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  W ashington,  D.C. 

The  ferro-alloy  industry  has  experienced  a  hectic 
period  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  afid  the 
immediate  future  does  not  promise  freedom  from  diffi¬ 
culty  for  some  of  the  alloying  elements. 

Within  the  last  year  or  so  the  emphasis  has  shifted 
away  from  some  materials  that  had  been  extremely 
critical — notably  vanadium,  tungsten,  and  molybdenum. 
The  current  comfortable  position  in  these  metals  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  splendid  cooperation  by  industry 
in  expanding  both  mining  and  refining  operations  and  in 
solving  successfully  the  problem  of  using  lower-grade 
and  more  refractory  ores;  and  to  no  less  an  extent  to  the 
producers  who  have  developed  the  lower-content  N.  E. 
alloy  steels.  Credit  is  also  due  the  steel  users  who  have 
accepted  them  and  learned  to  apply  them  properly. 

Cooperation  by  producers  and  consumers  of  all  the 
other  alloying  elements  has  been  no  less  wholehearted. 
The  present  somewhat  more  critical  position  of  these 
materials  is  due  to  other  causes. 

At  present  few  single-  and  triple-alloy  conventional- 
type  steels  are  allowed,  and  these  are  authorized  for 
closely  controlled  uses  only. 

With  regard  to  high-speed  steels,  the  tungsten  position 
is  so  much  improved  that  the  conventional  types  (con¬ 
taining  no  molybdenum)  can  be  purchased  currently 
without  limitation. 


Published  by  permission  of  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
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In  a  broad  way,  the  consumption  of  the  steel  alloying 
elements  parallels  either  total  steel  production  or  the 
production  of  alloy  steel. 

That  the  variations  in  the  consumption  of  silicon 
and  manganese  follow  closely  the  variations  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  grades  of  steel  is  well  known.  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute  figures  indicate  that  steel  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  about  1,000,000  tons  greater  in  1944,  and  a 
large  output  can  be  reasonably  expected  in  1945.  On 
this  basis  consumption  of  chromium  and  manganese 
will  probably  increase.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  production  of  domestic  manganese  and  chromite 
will  remain  even  at  today’s  levels.  This  will  depend  on 
competitive  market  conditions  (prices  and  grades  avail¬ 
able)  rather  than  on  steel  production. 

The  other  alloying  elements — except  tungsten — 
follow  closely  the  pattern  set  by  alloy  steel.  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute  returns  indicate  that  the  out¬ 
put  of  alloy  steels  in  1944  will  be  appreciably  below 
the  1943  record,  and  this  will  be  reflected  in  lower  con¬ 
sumption  of  molybdenum,  vanadium,  chromium,  nickel, 
and  cobalt  by  the  steel  industry.  Forecasting  the  future 
trend,  however,  is  complicated  by  several  factors  not 
present  in  the  total  steel  picture.  Furthermore,  the 
apparent  mid-year  easing  of  military  requirements, 
coupled  with  the  unavailability  of  certain  alloy  steels 
for  civilian  uses,  undoubtedly  has  distorted  the  true 
position  of  these  materials. 

Obviously,  one  cannot  confidently  predict  the  future 
pattern  for  alloy  steel.  Two  of  the  main  factors  will  be 
the  rate  set  for  military  requirements  and  the  relation 
of  the  ultimate  decline  of  these  uses  to  the  time  when 
alloy  steel  is  released  for  civilian  needs.  Other  major 
considerations  must  include  continued  acceptance  of  the 
N.  E.-type  steels  as  against  a  return  to  the  conventional 
higher-alloy  types  and  the  effect  of  purchasing  speci¬ 
fications  based  on  physical  properties  rather  than 
analysis. 

Tungsten  is  unique  in  that  its  use  has  been  prepon¬ 
derantly  in  high-speed  steel.  Tungsten  requirements 
therefore  are  much  more  likely  to  fluctuate  with'  total 
steel  production  than  with  that  of  alloy  steel.  It  is  also 
true  that  General  Preference  Order  M-21,  requiring  a 
definite  ratio  between  amounts  of  straight  tungsten 
high-speed  and  molybdenum-bearing  high-speed  steels, 
has  been  relaxed  and  that  tungsten  chemicals  are  now 
freely  available.  There  is  also  a  growing  market  for 
tungsten  in  hard-facing  compounds. 

Domestic  tungsten  (ore)  production  will  not  maintain 
its  1942-43  position.  Many  of  the  operations  will  not 
be  able  to  produce  in  a  competitive  market  when  Chinese 
ores  become  freely  available. 

CHROMITE 

EDWIN  K.  JENCKES 

Domestic  chromite  production  is  following  the  pattern 
set  during  the 'first  World  War.  Normal  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  few  hundred  tons  a  year,  but  in  wartime  this 
figure  expands  rapidly,  due  to  diminishing  supplies  from 
other  sources  and  to  better  prices,  and  it  drops  abruptly 
when  hostilities  cease.  The  accompanying  table  illus¬ 
trates  this. 

In  times  of  peak  emergency  production  the  proportion 
of  the  relatively  higher  content  ores  (over  35  percent 
Cr^Oa)  drops  to  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  domestic 
output,  and  even  in  this  class  the  Cr:Fe  ratio  is  too  low 
to  be  acceptable  for  metallurgical  use  in  normal  times. 

Of  the  larger  earlier  producers  of  chromite,  the  follow¬ 
ing  either  ceased  production  in  1944  or  curtailed  radically: 


Chrome  Queen,  Seldovia,  Alaska;  Grey  Eagle,  Glenn 
County,  Calif.;  Coggins  Chrome,  Siskiyou  County, 
Calif.;  and  Mohawk,  Madison  County,  Mont. 

In  general,  with  the  apparent  easing  of  the  alloy  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  freeing  of  sea  lanes,  the  urgency  for  produc¬ 
ing  domestic  chromite  is  declining.  However,  the 
situation  has  not  eased  enough  to  permit  the  War  Pro- 


Domestic  Production  of  Chromite 


Gross  Tons 

Gross  Tons 

Number  of 

Year 

Shipped 

Year 

Shipped 

Operators 

1913 

266 

1938 

812 

4 

1914 

691 

1939 

3,614 

8 

1916 

3,281 

1940 

2,644 

14 

1916 

47,036 

43,736 

1941 

12,731 

46 

1917 

1942 

100,783 

160 

1918 

83,430 

1943 

142,946 

176 

1919 

6,097 

1944 

(Est.)  36,000 

(Approx.)  80 

duction  Board  to  relax  allocation  controls.  From  1921 
to  1936,  inclusive,  the  United  States  production  totaled 
5,030  gross  tons,  a  yearly  average  of  less  than  325  gross 
tons.  Due  to  one  industrial  development,  domestic 
chromite  may  find  a  somewhat  larger  market  than  was 
available  before  1936,  but  this  will  hardly  exceed  a  few 
thousands  tons  a  year. 

Metals  Reserve  Co.  has  extended  its  purchasing  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  period  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1945,  covering 
both  contract  and  small-lot  purchases.  Specifications 
are  somewhat  more  severe  than  those  previously  in  effect. 

The  only  action  during  1944  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  provides  a  discount  on  unscreened  ores 
and  all  concentrates  having  undesirable  chemical  and 
physical  properties. 

MANGANESE 

NORWCX>D  B.  MELCHER 

Production  of  manganese  ore  containing  35  percent 
(natural)  or  more  rfianganese  in  1944  was  the  largest 
since  1918,  and  was  the  second  most  productive  year  on 
record.  Output  as  measured  by  shipments  is  estimated 
at  243,000  short  tons  during  1944,  compared  with  205,- 
173  tons  in  1943  and  190,748  tons  in  1942.  Major  con¬ 
tributors  were  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Anaconda, 
Mont.;  Domestic  Manganese  &  Development  Co., 
Butte,  Mont. ;  Dominion  Manganese  Corp.,  Waynesboro, 
Va.;  and  Manganese  Ore  Co.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Shipments  of  ore  containing  5  to  35  percent  manganese 
totaled  1,660,000  short  tons.  Much  of  this  came  from 
the  Cuyuna  Range  in  Minnesota,  and  the  bulk  contained 
less  than  10  percent  (natural)  manganese.  Shipments 
of  ferruginous  manganese  ore  containing  10  to  35  percent 
manganese  in  1942  and  1943  amounted  to  268,764  tons 
and  471,593  tons,  respectively,  and  shipments  of  man- 
ganiferous  iron  ore  (5  to  10  percent  Mn)  totaled  1,500,- 
613  tons  and  1,251,275  tons,  respectively. 

Production  of  ferromanganese  during  1944  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  681,000  short  tons,  compared  with  661,338  tons 
in  1942  and  702,484  tons  in  1943.  Spiegeleisen  pro¬ 
duction  is  estimated  at  170,000  tons  in  1944;  in  1942  and 
1943  it  was  186,026  and  149,036  tons  respectively. 

Ceiling  prices  on  manganese  ore  were  unchanged 
throughout  1944.  However,  on  May  15  the  Metals 
Reserve  Co.  prices  were  voluntarily  lowered  5c.  per  long- 
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ton  unit  in  the  eastern  and  western  areas — ^from  90 
and  96c.  to  85  and  91c.  respectively.  The  old  price  of 
85c.  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  remained  unchanged. 

TUNGSTEN 

H.  W.  DAVIS 

The  status  of  tungsten  has  shifted  from  a  critically 
short  material  to  a  surplus  commodity;  as  a  consequence, 
the  allocation  of  tungsten  ore  and  concentrates,  ferro- 
tungsten,  and  most  tungsten  products  has  been  stopped. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  improved  supply,  the  Metals 
Reserve  Co.  on  April  30  discontinued  its  premium  price 
for  domestical  tungsten  and  suspended  operations  at  the 
Salt  Lake  City,  re-treatment  plant,  Utah. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  production  of  primary 
tungsten  concentrates  declined  substantially  in  the  last 
half  of  the  year,  and  output  dropped  to  about  10,500 
short  tons  (60  percent  WO3  basis),  compared  with  12,045 
tons,  an  all-time  high,  in  1943.  The  Bradley  Mining 
Co.  was  the  chief  producer. 

Except  for  a  few  long-term  agreements,  the  foreign 
tungsten  contracts  of  the  Metals  Reserve  Co.  expired 
on  June  30,  1944,  and  imports  fell  considerably. 

Domestic  production  is  expected  to  decline  further 
in  1945.  However,  despite  the  high  rate  of  consumption 
since  1941,  the  supplies  made  available  have  greatly 
exceeded  requirements;  a  comfortable  stock  position 
has  been  attained. 

MOLYBDENUM 

ALICE  P.  VAN  SICLEN 

Domestic  production  of  molybdenum  concentTates 
in  1944  probably  will  not  approach  the  all-time  record 
of  61,667,000  lb.  (contained  Mo)  reached  in  1943. 
Following  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war, 
advantage  was  taken  of  our  favorable  position  as  to 
domestic  supplies  of  molybdenum,  and  production 
facilities  were  strained  to  provide  enough  molybdenum 
to  carry  the  load  for  more  critical  ferro-alloy  metals. 
As  the  situation  eased,  production  of  molybdenum 
declined,  and  the  1944  total  may  not  exceed  40,000,000 
lb.  of  molybdenum  in  concentrates. 

Production  from  the  Climax  (Colorado)  deposit 
continues  to  exceed  that  from  all  other  sources,  but 
copper  operations  are  furnishing  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  domestic  supply.  Recovery  of  molybdenum 
from  such  operations  was  begun  in  1936  by  Utah  Copper 
Co.  By  the  end  of  1944  there  were  six  copper-molyb¬ 
denum  producers.  Climax  and  the  Molybdenum  Corp. 
of  America  mines  at  Empire,  Colo.,  and  Questa,  N.M., 
are  the  domestic  mines  worked  for  molybdenum  alone. 

Molybdenum  was  removed  from  allocation  on  Dec  30, 
1943,  but  vendors  are  required  to  report  to  WPB  all 
monthly  sales  in  excess  of  2,000  lb.  Molybdenum 
ingot,  wire,  and  sheets  remain  on  allocation. 

Market  quotations  for  molybdenum  concentrates 
were  unchanged  at  45c.  per  pound  of  contained  M0S2 
for  90  percent  concentrates. 

NICKEL 

H.  W.  DAVIS 

Nickel  continued  a  critical  war  material  in  1944,  and 


although  all  essential  requirements  were  met,  supplies  [T 
were  scarcely  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  ^ 
from  month  to  month.  Primary  nickel  was  consumed 
at  about  the  same  rate  in  1944  as  in  1943.  A  decrease 
in  the  average  nickel  content  of  steel  due  to  the  greater 
use  of  low-alloy  as  compared  with  high-alloy  steels 
resulted  in  proportionately  less  nickel  being  consumed 
in  steel  mills  in  1944,  but  this  decline  was  offset  by 
increases  in  consumption  of  nickel  in  non-ferrous  alloys 
and  other  products. 

Production  of  nickel  in  Canada  in  1944  receded  from  t 
the  record  high  established  in  1943,  mainly  because  of  a 
labor  shortage.  Output  in  Canada  was  208,740,000  lb. 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1944,  compared  with  t 
217,915,000  lb.  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1943. 
Canadian  shipments  in  1944  barely  met  U.  S.  demand.  j 

The  smaller  receipts  from  Canada,  however,  were  y 
partly  offset  by  supplies  of  oxide  from  Cuba,  a  new  ' 
producing  country.  The  Cuban  oxide  is  refined  at  ^ 

Wilmington,  Del.  Nickel  matte  obtained  from  New  0 

Caldedonia  is  refined  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Although  still  comparatively  small,  domestic  produc-  ^ 
tion  of  nickel  was  much  greater  in  1944  than  in  1943. 

The  St.  Louis  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  began  producing 
cobalt-nickel  concentrate  at  its  property  near  Frederick-  ^ 

town.  Mo.,  in  1944.  Some  of  the  concentrate  was  c 

shipped  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  it,  as  well  as  Burmese  c 

speiss,  was  processed  to  nickel  oxide  by  the  Ferro  j 

Enamel  Supply  Co.  j 

By  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  entered  into 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Finland,  the  Petsamo  district  * 
was  ceded  by  Finland  to  the  Soviet  Government,  and  £ 
the  ownership  of  the  nickel  mines  and  installations 
passed  to  that  government,  which  has  agreed  to  pay  the  ^ 
International  Nickel  Co.  $20,000,000  for  its  interest.  , 


VANADIUM  1 

ALICE  P.  VAN  SICLEN  | 

Greatly  increased  production  of  domestic  vanadium  1 

ores  by  established  operators,  supplemented  by  the 
sporadic  activities  of  small  lessees,  brought  forth  a 
record  output  of  4,439,130  lb.  (contained  V)  in  1942, 
which  increased  to  5,586,492  lb.  in  1943.  Termination  of  * 
Metals  Reserve  Co.  purchase  contracts  on  Feb.  29, 

1944,  removed  the  price  incentive,  and  many  vanadium 
miners  returned  to  other  pursuits.  Consequently,  pro*  , 

duction  in  1944  suffered  a  drop  and  may  not  exceed 
3,5(K),000  lb.  In  1943,  about  90  percent  of  the  domestic 
production  of  vanadium  came  from  Colorado  and  Utah. 

The  remainder  was  produced  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
and  New  Mexico. 

.  No  commercially  acceptable  method  for  treating  the 
complex  vanadate  ores  has  yet  been  put  into  practice. 

Since  1941,  “red  cake”  has  been  recovered  from  phos¬ 
phate  rock  mined  by  Anaconda  at  Conda,  Idaho. 

Plans  for  recovering  vanadium  from  the  Lake  Sanford 
(New  York)  operations  of  National  Lead  Co.  have  not 
yet  been  consummated. 

Vanadium  was  under  allocation  control  during  1942 
and  1943.  On  Dec.  30, 1943,  the  War  Production  Board 
removed  this  restriction  but  required  vendors  of  more 
than  500  lb.  of  vanadium  (ferrovanadium  and  commer¬ 
cial  vanadium  pentoxide)  in  any  one  month  to  report 
all  sales  to  it. 

Quoted  market  prices  for  vanadium  ores  are  nominal 
and  have  been  listed  at  27^c.  per  pound  since  1935. 
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EDITORIAL 


Future  Problems  Demand  Enlightened  Leadership 


In  presenting  our  annual  survey,  the  editors  have 
sought  to  place  more  than  ordinary  emphasis  upon 
the  outlook  for  mining. 

To  appraise  the  future  currently  is  no  easy  task. 
Probably  at  no  time  in  the  experience  of  men  now 
living  has  it  harbored  more  uncertainty.  However, 
this  very  fact  imposes  on  us  an  obligation  to  help 
our  readers  clarify  their  views  on  future  problems. 

The  year  has  been  a  peculiar  one.  Throughout 
most  of  it  even  the  stupendous  demands  of  total 
war  were  so  well  met  that  there  was  little  concern 
over  the  fulfillment  of  requirements.  Manpower 
olficials  continued  to  let  other  industries  steadily 
deplete  the  labor  supply  at  mines  and  smelters. 
Labor  shortages  caused  mounting  costs  and  operat¬ 
ing  inconveniences,  but  even  the  harassed  operators 
found  some  comfort  in  the  reduced  rate  at  which 
stocks  were  accumulating. 

Then,  in  December,  von  Rundstedt  upset  the  apple 
cart.  Reconversion  plans  went  out  the  window  and 
the  home  front  outlook  for  a  soft  war  evaporated. 
By  January  matters  seemed  serious  enough  to  make 
even  politicians  start  acting  as  though  they  might 
fulfill  some  of  the  tough  talk  of  the  past  three  years. 
For  mining,  the  stepped-up  munitions  program 
created  a  real  possibility  that  shortages  may  develop, 
and  at  a  time  when  manpower  problems  will  be 
wellnigh  insurmountable. 

But  what  for  the  future?  The  European  conflict 
may  last  the  year  out  or  the  fury  of  the  new  Russian 
offensive  may  assure  the  enemy’s  defeat  this  winter. 
At  this  time  we  can  only  prepare  for  the  worst,  but 
we  must  give  thought  to  the  puzzling  problems  the 
end  of  the  war  will  bring. 

Domestic  producers  want  to  maintain  a  good 
level  of  production  and  whatever  tariff  protection  is 
necessary  to  support  it.  They  want  tax  relief 
adequate  to  make  investments  in  new  mining 
ventures  feasible  and  afford  enough  profit  to  keep 
domestic  mining  a  going  business  instead  of  a  liqui¬ 
dating  one.  They  want  a  friendly  public  land  policy, 
easing  of  unnecessarily  onerous  SEC  restrictions,  and 
general  lifting  of  government  controls  as  soon  as 
possible.  For  all  these  aims  there  are  good  and 
proper  reasons,  including  the  necessity  of  bolstering 
national  security  by  maintaining  good  sized  mine 
and  smelter  production  within  our  borders. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  part  of  a  nation  and 
of  an  economy  from  which  we  cannot  secede.  We 
cannot  prosper  without  good  markets,  which  are 


impossible  in  peace  time  unless  both  the  public  and 
the  industries  which  use  minerals  are  prosperous. 
Thus,  intelligent  self-interest  forces  us  to  lend  our¬ 
selves  to  their  wellbeing. 

Economists  and  business  leaders  insist  that  after 
the  war  American  industry,  particularly  our  impor¬ 
tant  customers,  the  capital-goods  manufacturers, 
must  find  greatly  expanded  export  markets.  This 
will  require  concomitant  imports.  We  know  that 
the  idea  of  footing  the  whole  bill  with  mineral 
imports  is  a  mere  dream  (p.  90).  Nevertheless,  we 
would  be  blind  to  demand  that  minerals  should  not 
bear  a  portion  of  the  load  of  increased  imports. 

Likewise,  an  international  stabilization  plan  and 
bank  may  have  distasteful  aspects  to  adherents  of 
the  gold  standard  June,  1944,  p.  67). 

However,  we  must  ask  ourselves  if  the  stake  of  the 
mining  industry  in  the  provision  of  adequate  credit 
facilities  to  finance  reconstruction  is  not  so  great 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
stabilization  effort.  If  reconstruction  lags,  the 
mineral  industry  will  be  denied  a  very  large  market. 
Also,  if  the  portion  of  the  world  devastated  by  war 
remains  in  a  state  of  chaos  it  is  questionable  that 
prosperity  can  endure  in  this  country. 

To  maintain  a  good  level  of  mining  and  smelt¬ 
ing  postwar  in  the  face  of  the  wage  levels  that 
will  probably  prevail  is  a  herculean  task.  Its 
accomplishment  certainly  calls  for  two  things, 
a  tireless  quest  for  technological  improvement  and 
full  cooperation  between  labor  and  management. 
Nobody  in  the  industry,  management  or  labor,  can 
afford  the  expense  of  inefficient  practices  or  work 
stoppages. 

Any  intelligent  solution  of  all  these  problems  calls 
for  broadening  the  scope  of  thinking  by  mining 
men  throughout  the  nation.  Our  thinking  must  be 
on  a  plane  higher  than  selfish  or  sectional  interests, 
keyed  to  the  immense  problems  involving  minerals 
that  the  country  faces.  * 

If  this  is  not  done,  if  people  throughout  the 
mining  industry  fail  to  lend  their  experience  and 
knowledge  objectively  to  the  formulation  of  national 
policy  affecting  minerals,  then  we  shall  have  no 
cause  for  complaint  if  decisions  based  on  inadequate 
knowledge  prove  to  be  harmful.  Considering  that 
the  problem  of  handling  the  world’s  minerals  can 
well  prove  to  be  a  powder  keg  which  may  explode 
into  another  appalling  world  conflict,  ours  is  no  light 
responsibility. 
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Manpower  Shortage  Spurs 
Advance  in  Mining  Practice 

ROBERT  S.  LEWIS,  Professor  of  Mining,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 


Technologically,  the  most  urgent  problem  of  the  mining 
industry  is  the  maintenance  of  high  production  in  the  face 
of  a  diminishing  labor  supply.  Mining  companies  are  press¬ 
ing  mechanization  despite  difficulties  in  securing  equipment. 


In  the  attempt  to  increase  output 
per  miner  much  study  is  being  given 
to  methods  of  mining  and  moving 
ore.  Increasing  use  of  the  diamond 
drill  for  breaking  ore  is  marked.  In 
stoping,  “ring  drilling”  with  dia¬ 
mond  drills  is  replacing  the  drilling 
of  parallel  holes  in  many  mines. 
A  number  of  holes  can  be  drilled 
radially  from  one  set-up,  while  in 
parallel-hole  drilling  a  new  set-up 
must  be  made  for  each  hole,  and  slots 
must  be  cut  to  afford  a  working 
bench.  Ring  drilling  reduces  the 
amount  of  development  needed. 
Flat  and  down-holes  are  more  eco¬ 
nomically  drilled  than  up-holes,  so 
the  “rings”  are  generally  pointed 
downward. 

Experiments  with  horizontal  ring 
drilling  from  stations  in  raises  driven 
up  both  the  hanging  wall  and  foot- 
wall  of  steeply  dipping  veins  offer 
promising  results,  in  that  the  force 
of  gravity  should  help  to  cave  ore 
in  the  interior  of  the  block  delimited 
by  the  raises. 

Diamond  Drills  Improved 

Long  diamond-drill  holes  have 
been  used  for  some  time  in  blasting 
pillars.  At  one  mine  pillars  in  a 
vein  averaging  43  ft.  wide  and  dip¬ 
ping  about  58  deg.  were  left  between 
stopes.  Pillars,  10  to  15  ft.  wide, 
had  to  be  drilled  with  two  rings  of 
holes,  as  a  single  ring  would  blow  out 
at  one  side.  Rings  were  drilled 
li  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  center  line 
of  pillars. 

Various  forms  of  diamond-drill 
bits,  coring  or  non-coring,  are  being 
tried.  Hand-set  bits  are  little  used 
compared  to  the  “castset”  and 
impregnated  types.  Relatively  soft 
ores  are  drilled  with  non-coring  bits 
of  the  bull-nose,  concave,  or  pilot 
type.  These  bits  do  not  need  to  be 
removed  until  the  hole  is  finished  or 
the  bit  is  worn  out. 

Improved  types  of  diamond  drills 
are  being  developed.  One  machine 
with  a  motor  running  at  3,000  r.p.m. 
will  give  speeds  up  to  4,500  to  6,000 
r.p.m.  through  the  use  of  a  frequency 


converter.  Holes  are  easily  collared 
at  3,000  r.p.m.  Emphasis  in  dia¬ 
mond-drill  design  is  on  increasing 
drilling  speed. 

The  diamond  drill  is  being  used  in 
shaft  sinking  to  break  a  shaft  to  full 
size  after  a  pilot  raise  had  been 
driven.  In  one  case  a  raise  between 
levels  was  started  using  a  5-in. 
diamond-drill  hole  in  the  center  and 
four  3-in.  holes  at  90  deg.  on  a  circle 
of  18-in.  radius,  to  break  a  pilot  hole. 

For  sampling  purposes  a  double 
core  barrel  has  been  patented.  This 
is  said  to  do  away  with  sludge  sam¬ 
pling,  as  it  eliminates  loss  of  core. 

Underground,  the  “burn”  cut  is 
being  more  widely  used.  Holes  are 
normal  to  the  face  and  can  be  drilled 
to  any  desired  depth.  A  greater 
footage  per  round  can  be  broken  than 
with  the  “V”  cut.  One  mine  is 
breaking  8  ft.  per  round  in  sulphide 
ore.  In  loading  this  round,  sticks 
of  dynamite  are  alternated  with  wood 
spacers. 

Rock  drills  are  more  powerful  and 
drill  faster,  especially  when  fed 
automatically.  Various  types  of  de¬ 
tachable  bits  are  being  used,  includ¬ 
ing  a  throw-away  bit.  Though  more 
careful  heat-treatment  is  required, 
sharpened  alloy  steel  (1  percent 
carbon  plus  chromium  and  molyb¬ 
denum)  finds  favor  at  a  number  of 
mines.  About  four  times  the  life  of 
1-in.  quarter  octagon,  plain-carbon 
steel  is  expected  from  this  alloy  steel 
in  i-in.  diameter.  Clamping  dies 
for  sharpening  steel  can  be  relined 
with  stellite  and  ground  to  size  to 
prolong  the  die  life. 

In  regard  to  methods  of  mining 
other  than  those  cited,  Mitchell 
slicing  with  slots  extending  from 
level  to  level  is  applied  to  blocks 


of  ore  too  heavy  for  successful  min¬ 
ing  by  square  sets.  It  is  not  suitable 
for  loose  and  badly  broken  ground. 
Where  work  would  be  done  under 
loose  ground  when  driving  slots,  the 
slot  is  carried  down,  timbering 
underhand  from  the  top  with  the  aid 
of  booms.  Thus  the  miners  do  not 
work  under  open  ground. 

One  company  which  uses  square- 
set  mining  almost  entirely  is  chang¬ 
ing  from  floors  of  large  horizontal 
extent,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  fill  to  within  one  floor  of  the 
mining  floor,  to  smaller  stopes  which 
can  be  carried  safely  to  the  next 
level  before  being  filled. 

Block  caving  at  one  limestone 
mine  is  effectively  applied  by  cutting 
blocks  free  on  all  sides,  carefully 
planned  undercutting,  and  “rocking 
the  block”  during  drawing  to  secure 
maximum  fracturing  of  material  in 
the  block.  Blocks  must  be  drawn 
to  completion  without  interruption 
for  best  results. 

At  another  mine,  after  a  detailed 
comparison  of  the  chute-and-grizzly 
system  with  the  slusher  system  of 
block  caving,  the  slusher  system  was 
found  to  have  many  advantages 
besides  that  of  a  lower  investment 
and  operating  cost  per  ton,  and  will 
be  used  exclusively  in  the  future. 
One  mine  is  developing  a  cylindrical 
concrete  chute  made  of  interlocking 
segments.  It  is  lined  with  inter¬ 
locking  wood  block,  and  is  being 
developed  for  cut-and-fill  stopes,  as 
they  are  being  filled. 

In  open-pit  mining,  a  new  walking 
dragline  uses  either  a  250-ft.  boom 
with  a  14-cu.  yd.  bucket  or  a  180-ft. 
boom  with  a  25-cu.  yd.  bucket. 

Use  of  conveyors  in  open-pit  iron 
mines  continues  to  increase.  Trucks 
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serve  the  lower  end  of  the  conveyor 
line,  which  discharges  into  bins  on 
surface  at  a  railroad.  The  haulage 
otherwise  required  is  many  times 
longer  than  the  length  of  conveyors 
required.  The  conveyors  are  faster. 
Gathering  equipment  moves  down 
hill  to  the  loading  hopper,  and  there 
is  a  marked  saving  in  fuel  and  upkeep. 

One  new  open-pit  copper  mine,  on 
a  30-deg.  slope,  will  send  ore  from 
the  mine  to  the  crushing  plant  by 
means  of  a  balanced  skipway  with 
three  loading  points  along  its  1,075-ft. 
length.  Two  40-ton  skips,  whose 
oormal  capacity  ‘is  30  tons,  or  one 
truckload,  will  operate  in  balance. 
The  body  of  the  skips  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  dump  truck. 

Another  mine  uses  shovels  with  a 
35-ft.  reach  on  50-ft.  banks  by  blast¬ 
ing  down  the  top  of  the  banks 
to  prevent  overhangs.  A  low-hung 
cradle  car  is  used  to  move  the  2^-cu. 
yd.  shovels  around  the  pit. 

New  Drilling  Techniques 

Blast-hole  drills  now  put  down 
holes  up  to  12  in.  in  diameter.  The 
larger  holes  reduce  the  cost  per  ton 
of  rock  broken.  Six-in.  drilling  tools 
weigh  about  1,500  lb.,  and  12-in. 
drills  weigh  approximately  6,000  lb. 

A  power-driven  auger  bit  is  used 
in  exploring  bauxite  deposits.  From 
five  to  six  50-ft.  vertical  holes  are 
drilled  per  shift.  Sample  is  not 
clean  and  uncontaminated  but  shows 
the  presence  of  bauxite. 

In  one  iron  mine,  a  5^-ft.  hole  was 
drilled  by  a  shot  drill  and  a  slot  was 
cut  in  the  side  to  carry  power  cables. 
It  is  now  being  enlarged  to  shaft 
size.  Abroad,  6-ft.  holes  have  been 
drilled  and  10-ft.  holes  are  being 
considered.  At  one  mine  a  24-in. 
churn-drill  hole  was  reamed  to  48-in. 
for  pumping.  Wagon  drills  are  used 
in  opening  50-ft.  benches  in  several 
new  mines. 

Scrapers  can  be  used  where  haul¬ 
ing  and  switching  facilities  are 
limited.  In  large  development  head¬ 
ings  caterpillar-mounted  scraper  load¬ 
ers  with  three  drums  can  be  used. 
These  loaders  are  also  used  in  open 
stopes.  ‘  Scrapers  can  be  used  in 
cutting  shaft  stations,  scraping  into 
skip  pockets  raised  up  to  the  sill  level 
of  the  station.  If  skip  pockets  are 
not  used,  a  scraper  hoist  can  be 
mounted  on  a  wall  plate  across  from 
the  shaft  to  scrap  muck  over  a  short 
slide  into  a  sinking  bucket.  Where 
the  cut-and-fill  method  is  used  in  a 
steep-dipping  vein,  chutes  or  raises 
are  placed  at  bends  in  the  vein 
rather  than  at  equal  intervals  to 
establish  straight  pulls  for  scrapers 


Details  from  Newer  Practice 

DRILLING.  A  blasting  round  for  a  pilot  raise  consists  of  a  5-in. 
diamond  drill  hole  encircled  by  four  3-in.  holes  on  a  18-in.  radius. 
A  shatter-cut  round  loaded  with  alternate  sticks  of  dynamite  and 
wooden  spacers  breedcs  8  ft.  of  drift  in  sulphide  ore. 

LOADING.  Mechanicad  loaders  with  9-cu.ft.  buckets  discharging  into 
52-cu.ft.  cars  operate  in  mucking  drifts  spotted  below  draw  holes  of 
stopes  to  ehminate  chutes  and  grizzhes. 

PUMPING.  Submersible  pumps  are  made  to  operate  under  lifts  up  to 
1,500  ft.  in  capacities  up  to  10,000  g.p.m.  with  motors  up  to  350  hp. 

VEINTILATION.  Two  fans  whicA  have  been  installed  in  p>arallel,  to 
save  power  and  provide  a  scifety  factor  against  interruption  of  air 
supply,  deliver  a  toted  of  468,000  c.f.m. 

MINERS’  WELFARE.  As  a  preventive  against  silicosis,  several  Ca¬ 
nadian  companies  are  blowing  aluminum  dust  into  change  rooms. 
One  gram  of  dust  per  1,000  cu.ft.  of  room  content  is  used  for  10  min. 

SHAFT  SINKING.  Drifters  mounted  on  pneumatic  crossbars  reduce 
over-all  drilhng  time  and  save  physical  exertion  for  miners,  g 

DIAMOND  DRILLING.  Emphasis  in  diamond-drill  design  is  on  in¬ 
creased  drilling  speed.  One  machine  with  a  motor  running  at 
3,000  r.p.m.  will  give  speeds  up  to  4,500  and  6,000  r.p.m.  through 
the  use  of  a  frequency  converter.  Holes  are  easily  collared  at 
3,000  r.p.m. 

OPEN  CUT  MINING.  Forty-ton  skips  installed  in  bedance  on  a  30- 
deg.  surface  slope  feed  a  crushing  plant  and  save  long  difficidi 
truck  haids. 

New  wedking  dragline  uses  either  a  250-ft.  boom  with  a  14-cu.yd. 
bucket,  or  a  180-ft.  boom  with  a  25-cu.yd.  bucket. 

DREDGING.  A  resoiling  dredge  strips  a  10-ft.  layer  of  soil  20  ft. 
ahead  of  gold-bearing  gravel  which  is  dredged  at  the  same  time. 
The  sod  is  redeposited  by  the  stacker  on  top  of  stratified  layers  of 
coarse  material  and  sand  discharged  by  the  dredge. 


and  eliminate  much  cable  wear. 
Remote  control  for  scraper  installa¬ 
tions  is  spreading. 

At  one  mine  a  large  body  of  sul¬ 
phide  ore  is  broken  with  diamond 
drills.  Three  draw  holes,  without 
grizzles  or  chutes,  are  provided  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stope.  Separate 
mucking  drifts,  each  7^x8  ft., 
were  driven  over  to  the  bottom  of 
the  draw  holes.  Loaders  have  9-cu. 
ft.  buckets  and  discharge  into  52-cu. 
ft.  cars.  Spills  from  chutes,  box- 
hole  slashes,  and  slusher  stations  in 
main  haulageways  can  be  expediti¬ 
ously  cleaned  up  with  mechanical 
loaders,  by  adapting  the  loader  to  a 
wider  gage  if  necessary.  A  ditch¬ 
cleaning  plow  was  designed  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  a  loader. 

Shaking  conveyors  are  used  in 
sublevel  drifts  to  move  ore  from 


mill  holes  to  the  ore  pass.  The  sub- 
level  drift  is  driven  about  30  ft. 
above  the  haulageway  to  afford  stor¬ 
age  space  in  the  ore  pass.  The 
conveyor  is  in  a  3  percent  grade  in 
favor  of  the  load.  Wear  on  lining 
plates  by  the  hard  abrasive  ore. is 
surprisingly  light.  Steel  plate  guards 
are  placed  over  the  conveyor  at 
loading  points  to  prevent  boulders 
from  injuring  the  sides  of  the 
conveyor.  ^ 

Another  arrangement  uses  a  30-in. 
belt  conveyor  1,200  ft.  long,  with  a 
second  belt  conveyor,  1,000  ft.  long, 
feeding  the  first  conveyor  at  right 
angles.  Crosscuts  250  to  .500  ft. 
long  are  driven  at  right  angles  to  the 
conveyors  at  1 10-ft.  intervals  by 
the  aid  of  shaker  conveyors.  Slices 
50  ft.  long  on  each  side  of  the  shaker 
conveyors  are  mined  with  scrapers, 
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THE  COMBINATION  of  loading  machine  and  rubber- 
tired  shuttle  car,  here  seen  in  a  non-metaUic  mine, 
provides  a  flexible,  mobile,  and  simple  means  of 


handling  ore  between  the  face  and  the  skip-loading 
pocket  or  transfer  raise,  which  is  finding  increasing 
adoption  where  conditions  warrant. 


will  be  connected  in  series.  Pumps 
are  mounted  on  steel  barges,  which 
are  covered,  lighted,  and  heated. 
Vacuum  priming  units  are  used. 
Submersible  pumps  are  now  made  to 
operate  under  lifts  up  to  1,500  ft. 
in  capacities  up  to  10,000  g.p.m.  and 
with  motor  sizes  up  to  350  hp.  The 
diameter  of  the  largest  motor  is  only 
15|  in.  Such  pumps  can  be  used  in 
crooked  wells.  Units  may  be  located 
in  remote  areas  to  operate  auto¬ 
matically.  Troubles  incident  to 
flooding  of  mine  workings  can  be 
greatly  reduced  as  pumps  can  be 
bung  in  the  shaft,  submerged  in 
collecting  sumps,  or  placed  at  other 
advantageous  points. 

For  underground  haulage,  hy¬ 
draulic  brakes  are  available  not  only 
for  large  main  line  locomotives  but 
also  for  smaller  locomotives.  Tests 
on  diesel-driven  trucks,  bulldozers, 
and  locomotives  indicate  that  these 
machines  can  be  safely  used  under¬ 
ground  if  the  exhaust  gases  are 
cooled  and  scrubbed  and  are  diluted 
at  least  ten  times  before  being  ex¬ 
hausted.  A  minimum  of  10,000 
c.f.m.  of  ventilating  air  must  be 
supplied  to  every  machine.  Diesel- 
electric  locomotives  are  coming  into 
wider  use  at  mines.  One  design  of 
^  hp.  operates  on  30-in.  track  but 
•s  designed  so  the  gage  can  be 
^dened  to  the  standard  width  of 
56j  in.  A  150-hp.  type  has  a 


limited  over-all  height  of  9  ft.  and 
an  over-all  width  of  8  ft. 

Trucks  are  made  in  large  sizes. 
One  type  of  300  hp.  has  two  30-ton 
trailers.  Forty- ton  trucks  are  used 
on  the  Mesabi  iron  range.  Large- 
scale  transporting  of  calcined  mag¬ 
nesium  oxide  has  been  done  more 
economically  by  trucks  than  by  rail¬ 
roads  following  a  more  roundabout 
route.  Each  truck  unit  is  70  ft. 
long,  has  a  net  weight  of  45,000  lb. 
and  carries  a  pay  load  of  30^  tons  in 
two  trailers.  Rubber-tired  electric¬ 
ally  driven  shuttle  cars  are  being 
increasingly  used  in  conjunction  with 
mechanical  loaders  and  conveyors  in 
several  mines  having  flat  orebodies. 

Hoist  Uses  Fluid  Clutch 

Where  the  power  demand  for  the 
hoist  was  only  a  moderate  drain  on 
the  entire  amount  of  power  used, 
a  1,750-hp.  induction  motor  hoist 
was  purchased  instead  of  a  more 
costly  and  complicated  d.c.  hoist 
with  Ward  Leonard  control.  One 
drum  was  fixed  to  the  shaft,  the 
other  had  a  positive  tooth-type  clutch 
to  facilitate  hoisting  from  more  than 
one  level.  Primary  hoist  control 
is  by  electro-pneumatic  contactors. 
Secondary  control  gives  a  ten-point 
acceleration  through  adjustable  re¬ 
lays  of  the  definite  time-limit  induc¬ 
tive  type.  In  one  case,  the  use  of  a 


fluid  clutch  has  not  reduced  hoisting 
time,  but  has  lessened  the  surge  of 
power  that  formerly  came  when  the 
hoist  picked  up  its  load.  Improved 
station  signaling  devices  make  it 
possible  to  ring  from  one  level  at  a 
time,  and  only  when  the  cage  is  not 
more  than  halfway  to  the  next  level. 
A  slightly  different  system  permits 
the  cage  to  be  called  from  any  level 
if  the  cage  is  free.  No  cage  tender 
is  required.  To  release  the  cage, 
a  ring-off  signal  is  given  to  hoistman 
and  cage  is  pulled  to  a  certain  place 
off  the  level.  Amplidyne  and  Roto- 
trol  controls  are  being  successfully 
used  in  mine  hoists. 

A  resoiling  dredge  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  dig  surface  soil,  which  is 
about  10  ft.  deep,  as  well  as  the  gold- 
bearing  gravel.  The  soil  is  dug  and 
instead  of  going  through  the  trommel 
screen  is  bypassed  directly  to  the 
conveyor  stacker.  Thus  the  gravel 
is  stripped  for  a  distance  of  about  20 
ft.  ahead  before  dredging.  The 
dredge  deposits  coarse  rocks  on  the 
bottom,  sandy  material  next,  and 
lastly  the  soil  on  top.  After  beiqg 
left  for  a  time  to  dry,  diesel  tractors 
and  scrapers  and  horse-drawn  scrap¬ 
ers  are  used  to  level  the  ground. 
Water  in  the  dredge  pond  is  condi¬ 
tioned  by  pumping  out  2,000  g.p.m. 
into  a  settling  pond  and  letting  the 
purified  water  flow  back,  with  the 
necessary  make-up  w’ater  added. 
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Flotation  and  Heavy-Media 
In  Ore-Dressing  Spotlight 

S.  J.  SWAINSON.  Director  of  Ore  Dressing,  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


In  general,  1944  marked  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  mineral  industry  in 
Allied  countries  to  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  called  for  by  war  needs.  Pro¬ 
duction  requirements  of  some  metals 
and  minerals  were  actually  exceeded, 
notably  in  the  light  metals  and 
tungsten  and  chrome  in  the  United 
States.  With  the  exception  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  liberated  countries,  the 
Allied  war  needs  have  been,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  be,  met  with 
existing  plant  facilities. 

Many  new  mineral-dressing  plants 
were  built  during  the  year  and  a 
number  of  existing  plants  were  en¬ 
larged.  The  most  notable  expansion 
was  that  of  the  Morenci  plant  of 
Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  where  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  was  installed  for  an 
increase  in  rated  capacity  of  about 
60  percent,  making  possible  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  more  than  40,000  tons  per 
day.  Cananea  Consolidated  Copper 
Co.  erected  a  modern  plant  to  treat 
12,000  tons  per  day  of  a  low-grade 
copper  ore.  The  design  of  the  new 
Cananea  concentrator  was  based  on 
a  thorough  laboratory  test  campaign 
and  the  experience  of  other  large  low- 
grade  copper  concentrators,  princi¬ 
pally  Morenci.  A  full  description  of 
the  new  Cananea  operation  is  given 
in  the  December  1944  issue  of 
E.b'M.J.  Equipment  is  similar,  in 
general,  to  that  used  at  Morenci,  but 
the  flowsheet  is  somewhat  different. 

The  Missouri  Cobalt  operation, 
a  DPC  plant,  operated  by  St.  Louis 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  was  started 
up  early  in  1944.  This  concentrator 
treats  approximately  600  tons  per 
day  of  a  complex  lead-copper-cobalt- 
nickel  ore  by  selective  flotation,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  high-grade  lead  concen¬ 
trate,  a  copper  concentrate  of  inter¬ 
mediate  grade,  and  a  combined 
cobalt-nickel  concentrate.  The  co¬ 
balt  and  nickel  occur  as  the  mineral 
siegenite.  This  is  the  only  known 
commercial  occurrence  of  this  min¬ 
eral  in  the  United  States. 

Other  new  mineral-dressing  plants 
started  up  during  the  year  were  the 
Frederick  town,  Mo.,  mill  of  Park 
City  Consolidated,  treating  300  tons 
per  day  of  lead  ore;  the  Tri-State 


With  new  plants  being  built  and  older  ones  expanded, 
development  of  new  mineral-dressing  equipment  became 
noticeable  once  more.  Flotation-machine  and  fine-grinding 
theories  received  increased  attention. 


Zinc  Co.’s  combined  gravity  and 
flotation  plant  at  Galena,  Ill.,  and 
Minerva  Oil  Co.’s  200-ton  flotation 
plant  at  Cave-in-Rock,  Ill.,  treating 
zinc  ore  in  a  fluorspar-limestone 
gangue.  Fluorspar  concentrates  are 
also  produced  at  this  plant. 

The  500-ton-per-day  lead-zinc  flo¬ 
tation  plant  of  Minas  de  Guerrero, 
Taxco,  Mexico,  was  brought  into  full 
production  during  the  year. 

In  California  a  number  of  flotation 
plants  were  installed  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  complex  copper-zinc  ores. 
These  included  the  Blue  Moon, 
Hornitos  unit  of  Calumet  &  Hecla; 
the  Penn  plant  of  Eagle  Shawmut 
Mining  Co.;  the  Surcease,  at  Oro- 
ville;  and  the  Mountain  Copper  Co. 
at  Redding. 

In  Quebec  the  Moulton'' Hill  con¬ 
centrator  was  brought  into  produc¬ 
tion,  treating  approximately  300  tons 
per  day  of  a  complex  copper-lead- 


New  Non-Metallic  Plctnts 

In  the  non-metallic  field  a  number 
of  new  ore-dressing  plants  were 
started  up.  Consolidated  Feldspar 
is  erecting  a  new  flotation  plant  at 
Kona,  N.  C.,  near  Spruce  Pine. 
Other  feldspar  producers  are  also 
considering  flotation.  A  carborun¬ 
dum  flotation  plant  was  started  up 
at  Craigmont,  Ontario.  Humphreys 
Gold  took  over  the  ilmenite  plant 
formerly  operated  by  Titanium  Alloy 
Manufacturing  Co.  near  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  and  installed  their  spiral 
concentrators,  which  had  previously 
been  found  so  effective  for  the  con¬ 
centration  of  Oregon  chrome  ores. 
Domestic  Manganese  &  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.  commenced  milling  manga¬ 


nese  ores  on  a  custom  basis  in  Butte, 
treating  approximately  400  tons  per 
day.  Lead  and  zinc  concentrates 
are  removed  ahead  of  the  manganese, 
which  is  the  principal  product. 

Heavy-media  separation  (sink- 
float)  processes  continued  to  hold  the 
spotlight  as  in  1943.  More  than  a 
dozen  plants  are  now  in  operation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  several 
more  are  scheduled  for  operation  in 
the  early  part  of  1945 .  Three  heavy- 
media  plants  are  now  in  operation  on 
fluorspar — namely,  the  Gila,  N.  M.. 
plant  of  International  Minerals;  the 
Cowdrey,  Colo.,  plant  of  Western 
Fluorspar;  and  the  Rosiclare,  Ill., 
plant  of  Rosiclare  Lead  &  Fluorspar 
Co.  Northwest  Magnesite  Co.’s 
heavy-media  plant  was  brought  up 
to  full  production  during  the  year 
and  a  further  increase  is  scheduled 
up  to  180  tons  per  hour.  Installa¬ 
tion  of  this  plant  permitted  replace¬ 
ment  of  approximately  200  men  in 
the  quarries  by  three  power  shovels. 
Ore  and  Chemical’s  heavy-media 
plant  was  increased  to  1,400  tons  per 
day,  treating  dump  ores  in  the 
Leadville  district.  Dr.  Hochschild’s 
heavy-media  plant  at  Colquiri,  Bo- 
■  livia,  which  was  originally  designed 
for  600  tons  of  tin  ore  per  day,  was 
stepped  up  to  1,000  tons  during  the 
year.  All  of  the  aforementioned 
plants  use  ferrosilicon  medium. 
Patino  Mines  &  Enterprises’  is  now 
erecting  a  sink-float  plant  at  one  of 
its  Bolivian  properties,  which  will 
employ  a  non-magnetic  medium. 

American  Zinc  Co.’s  plant  at 
Mascot  operated  at  capacity,  as  did 
also  Barton  Mines  Co.’s  plant  at 
North  Creek,  N.  Y.  Hecla  Mining 
Co.  erected  a  sink-float  plant  on  the 
Osburn  property  near  Wallace,  Idaho, 
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CAPACITY  is  up  to  1,400  tons  at  Ore  &  Chemiccil  Co.,  Leadville,  Colo.,  now  milling  old  Tucson  mine  dump. 


to  treat  old  dumps.  This  plant  uses 
galena  medium,  and  is  similar  to  the 
older  Bunker  Hill  plant. 

Eagle-Picher,  which  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  the  world’s  largest  heavy- 
media  plant  and  using  galena  medium 
since  1939,  is  now  installing  mag¬ 
netic  cleaning  equipment  and  will 
change  over  to  ferrosilicon-magnetite 
medium  early  in  1945.  This  is  a 
most  interesting  development  in 
heavy-media,  inasmuch  as  Eagle- 
Picher  has  sufficient  galena  in  its  ores 
to  provide  ample  galena  medium. 

Heavy-media  continues  to  play  a 
major  part  in  concentration  of  iron 
ores.  Butler  Brothers  operated  their 
Harrison  cone  plant,  also  the  fine 
ore  (double  classification)  plant  at 
the  Patrick.  Cleveland-Cliffs’  Hill- 
Trumbull  plant  operated  at  capacity 
throughout  the  season.  Lone  Star 
Steel  Co.’s  heavy-media  plant  was 
started  up  in  May.  Evergreen  Min¬ 
ing  Co.’s  heavy-media  plant  on  the 
Buckeye  property  near  Coleraine  is 
now  under  construction  and  will  go 
into  production  at  the  beginning  of 
next  season.  Scotia  Mining  Co.’s 
heavy-media  plant  near  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  is  practically  completed 
and  should  begin  early  in  1945. 
Algoma’s  heavy-media  plant  is  now 
in  the  process  of  design  and  is 
scheduled  for  production  next  spring. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  com¬ 
monly  thought  that  8  to  10  mesh  was 


the  finest  size  limit  amenable  to 
heavy-media  and  sink-float  processes. 
However,  experimental  work  now  in 
progress  at  American  Cyanamid  Co. 
indicates  that  heavy-media  processes 
can  be  applied  to  much  finer  sizes; 
in  fact,  in  certain  cases  effective 
separations  have  been  made  on  sizes 
down  to  48  mesh .  This  new  develop¬ 
ment  gives  promise  of  bridging  the 
size  gap  between  heavy-media  and 
flotation,  and  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  coal  industry,  where 
beneficiation  of  fine  sizes  is  a  problem. 

Crushing  and  grinding  practice  re¬ 
mained  more  or  less  unchanged  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  An  interesting  paper 
on  “Ball  Wear  in  Cylindrical  Mills” 
was  presented  by  T.  K.  Prentice  at 
the  February  A.I.M.E.  meeting. 
Illuminating  data  were  presented  on 
the  effect  of  ball  composition  on  ball 
wear,  which  indicated  that  hardness 
per  se  is  not  the  sole  factor  that 
makes  a  ball  resistant  to  wear.  The 
conclusions  indicated  that  at  low 
mill  speeds  ball  wear  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  ball  diameter, 
whereas  with  mill  speeds  near  the 
critical  the  wear  will  be  more  nearly 
proportional  to  the  cube  of  the 
diameter. 

“Flotation  Machines”  was  the 
subject  of  a  most  interesting  and 
stimulating  symposium  at  the 
A.I.M.E.  meeting  in  New  York  in 
February.  E.  H.  Rose,  of  Inter¬ 


national  Nickel,  opened  the  sym¬ 
posium  with  a  thought-provoking 
paper  on  “The  Controversial  Art  of 
Flotation.”  This  was  followed  by 
papers  on  “Flotation  Machines  at 
Tennessee  Copper  Co.,”  by  J.  F. 
Myers  and  F.  M.  Lewis,  and  “Ex¬ 
perience  With  Flotation  Machines 
at  the  Sullivan  Concentrator,”  by 
H.  R.  Banks.  The  authors  of  these 
papers  were  in  essential  agreement  in 
concluding  that  no  single  flotation 
machine  is  universally  applicable  to 
all  flotation  problems. 

Mr.  Rose  then  presented  a  pajjer 
“Flotation  as  a  Power  Process,”  in 
which  he  set  forth  what  is  believed 
to  be  a  unique  analogy  between 
grinding  and  flotation  in  which  he 
visualized  the  flotation  machine  as  a 
grinding  machine  to  comminute  air. 
Grinding  of  ores  takes  power  because 
molecular  forces  are  being  broken; 
similarly  the  admixture  of  finely 
divided  air  with  a  flotation  pulp 
takes  pibwer  because  here  also  molecu¬ 
lar  forces  are  being  strained  or 
broken. 

Mr.  Rose  reasoned  that  flotation 
is  a  power  operation  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  grinding;  that  time  of 
contact  in  a  flotation  machine  is 
inversely  proportional  to  power  in¬ 
tensity  and  may  be  decreased  as  the 
latter  is  increased;  and  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  power  intensity  in  a  flota¬ 
tion  machine  results  in  a  decrease  in 
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power  consumed  per  ton  of  ore 
treated.  Data  were  gathered  from 
fourteen  plants,  scattered  over  a 
large  area  and  treating  widely  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  ores,  which  supported 
Mr.  Rose’s  contentions  and  seemed 
to  prove  that  the  tonnage  capacity 
of  a  flotation  machine  per  unit  of 
volume  is  a  function  of  its  power 
intensity;  that  is,  the  total  power 
input  per  cubic  foot  of  cell  volume. 
In  the  past  high  power  consumption 
per  unit  of  flotation  machine  volume 
has  been  considered  to  be  a  disad¬ 
vantage;  Mr.  Rose’s  data  indicate 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  so. 

New  Machines 

The  new  Fahrenwald  sub-aeration 
type  flotation  machine  has  been 
taken  over  for  sale  by  the  Mine  & 
Smelter  Supply  Co.,  and  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  known  as  the  Massco- 
Fahrenwald  machine.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Russian  government 
has  placed  a  large  order  for  a  number 
of  different  types  of  flotation  ma¬ 
chines  including  the  Masco-Fahren- 
wald,  the  Fagergren,  and  the  Denver. 
The  Steffensen  free  air  machine, 
originally  developed  at  Lebanon,  Pa., 
by  P.  L.  Steffensen  and  now  offered 
by  the  American  Cyanamid  Co., 
has  been  installed  at  a  number  of 
plants  in  the  United  States  and 
South  America. 

The  new  Humphreys  spiral  con¬ 
centrator  was  tested  during  the  past 
year  in  a  number  of  plants  and 
laboratories.  First  described  in  the 
Oct.,  1943,  issue  of  E.b'MJ.,  this 
device  has  been  used  most  success¬ 
fully  on  gravity  separation  of  ma¬ 
terial  finer  than  about  8  mesh. 
Concentrating  effect  is  obtained  by 
passing  the  feed,  at  a  controlled  pulp 
density,  down  a  spiral  launder,  into 
which  wash  water  is  admitted  as 
desired.  Concentrate  is  cut  out  of 
ports  in  the  bottom  of  the  spiral; 
tailing,  which  travels  high  on  the 
side  of  the  spiral,  flows  out  at  the  end. 

The  spiral  has  thus  far  been  used 
in  concentration  of  chromite,  il- 
menite,  microlite,  and  lead-zinc  ores, 
and  it  is  being  tested  on  tin  ores  and 
in  coal  beneficiation.  The  use  on 
microlite  referred  to  is  that  in  the 
plant  of  Monarch  Mineral  Products, 
Inc.,  near  Salida,  Colo.,  where  a 
spiral  is  used  to  separate  microlite 
from  lepidolite,  both  products  being 
marketable. 

A  new  development  in  filtration  is 
the  Peterson  “  Syncro-Drum  ”  filter 
developed  by  C.  Lynn  Peterson,  of 
Peterson  Filters  &  Engineering  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  conjunction  with 
U.  S.  Vanadium  engineers,  to  solve 
an  unusual  filtration  problem  at 


Uravan,  Colo.  Orthodox  filtration 
equipment  had  been  found  unsatis¬ 
factory  because  of  the  blinding  action 
of  slime  on  the  filter  media  and  the 
relatively  rapid  settling  rate  of  the 
sand  portionj  which  is  as  coarse  as 
10  mesh.  The  Peterson  filter  takes 
advantage  of  the  rapid  settling  rate 
of  the  sand  portion  of  the  pulp.  The 
filter  is  composed  of  two  drums  set 
close  together  and  rotating  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions.  A  reservoir  is  set 
above  the  two  drums,  into  which  the 
feed  is  put.  The  fast-settling  sand 
portion  of  the  pulp  settles  on  the 
filter  medium,  which  takes  on  a  sand 
cake  before  it  enters  the  slime  zone 
at  the  top  of  the  reservoir.  The 
result  is  a  more  permeable  cake, 
which  enables  more  rapid  and  thor¬ 
ough  washing.  The  reservoir  is 
sealed  at  the  ends  of  the  filter  drums 
by  means  of  cheek  plates.  A  tan¬ 
gential  seal  at  the  point  where  the 
drums  come  together  is  maintained 
by  providing  back  pressure  at  the 
point  of  contact,  so  that  the  filter 
cloths  are  forced  together. 

New  Reagent  Practice 

No  outstanding  developments  took 
place  in  flotation  reagents  during 
1944.  Some  new  methods  of  appli¬ 
cation,  however,  were  brought  out. 
An  interesting  example  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  method  of  reagent  application 
on  metallurgy  was  disclosed  in  a 
paper  by  Messner  and  Bein,  of  the 
Big  Bend  mine  of  Hoefling  Brothers, 
at  Oroville,  Calif.  This  flotation 
plant  treats  a  complex  copper-zinc 
ore.  Whereas  in  ordinary  practice 
it  is  customary  to  activate  sphalerite 
with  copper  sulphate  in  an  alkaline 
pulp,  at  Big  Bend  it  was  found  better 
to  condition  in  the  absence  of  lime 
and  in  a  pulp  having  a  pH  range  of 
6.8  to  7.2.  Lime  is  added  after 
conditioning  with  copper  sulphate, 
whereas  cyanide  is  added  to  the  zinc 
cleaner  feed  as  well  as  to  the  zinc 
cleaner  tailing.  The  method  of  con¬ 
ditioning  of  this  operation  was  found 
to  be  important.  The  laboratory 
testing  had  been  done  in  a  Fagergren 
flotation  machine  and  all  condition¬ 
ing  had  been  done  in  the  laboratory 
cell.  Subsequently  mill  results  did 
not  check  laboratory  results  until  the 
speed  of  the  Devereaux  agitators  had 
been  increased  and  the  pitch  of  the 
blades  steepened.  This  resulted  in 
an  immediate  drop  in  tailing  assays. 

An  interesting  development  in 
reagent  practice  was  reported  by 
R.  E.  Cuthbertson,  of  Climax,  Colo., 
in  January  1944  “Mining  Tech¬ 
nology”  concerning  the  use  of 
“Syntex,”  a  sodium  salt  of  a  mixture 
of  sulphated  monoglycerides  of  coco¬ 


nut  oil  derivation.  The  principal 
function  of  Syntex  at  Climax  seems 
to  be  that  of  enabling  the  use  of 
larger  quantities  of  hydrocarbon  in 
the  circuit,  which  in  turn  results  in 
higher  molybdenite  recovery. 

Automatic  Control 

A  good  example  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  automatic  instrument  con¬ 
trol  in  mineral  dressing  was  given  by 

D.  E.  Bourke,  of  the  Normetal 
Mining  Corp.,  in  the  August  1944 

E. &M.J.  In  this  plant  it  was  found 
that  automatic  pH  control  greatly 
improved  mill  results.  The  equip¬ 
ment,  furnished  by  the  Bristol  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  consists  of  a 
Beckman  model  “R”  pH  meter, 
range  6  to  13,  one  flow-ty'^pe  elec¬ 
trode  assembly  No.  8630  with  glass 
electrode,  calomel  electrode  resist¬ 
ance  thermometer  and  10-ft.  lead 
wire;  a  junction  box  No.  8650  and  85 
ft.  of  shielded  cable  with  terminals; 
one  Bristol  motor  440-M  round  re¬ 
corder-controller,  and  one  cycle  con¬ 
troller  model  No.  6488.  The  electric 
vibrating  feeder  used  for  feeding  the 
lime  was  attached  for  automatic  con¬ 
trol  to  the  aforementioned  equipment 
through  a  motor-driven  rheostat. 

In  a  copper  flotation  plant  treating 
a  high  sulphide  ore  it  has  been  found 
that  the  more  oxidized  the  ore,  the 
greater  amount  of  promoter  is  re¬ 
quired.  To  insure  proper  reagent 
addition  and  uniform  results,  a  meter 
has  been  installed  which  records  the 
resistance  in  ohms  between  two 
electrodes  which  are  immersed  in  a 
stream  of  filtered  solution,  taken 
from  the  classifier  pool.  As  the 
oxidation  of  the  ore  increases,  the 
resistance  drops,  and  vice  versa. 
The  operator  reads  directly  from  the 
recording  meter  the  quantities  of 
reagent  to  add.  Eventually,  it  is 
planned  to  hook  the  meter  directly 
to  the  reagent  feeder,  thus  making 
control  fully  automatic. 

There  have  been  no  developments 
in  the  beneficiation  of  precious-metal 
ores  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
In  the  United  States  the  gold  indus¬ 
try  is  virtually  dormant  as  a  result 
of  Order  L-208. 

No  discussion  of  mineral  dressing 
in  1944  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  one  hundredth  birth¬ 
day  of  that  grand  old  gentleman  and 
pioneer  in  mineral  dressing.  Prof. 
Robert  H.  Richards,  who  reached  the 
century  mark  on  August  26.  As 
educator,  researcher,  and  writer. 
Dr.  Richards  has  done  more  than 
any  other  individual  to  advance  the 
art  of  mineral  dressing.  The  entire 
scientific  world  joins  in  paying  tribute 
to  him. 
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Beneficiation  of  Iron  Ore 
Grows  in  Importance 

E.  W.  DAVIS.  ^Director,  Mines  Experiment  Station,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Rapid  consumption  of  the  nation's  reserves  of  marketable 
iron  ore  and  the  poor  position  of  many  steel  companies  in 
respect  to  future  raw  material  supply  lend  increasing  im¬ 
portance  to  the  problem  of  utilizing  the  lower-grade  ores  and 
iron-bearing  materials  that  are  available.  Experimentation 
with  new  equipment  and  processes  has  become  normal  pro¬ 
cedure  with  the  principal  operators.  Outstanding  in  im¬ 
portance  in  this  research  is  the  problem  of  the  taconites. 


Iron-ore  beneficiation  now  tends 
toward  preparation  of  a  product 
tailor-made  for  the  blast  furnace. 
Only  thus  is  it  possible  to  use  higher- 
cost  concentrating  ores  without  in¬ 
creasing  pig  iron  and  steel  costs. 
This  tailoring  involves  development 
of  the  best  physical  structure  as  well 
as  the  most  desirable  chemical 
analysis. 

Recent  developments  in  New  York 
State  are  good  examples  of  this 
trend.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  and  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  all  have  beneficiation  plants 
operating  in  northern  New  York. 
The  crude  ore  is  low-grade  magnetite 
that  must  be  crushed,  concentrated, 
and  then  agglomerated.  The  ore 
is  hard  and  is  mined  largely  under¬ 
ground.  Ratio  of  concentration  var¬ 
ies  from  3:1  to  1^:1  and  crushing  to 
—  10  mesh  and  finer  is  required. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  even  with  ad¬ 
vantageous  freight  rates  this  sintered 
concentrate  cannot  be  delivered  to’ 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  for  example, 
at  a  cost  to  compete,  on  the  iron-unit 
basis,  with  many  Lake  Superior  ores. 
However,  the  shipping  product  is  in 
beautiful  physical  condition  for  blast 
furnace  use  and  is  high  in  iron,  low 
in  phosphorus,  and  low  in  silica. 
Some  recent  large-scale  blast  furnace 
tests  prove  that  this  type  of  sinter 
has  a  cost  advantage  in  smelting  of 
more  than  2^.  per  unit  of  iron  over 
average  Lake  ore,  which  more  than 
pays  the  difference  in  production  cost. 

The  sintering  process  is  the  stand¬ 


ard  method  for  the  physical  tailoring 
of  the  ore,  but  it  has  its  limitations. 
The  principal  benefit  of  sinter  seems 
to  be  to  open  up  the  blast  furnace 
charge  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
flue  dust  that  is  made,  especially 
when  charged  to  the  furnace  with 
Lake  ore.  Sinter  does  not  reduce  as 
rapidly  as  many  raw  ores,  because  it 
is  a  fused  material  and  is  low  in 
microscopic  porosity.  Undoubtedly, 
a  better  smelting  ore  can  be  made 
using  the  old  Canadian  Grondal 
briquetting  process,  which  produced 
material  not  fused  to  any  appreciable 
degree  and  of  high  porosity.  A  new 
process  which  produces  a  similar 
product  in  the  shape  of  balls  was 
described  by  C.  V.  Firth  in  April, 
1944,  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of 
the  A.I.M.E.  It  is  believed  that  this 
new  agglomerated  product  will  equal 
sinter  in  opening  up  the  charge  and 
in  reducing  flue  dust,  yet  will  be 
reduced  rapidly.  The  process  will 
also  have  the  advantage  of  not 
requiring  any  special  type  of  fuel. 
If  the  time  comes  when  20  or  30 
million  tons  of  additional  ore  must 
be  agglomerated  each  year,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  secure,  at  present  prices, 
adequate  supplies  of  the  standard 
sintering  fuels,  which  are  anthracite 
and  coke  breeze. 

The  average  analysis  of  all  ore 
shipped  from  the  Lake  Superior  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  past  25  years  has  not 
varied  more  than  0.5  percent  from 
8.5  percent  silica.  By  beneficiation, 
concentrate  can  be  produced  con¬ 


taining  much  less  than  8.5  percent 
silica  if  this  will  reduce  blast-furnace 
smelting  costs.  Low-silica  concen¬ 
trate  can,  of  course,  be  mixed  with 
leaner  ores  in  the  blast-furnace  bur¬ 
den,  thus  maintaining  the  8.5  percent 
silica  average,  but  if  the  sulphur  can 
be  controlled,  still  greater  savings 
may  be  possible  by  reducing  the 
silica  in  the  burden.  Most  of  the 
concentrates  now  being  shipped  down 
the  Lakes  contain  from  10  to  12  per¬ 
cent  silica  and  must  be  mixed  with 
lower  silica  ores,  but  the  more 
recently  constructed  concentration 
plants  in  the  East  and  the  new 
plants  that  are  being  projected  in 
the  West  can  be  made  to  produce 
agglomerated  concentrate  having  any 
desired  silica  analysis  between  3 
and  9  percent.  The  grade  is  largely 
under  control  and  can  be  varied  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  blast  furnace  or 
the  whims  of  its  operator. 

New  Equipment  and 
Processes 

During  the  past  shipping  season 
about  15  million  tons  of  concentrates 
were  shipped  from  the  Lake  Superior 
district,  most  of  which  was  produced 
in  the  20  or  more  plants  operating 
on  the  Mesabi.  Originally,  the  Mes- 
abi  plants  produced  low-silica  con¬ 
centrate  from  what  is  called  “stand¬ 
ard  wash  ore,”  in  which  the  silica 
exists  as  free  particles  of  fine  sand 
which  can  be  readily  washed  away. 
Little  of  this  material  remains,  and, 
in  much  of  the  ore  now  being  con¬ 
centrated,  silica  particles  are  attached 
to  the  ore  particles  and  separation 
is  not  so  simple  nor  complete. 
Present  practice  is  to  crush  the  ore 
finer  before  washing  and  to  employ 
jigging,  sink-and-float,  classification, 
and  other  special  processes  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  silica  below  10 
or  12  percent.  This  season  two  new 
machines  made  their  appearance  on 
the  Mesabi. 

One,  the  Dorrco  Sizer,  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  older  Fahrenwald  classi¬ 
fier,  the  principal  difference  being 
that  the  valve  mechanisms  that 
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control  the  rate  of  discha  rge  through 
the  various  spigots  are  operated  in 
the  new  machine  by  an  ingenious 
electrical  control.  Some  of  these 
machines  have  been  operating  satis¬ 
factorily  during  the  past  shipping 
season. 

Another  somewhat  similar  machine 
is  the  new  McNeill  concentrator, 
made  by  Stearns-Rogers,  which  is 
receiving  the  screen  undersize  in  a 
sink-float  plant  and  is  reported  to 
be  making  a  good  separation  of  iron 
and  silica.  This  machine  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  cone  classifier  within  which 
is  a  smaller  rotating  cone.  Water 
passes  upward  through  the  annular 
space  between  the  two  cones,  carry¬ 
ing  the  lower  gravity  material  with 
it.  The  higher  gravity  particles 
settle  down  between  the  cones  and 
are  removed  by  a  drag.  Rotation 
of  the  inner  cone  holds  the  ore 
particles  in  teeter  with  a  minimum 
of  uprising  water. 

Recovery  of  Fine  Iron 

Attention  is  also  being  given  to 
the  recovery  of  fine  iron  in  washing- 
plant  tailings.  Two  pilot  flotation 
plants  have  been  operating  this 
season.  Results  have  not  been  made 
public,  but  it  is  understood  that  in 
both  plants  the  silica  is  being  floated. 
Iron-ore  flotation  is  in  its  infancy 
and  its  value  to  the  industry  cannot, 
as  yet,  be  stated,  but  the  significance 
of  the  point  is  that  concentration 
plant  operators  are  alert  for  chances 
to  improve  practice. 

In  New  York  State  the  new  Fisher 
Hill  plant  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corp. 
is  in  operation.  In  this  plant  Har¬ 
mony  and  Old  Bed  ores,  as  well  as 
ore  from  the  new  Fisher  Hill  mine, 
are  being  concentrated.  These  mag¬ 
netic  ores  require  crushing  to  minus- 
10  mesh.  The  flowsheet  differs  from 
that  of  the  older  plant  at  Mineville 
only  in  that  concentrate  is  sintered 
on  Dwight-Lloyd  machines.  Ore  is 
concentrated  on  new  Linney-type 
separators,  which  are  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  older  Crockett  separators 
but  have  no  spigots. 

The  new  M.  A.  Hanna  plant  at 
Clifton,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  plant  at  Benson,  N.  Y., 
are  now  in  smooth  operation.  At 
Clifton,  16-mesh  screens  have  re¬ 
placed  the  classifier  in  the  grinding 
circuit,  resulting  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  grinding  capacity.  The 
mine  has  been  operated  as  an  open 
pit,  but  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  and 
underground  mining  will  begin  soon. 
At  Benson,  some  of  the  ore  contains 
martite  as  well  as  magnetite,  and 
experimental  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  magnetic  plant  to 


EXPERIMENTATION  with  new  equipment  and  processes  marks  iron- 
ore  beneficiation  practice.  This  "selective  media  concentrator"  is 
being  added  to  the  flowsheet  of  a  Mesabi  cone  plant. 


recover  martite  from  the  non-mag- 
netic  tailing.  Sometime  later,  the 
present  plant  will  be  expanded  to 
include  a  martite  recovery  unit. 
At  Benson,  somewhat  finer  crushing 
is  necessary,  the  grinding  unit  being 
equipped  to  operate  in  closed  circuit 
with  classifiers  or  with  screens.  At 
both  Benson  and  Clifton  the  ore  is 
concentrated  on  Crockett  magnetic 
separators  and  agglomerated  on 
Dwight  &  Lloyd  sintering  machines. 

At  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Republic 
Steel  Corp.  has  expanded  its  concen¬ 
tration  plant  at  the  Spaulding  mine. 
Three  units  are  now  in  operation. 
The  siliceous,  oolitic  ore  being  con¬ 
centrated  at  this  plant  is  ground  and 
classified;  sands  are  then  tabled,  but 
the  slime  is  an  acceptable  grade  of 
concentrate.  Product  of  the  plant 
is  all  sintered.  This  is  the  first  large 
plant  in  the  Birmingham  district  to 
concentrate  the  siliceous  red  ore, 
and  the  fact  that  the  single-unit  plant 
has  been  expanded  to  three  units 
indicates  success.’ 

Concentration  of 
Lake  Superior  Taconite 

The  real  problem  before  the  oper¬ 
ators  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  is 
the  beneficiation  of  the  enormous 
tonnages  of  taconite  that  exist  on  all 
the  ranges  and  surround  practically 

■"Birmingham’s  Future  Depends  on  Concen¬ 
tration.”  Oscar  Lee.  E.dtM.J.,  Oct.  1944,  p. 
104. 


all  operating  properties.  The  re¬ 
coverable  iron  minerals  in  this 
taconite  are  hematite  and  magnetite, 
in  some  places  one  or  the  other,  and 
in  some  places  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
By  grinding  to  minus-100  mesh  the 
iron  minerals  are  sufficiently  freed 
from  attached  particles  of  the  gangue, 
which  is  principally  silica,  so  that 
high-iron  concentrate  can  be  made 
that  is  low  in  silica  and  phosphorus. 
Ratio  of  concentration  will  be  about 
three  tons  of  crude  into  one  ton  of 
concentrate.  This  concentrate  must, 
of  course,  be  agglomerated  before  it 
can  be  charged  to  the  furnaces. 

Great  deposits  of  taconite  exist  in 
which  the  iron  mineral  is  principally 
magnetite,  and  this  type  can  be  con¬ 
centrated  magnetically  using  the 
same  general  type  of  flowsheet  now 
in  use  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Taconite  from  other 
deposits,  in  which  the  iron  exists  as 
hematite  or  mixed  hematite  and 
magnetite,  requires  more  complicated 
processing  in  order  to  secure  good 
concentrate  recovery. 

Several  large  and  well-organized 
research  laboratories  are  working  on 
the  concentration  of  the  latter  type 
of  material:  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute, 
the  Mines  Experiment  Station,  Min¬ 
erals  Separation,  and  American  Cy- 
anamid,  as  well  as  Pickands,  Mather 
&  Co.,  Butler  Brothers,  and  Cleve- 
land-Cliffs  on  the  Mesabi,  and  the 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  at  Duluth. 
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Details  of  the  programs  cannot  be 
reported  at  this  time,  but  in  general 
the  processing  involves  rejection  of 
tailing  at  coarse  sizes  by  gravity 
methods  followed  by  fine  grinding 
and  flotation.  Concentration  of  this 
material  has  been  quite  successful. 
Either  iron  minerals  or  silica  can  be 
floated. 

1'aconite  itself  is  hard  to  drill  and 
crush  but  is  easier  to  grind  than 
many  of  the  copper  ores.  Much  of 
it  can  be  mined  by  open-pit  methods, 
and  great  areas  are  available  that  are 
covered  with  only  a  few  feet  of 
stripping.  On  the  Mesabi,  taconite 
is  exposed  in  the  walls  and  on  the 
bottoms  of  nearly  every  open-pit 
mine.  At  Black  River  Falls,  Wis., 
it  stands  up  in  great  mounds,  and 
in  Michigan  it  outcrops  in  many 
places. 

Every  step  in  the  beneficiating 
operation  from  drilling  and  blasting 
to  final  agglomeration  is  being 
studied  by  experts  in  many  organi¬ 
zations,  and  engineering  offices  are 
making  preliminary  drawings  of 
great  plants  to  produce  millions  of 
tons  of  concentrate  annually.  Min¬ 
ing  costs  including  royalty  and  taxes 
will  be  about  55^.  per  ton,  or  $1.65 
per  ton  of  concentrate.  Milling 
costs  including  crushing,  grinding, 
concentrating,  and  dewatering  will 
add  another  $1.60  per  ton  of  concen¬ 
trate.  Agglomerating  costs  will  be 
about  $1,  making  a  total  cost  at  the 
mine  of  about  $4.25  per  ton  of  ship¬ 
ping  product.  This  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  about  per  unit  at  the 


mines,  9^^  per  unit  at  Lower  Lake 
ports,  and  ll^ji^.  per  unit  at  inland 
furnaces. 

Why  Taconite? 

It  may  well  be  asked  why  concen¬ 
tration  of  taconite  receives  so  much 
attention  at  this  time,  when  great 
tonnages  of  high-grade  ore  still  re¬ 
main  in  the  Lake  Superior  mines. 
The  answer  to  this  question  requires 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  facts 
underlying  the  present  iron  ore 
situation. 

In  the  Northern  steel  districts, 
there  is  smelting  capacity  for  about 
100,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  per 
year.  Though  our  postwar  require¬ 
ments  will  probably  be  much  less 
than  this  amount,  the  country  must 
still  be  prepared  at  any  time  to 
attain  this  maximum.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  shipments  of  ore  from  the 
Mesabi  to  any  such  future  expansion 
is  considerable. 

Of  the  total  of  86,000,000  tons  of 
ore  shipped  from  the  Lake  Superior 
district  in  1943,  62,200,000  tons,  or 
72  percent,  came  from  Mesabi  open- 
pit  mines.  In  1920  only  47.5  percent 
came  from  Mesabi  open-pits;  the 
increase  in  the  years  between  has 
been  gradual  but  steady.  The  en¬ 
tire  nation,  therefore,  has  come  to 
lean  ever  more  heavily  on  this  source 
of  iron,  but  it  is  apparent  that  this 
trend  cannot  continue  forever. 

Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
reserves  of  Mesabi  open-pit  ore  and 


thereby  develop  a  reliable  picture 
of  the  future.  The  Mesabi  reserves 
of  open-pit  ore  and  concentrate  as 
shown  by  the  Mining  Directory  of 
Minnesota  amounted  to  about  615,- 
000,000  tons  on  Jan.  1,  1944.  At 
present  levels  of  shipment,  these 
reserves  would  last  about  ten  years; 
but  when  allowance  is  made  for 
probable  decrease  in  steel  consump¬ 
tion  and  for  new  discovery  of  ore, 
the  expected  life  may  be  extended  to 
15  to  20  years.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  situation  does  not  look  so 
critical,  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  need  at  present  of  developing  new 
ore  reserves,  especially  of  high-cost 
concentrating  ore. 

One  additional  fact,  however, 
changes  the  whole  picture.  Of  the 
615,000,000  tons  of  open-pit  reserves 
on  the  Mesabi,  435,000,000  tons  is 
owned  by  one  steel  company,  leaving 
but  180,000,000  tons  to  be  divided 
up  among  all  the  remaining  com¬ 
panies.  Once  the  war  is  over  and 
private  ownerships  again  become 
important,  most  of  the  “other”  steel 
companies  will  be  short  of  reserves, 
especially  those  which  provide  great 
flexibility  in  production  rates.  All 
of  these  companies,  therefore,  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  quickly 
building  up  their  reserves,  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  activity  in  developing 
taconite  as  a  source  of  ore. 

The  extent  and  intensity  of  this 
search  for  new  ore  reserves  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  appreciated  by  most  people. 
Within  recent  years,  large  steel  com¬ 
panies  have  acquired  much  of  the 


EVERGREEN  MINES  CO.'S  big  sintering  pUnt  on  the  interests  along  with  about  a  third  of  the  former's 
Cuyuna  Range  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Hanna  Cuyuna  reserves.  Some  changes  are  anticipated. 
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Mining’s  Labor  Problems 

John  Gorsuch,  Denver  attorney  and  public  member 
of  the  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Commission,  has  had 
over  two  years  of  close  contact  with  the  labor 
relations  of  a  good  part  of  the  metal-mining  in¬ 
dustry.  His  ideas  and  opinions  affect  directly  or 
indirectly  nearly  every  reader  of  this  magazine. 
Unbiased  and  intelligent,  as  we  know  him  to  be,  he 
is  in  an  excellent  position  to  analyze  mining's  labor 
problems. 

We  are  proud,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  offer  in 
an  early  issue,  Mr.  Gorsuch's  comments  on  labor 
troubles  in  metal  mining.  Written  especially  for 
mine  management,  this  article  will,  nevertheless, 
deeply  interest  every  single  one  of  our  readers. 
Watch  for  it. 


taconite  known  to  exist  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district;  at  Black  River 
Falls,  Moose  Mountain,  Goulais 
River,  and  great  areas  on  the  Mesabi. 
Research  on  these  ores  is  aimed  at 
producing  blast-furnace  feed  that  is 
both  physically  and  chemically  supe¬ 
rior  to  raw  ore.  Cost  per  unit  of  iron 
will  be  higher,  no  doubt,  but  re¬ 
duced  smelting  costs  are  expected  to 
compensate. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  these 
companies  are  also  investigating  the 
only  other  source  of  new  ore  re¬ 
serves;  namely,  foreign  deposits.  In 
such  a  search,  cost  of  iron  and  steel 
made  from  Lake  Superior  taconite 
is  balanced  against  the  same  cost 
using  foreign  high-grade  ore.  The 
cost  of  Lake  ore  delivered  to  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  for  example,  is 
about  9.5c.  per  unit  of  iron;  tatonite 
sinter  could  probably  be  delivered 
there  for  about  1 1 .5c.  Available  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  smelting  cost 
savings  would  make  up  the  difference. 

The  most  serious  competitor  of 
domestic  taconite  is  high-grade  ore 
from  South  America,  particularly 
Brazil.  Mr.  A.  Malozemoff  re¬ 
ported  in  the  December  1942  issue 
of  E.b‘M.J.  that  Brazilian  ore  could 
be  delivered  to  Sparrow’s  Point,  Md., 
for  about  $4.60  per  ton.  Assuming 
an  average  grade  of  65  percent  Fe, 
the  unit  price  would  be  about  7.1c. 
The  rail  rate  from  Sparrow’s  Point 
to  Pittsburgh  should  not  exceed  $2 
per  ton,  or  about  3c.  per  unit  of  iron. 
This  indicates  that  Brazilian  ore 
would  have  an  edge  of  about  1.5c. 


per  unit  over  the  taconite,  but  I 
believe  that  the  agglomerated  con¬ 
centrate  would  have  an  advantage 
over  Brazilian  ore  in  smelting  cost. 
On  a  cost  basis,  therefore,  it  seems 
that  there  would  be  an  even  break 
between  the  two.  Other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  the  steel  companies  would 
prefer  to  have  their  ore  supplies 
located  in  this  country,  where  they 
are  considered  relatively  free  from 
foreign  influence. 

Obviously,  the  investment  re¬ 
quired  for  construction  of  adequate 
taconite  beneficiation  plants  will  be 
large,  and  long-term  operations  are 
essential.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  steel  companies  are  investi¬ 
gating  thoroughly  before  committing 
themselves  to  either  of  the  two 
likeliest  sources  of  new  ore. 

National  Policies 

Government  policies  have  not  been 
considered  thus  far  in  this  discussion, 
but  they  may,  indeed,  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  Many  in  Washing¬ 
ton  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
implement  the  good  neighbor  policy 
and  give  purchasing  power  to  South 
America  would  be  to  buy  iron  ore 
there.  An  example  is  the  U.  S.  loan 
that  financed  railroads  and  docks  for 
the  Itabira  iron  mines  in  Brazil, 
which  provides  that  one-half  of  the 
ore  produced  must  come  to  the  U.  S., 
and  the  loan  is  to  be  repaid  out  of 
proceeds  of  sale  of  the  ore. 

Such  a  policy  must  be  examined 
carefully  before  it  is  applied  generally 


to  any  particular  mineral.  All  agree 
that  our  greatest  postwar  “must”  is 
full  employment;  if  importing  a 
mineral  reduces  employment,  the 
argument  for  importing  that  mineral 
is  weakened.  We  know  quite  defi¬ 
nitely  that  to  produce  a  ton  of  con¬ 
centrate  from  Lake  Superior  taconite 
will  cost  about  $1  in  labor.  Assum¬ 
ing  equal  labor  costs  for  shipping 
concentrate  from  Lake  ports,  and 
Brazilian  ore  from  coast  ports,  to 
Pittsburgh,  then  for  the  money  we 
pay  for  foreign  ore  at  coast  ports  we 
must  get  back  in  goods  purchased 
from  us  the  equivalent  of  $1  in  labor 
per  ton  of  ore  imported  just  to  break 
even. 

If  there  were  any  possibility  that 
the  low-grade  Lake  Superior  ores 
could  be  exhausted  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  there  might  be  some  argu¬ 
ment  for  importing  ores;  but  with 
any  conceivable  demand,  we  have 
several  hundred  years’  supply  of 
taconite.  There  is  no  need  for  con¬ 
serving  this  material.  Nor  is  there 
any  need  for  importing  ore  to  hold 
down  the  price  of  steel.  Neither 
protective  tariffs  nor  government 
subsidies,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  now, 
need  be  employed  to  permit  steel¬ 
making  from  taconite  at  the  same 
price  as  from  foreign  ore. 

There  is  no  need  to  build  up  a 
“strategic”  stockpile  of  iron  ore 
from  foreign  sources  simply  because 
iron  ore  is  not  strategic  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  a  domestic  shortage  in 
prospect.  If  a  two-year  stockpile 
is  deemed  necessary,  why  not  build 
it  up  from  excess  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  and  help  payrolls  at  home? 
This  would  have  the  further  advan¬ 
tage  of  providing  a  steady  market  for 
new  taconite  concentrators,  which 
will  not  be  as  flexible  in  capacity  as 
are  the  present  open-pit  mines. 
Such  a  large  government  stockpile 
could  become  the  balance  wheel  of 
the  industry  with  producers  adding 
to,  or  taking  from,  the  pile  as  demand 
varied. 

Philip  D.  Wilson’s  recent  remarks 
at  El  Paso  concerning  the  terrifying 
possibility  of  the  United  States  hav¬ 
ing  to  face  a  future  war  as  a  have-not 
nation  in  minerals  do  not  apply  to 
iron  ore.  In  that  respect,  we  are 
neither  a  have-not  nation,  nor  are 
we  “scraping  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel.”  Iron  mining  needs  no  sub¬ 
sidy  and  asks  for  no  protective  tariff. 
It  does  ask,  however,  that  foreign 
competition  be  not  encouraged  by 
our  government  with  loans,  sub¬ 
sidies,  or  other  preferential  treat¬ 
ment.  The  present  steel  industry  is 
competent  and  foresighted,  and  the 
nation  will  never  suffer  for  lack  of 
steel  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war. 
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Minor  Metals  Livest  Topic 
In  Non-ferrous  Metallurgy 

CARLE  R.  HAYWARD,  Professor  of  Process  Metallurgy,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Urgency  for  full  production  inhibited  advances  in  metcJlurgy 
of  major  metals,  but  indium,  calcium,  lithium,  and  others 
have  found  important  uses  and  quantity  production  of  them 
seems  a  possibihty.  High  vacuum  techniques  studied. 


TAPPING  reverberatory  at  Texas  tin  smelter.  Output  increased  in  1944, 
but  venture  still  offers  political  and  technical  problems. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  war 
there  was  considerable  anxiety  over 
our  ability  to  meet  requirements  in 
the  production  of  certain  strategic 
metals,  not  only  because  of  shortage 
in  smelting  capacity,  but  because  of 
actual  shortage  in  raw  materials. 
The  story  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
various  problems  were  solved  belongs 
to  the  history  of  1939,  1940,  and 
1941.  The  year  1944  found  the 
United  States  with  few  worries  re¬ 
garding  our  ability  to  keep  supplied 
with  metals  throughout  the  war, 
although  1945  has  thus  far  been 
much  less  comfortable. 

Magnesium,  which  has  been  called 
the  “  Cinderella  metal  ”  of  the  present 
war,  was  being  produced  far  in 
excess  of  consumption,  and  as  a 
consequence  several  plants  have  been 
closed. 

Controversy  over  the  relative 
merits  of  the  three  methods  now 
being  used  for  producing  magnesium 
is  not  yet  settled.  The  electrolytic 
method  is  the  oldest  and  still  pre¬ 
dominant.  The  Hansgirg  process  is 
struggling  to  overcome  certain  handi¬ 
caps,  the  elimination  of  which  would 
make  it  an  important  competitor. 
The  Pidgeon  process  has  success¬ 
fully  produced  large  quantities  of 
magnesium  of  high  purity,  but  its 
final  position  in  a  non-subsidized 
field  will  depend  on  how  cheaply 
high-grade  ferrosilicon  or  aluminum 
scrap  can  be  obtained. 

Aluminum  production  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  consumption,  and  reserve 
supplies  are  said  to  be  available. 
The  large  amount  of  research  which 
has  been  carried  out  on  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  alumina  from  low-grade 
bauxite,  clays,  and  other  aluminous 
materials  will  undoubtedly  be  bene¬ 
ficial  at  some  future  date,  but  in  a 
freely  competitive  market  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  processes 
developed  will  be  used  while  high- 
grade  bauxite  is  available.  When 
the  shipping  situation  was  acute, 
there  was  justifiable  alarm  regarding 
suitable  raw  material  for  aluminum 
production.  We  now  know  that  if 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 


enormous  quantities  of  second-grade 
stock  are  available. 

As  regards  sources  of  high  and 
medium  grade  bauxite,  the  reports  of 
exploration  in  several  West  Indian 
islands  are  encouraging.  These  de¬ 
posits,  even  nearer  to  our  shores 
than  Guiana,  will  undoubtedly  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  supplement  to 
formerly  known  supplies. 

Tin  must  always  be  considered 
in  its  political,  diplomatic,  and  geo¬ 
graphical  aspects  as  much  as  in  its 
metallurgical  aspects,  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  ores  or  concentrates 


treated  in  this  country  must  be  im- 
ported.  This  accounts  for  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  surrounded  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Texas  smelter.  Three 
tin  smelters  were  successfully  oper¬ 
ated  in  this  country  during  the  first 
World  War  under  private  enterprise. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  tin 
metallurgy,  and  it  was  shown  at  that 
time  that  we  could  readily  produce 
tin  from  satisfactory  concentrates 
and  could  devise  methods  for  reduc¬ 
ing  unsatisfactory  concentrates. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  Texas 
smelter  has  been  a  life-saver  in 
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keeping  the  country  supplied  with 
tin.  The  amount  of  high-grade 
concentrates  available  has  been  small 
and  it  is  said  that  the  supply 
is  diminishing.  Since  problems  of 
smelting  and  refining  tin  rapidly 
multiply  as  the  percent  of  tin  in 
the  concentrates  drops,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  smelter  management  must 
have  had  its  troubles. 

Tin  and  Politics 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  a 
mere  metallurgist  to  know  the 
devious  ways  of  diplomacy  and 
political  expediency  or  to  criticize 
the  negotiations  for  obtaining  tin 
concentrate  from  the  Malay  district 
or  Bolivia  in  pre-Pearl  Harbor  days. 
It  is  equally  futile  to  discuss  the 
present  arrangements  for  getting 
tin  concentrates  from  Bolivia  or 
elsewhere,  but  it  is  fair  to  ask  if  the 
experience  in  tin  smelting  available 
in  this  country  has  been  fully  utilized. 
With  the  country  dependent  on  a 
single  producer  of  tin  metal,  it  is 
incumbent  on  those  responsible  both 
for  supplies  and  operation  to  make 
the  output  as  large  as  possible. 

Fortunately,  the  thinner  coatings 
of  tin  on  cans  made  possible  by 
electrodeposition,  the  use  of  coatings 
other  than  tin  for  various  containers, 
the  lowering  of  tin  content  in  solders 
and  other  alloys,  and  recovery  of 
tin  from  scrap,  have  all  played  a 
part  in  preventing  an  actual  shortage 
of  tin  for  the  war  effort. 

Although  we  are  getting  by  with 
many  of  these  devices  for  saving  tin, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  all  of  them, 
particularly  the  use  of  thin  coatings, 
are  as  generally  satisfactory  as  the 
former  practices.  We  shall  probably 
return  to  dipping  for  high-grade 
tin  ware  after  the  war. 

Zinc  is  being  produced  regularly 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  our 
needs,  except  for  an  impending 
shortage  of  Prime  Western  zinc. 
The  new  electrolytic  plant  in  Texas 
is  fulfilling  expectations  and  has 
helped  to  meet  the  demand  for  high- 
grade  metal.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  this  plant  is  using  flash 
roasters  for  treating  its  concentrates, 
and  the  results  seem  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Indium  Used 

Indium,  which  has  been  considered 
more  as  a  curiosity  than  a  valuable 
metal,  is  finding  a  use  in  bearings. 
When  plated  on  the  face  of  the  bear¬ 
ing  and  heated,  it  diffuses  into  the 
surface  and  inhibits  tearing  out  of 
metal  particles,  thus  greatly  pro¬ 
longing  the  life  of  the  bearing. 


Year  by  year  various  minor  metals 
are  knocking  more  and  more  in¬ 
sistently  on  the  door  of  the  metallur¬ 
gical  industry  for  recognition.  In¬ 
dium  has  just  been  referred  to. 
Others  which  might  be  mentioned 
are  calcium,  lithium,  zirconium,  and 
titanium. 

Calcium  is  being  produced  in 
considerable  quantity  by  two  differ¬ 
ent  methods.  If  the  present  costs 
can  be  materially  lowered,  it  might 
have  extensive  use  in  the  steel 
industry,  which  would  greatly  mul¬ 
tiply  its  present  output.  A  limited 
but  important  use  is  as  calcium 
hydride,  which  fixes  hydrogen,  to 
be  subsequently  released  as  a  free 
gas  or  for  reducing  refractory  oxides 
such  as  CraOa,  Ti02,  or  Zr02. 

Lithium  has  been  successfully 
used  as  a  deoxidizer  for  copper. 
Titanium  and  zirconium  are  best 
known  for  their  ferrous  alloys,  but 
some  of  their  alloys  with  copper 
show  properties  comparable  with 
tin  bronzes. 

The  eutectic  alloy  of  copper  and 
titanium  containing  22  percent  ti¬ 
tanium  melts  at  896  deg.  C.  This 
material  may  be  used  as  a  surface 
hardener  for  oxygen-free  copper  by 
pulverizing  it,  mixing  with  a  liquid 
vehicle,  painting  on  the  clean  copper 
surface,  and  heating  under  reducing 
conditions.  The  alloy  melts,  com¬ 
pletely  wets  the  surface  of  the  copper, 
and  the  titanium  diffuses  into  the 
solid  metal,  greatly  hardening  it. 

Lead  has  been  plentiful  throughout 
the  war,  but  increased  military  uses 
and  declining  production  recently 
forced  a  cut  in  civilian  use  of  the 
metal.  Ore  supplies  are  getting  low 
in  some  districts.  One  company 
has  taken  steps  to  solve  the  per¬ 
petual  problem  of  working  up  drosses 
from  blast-furnace  lead  by  smelting 
them  with  soda  fluxes.  The  tem¬ 
perature  required  is  much  lower  than 
that  usually  used  and  the  matte 
which  is  produced  for  shipment  to 
the  copper  smelter  is  much  lower  in 
lead. 

One  company  is  said  to  be  dis¬ 
tilling  zinc  from  Parkes  process 
crusts,  using  high  vacuum  with 
considerable  success. 

The  copper  industry  has  been 
busy  meeting  the  unprecedented  de¬ 
mands  for  this  metal.  The  -staffs 
of  most  of  the  smelters  and  refineries 
have  been  seriously  depleted  by 
resignations  of  employees  to  enter 
the  armed  forces,  and  it  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  those  who  remain 
that  output  has  been  sufficient. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  OFHC 
brand  of  oxygen-free  copper  is 
specially  adapted  for  sealing  to  glass, 
due  to  the  firm  adherence  of  the 


suboxide  to  the  metal.  For  thij. 
reason  it  is  specified  for  vacuum 
tubes  and  similar  equipment. 

Direct  casting  of  bars  and  plates 
from  the  molten  state  has  been 
found  to  be  particularly  applicable 
to  OFHC  copper,  and  this  method 
is  being  applied  satisfactorily  on  a 
commercial  scale. 

Just  before  the  war  started  there 
was  considerable  discussion  regarding 
the  displacement  of  metal  products 
by  plastics,  and  alarm  was  often 
expressed  by  those  whose  primary 
interest  was  in  metals  that  this 
substitution  would  be  serious.  This 
attitude  has  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  fear  more  com¬ 
monly  expressed  is  that  the  supply 
of  metals  is  being  so  rapidly  depleted 
that  a  scarcity  of  some  of  them  is 
imminent.  The  latter  fear  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
former  if  considered  from  a  world 
viewpoint. 

The  development  of  the  airplane 
industry  has  focused  attention  on 
the  light  metals,  and  a  much  greater 
use  of  light  metals  in  general  trans¬ 
portation  is  confidently  predicted. 
The  aluminum  industry  is  rapidly 
adapting  itself  to  large-scale  steel¬ 
works  methods  for  producing  and 
fabricating  light  yet  strong  struc¬ 
tural  members  with  definite  specifica¬ 
tions  which  an  engineer  can  use  in 
designed  railroad  equipment,  trucks, 
containers,  and  furniture. 

The  same  optimism  cannot  be 
felt  regarding  the  immediate  future 
of  magnesium.  The  aluminum  in¬ 
dustry  has  reached  its  present  posi¬ 
tion  through  years  of  systematic  and 
expensive  research;  the  magnesium 
industry  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It 
also  labors  under  a  definite  handicap 
in  that  magnesium  crystallizes  in 
the  hexagonal  system,  which  is  not 
conducive  to  uniformity  in  physical 
properties.  Years  of  research  may 
be  required  to  solve  this  problem. 


Study  Vacuum  Processes 


The  use  of  the  Pidgeon  process  for 
magnesium  in  several  plants  has 
focused  attention  on  the  use  of 
vacuum  as  an  aid  in  metallurgical 
operations.  Reference  is  made  else¬ 
where  in  this  paper  to  the  distillation 
of  zinc  from  Parkes  process,  crusts 
under  vacuum,  and  it  requires  very 
little  imagination  to  see  similar 
applications  for  purifying  alloys  or 
for  decomposing  minerals  at  tem¬ 
peratures  below  those  at  which  the 
constituent  elements  can  usually  be 
separated.  The  ease  with  which 
high  vacuum  can  be  created  and 
maintained  as  shown  in  commercial 
operation  may  stimulate  research  in 
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CAREFUL  sampling  governs  discard  or  re-treatment  of  tin  smelter  slag. 


this  field  with  far-reaching  results. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  as  the  years 
go  by  and  more  metals  are  produced, 
the  scrap  turnover  will  become  larger 
and  larger;  in  fact,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  foresee  a  time  when  some  of  our 
metals  will  exist  in  larger  quantity 
above  ground  than  in  exploitable 
mineral  deposits. 

We  have  been  the  world’s  leading 
producer  for  half  a  century,  but  by 
the  same  token  our  orebodies  have 
been  seriously  depleted.  Further 
discoveries  and  technical  improve¬ 
ments  in  mining,  concentration,  and 
smelting  will,  of  course,  automati¬ 
cally  add  to  our  present  calculated 
reserves,  but  they  cannot  bring  back 
what  is  gone  or  improve  our  com¬ 
petitive  condition  with  countries 
whose  deposits  are  richer  and  more 
abundant. 

Technical  skill,  combined  with 
statesmanship,  business  acumen,  and 
diplomacy,  must  be  harnessed  to 
meet  the  problem  successfully. 

The  handling  of  war  scrap  is  al¬ 
ready  a  problem  of  both  political  and 
roetallurgical  importance,  and  as 
time  goes  on  it  may  become  acute. 

There  are  different  types  of  scrap, 
ind  probably  no  single  policy  will  be 
applicable  to  all  cases,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  disposition  of  the  material 
^  be  made  in  one  of  five  ways. 
1)  Allow  it  to  remain  abroad  to  be 
Worked  up  in  various  countries  which 


need  it.  (2)  Bring  it  back  to  this 
country  and  stockpile  it  until  it  is 
needed.  (3)  Bring  it  back,  reduce 
it  to  bars  or  ingots  and  stockpile  it 
in  this  form.  (4)  Bring  it  back,  work 
it  up  and  market  it.  (5)  Discard  it 
completely. 

All  of  the  above  suggestions  have 
objectionable  features.  No.  1  is 
the  simplest  solution,  but  it  probably 
means  that  no  pay  would  be  received 
for  the  material  and  that  we  would 
be  removing  from  home  consumption 
part  .of  our  natural  resources  for 
which  neither  goods  nor  money 
would  be  returned.  The  opposite 
side  of  the  picture  is  that  the  home 
market  would  not  be  disrupted  by 
an  excess  of  various  metals.  No.  2 
would  provide  a  backlog  for  future 
consumption  at  only  the  cost  of 
salvage  and  transportation.  No.  3 
is  similar  to  No.  2  except  that  it 
would  in  addition  serve  to  keep  scrap 
smelting  plants  busy  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  objection  is  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  what 
the  final  form  should  be.  No.  4 
would  be  sure  to  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  production  of  primary  metals 
and  is  thus  open  to  objection.  No. 
5  seems  very  wasteful  but  is  said  to 
be  favored  in  some  quarters. 

A  final  solution  of  the  scrap  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  by  one  of  the  methods 
listed  or  by  a  combination  of  two  or 
more,  but  whatever  action  is  taken 


should  be  coordinated  with  a  definite 
government  mineral  policy.  Some 
men  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of 
respect  have  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  end  of  the  war  will  find  the 
United  States  in  the  “have-not” 
class  as  regards  some  strategic  metals 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
adequately  supplied.  Others  equally 
informed  have  vigorously  denied  that 
this  is  true.  The  plain  truth  prob¬ 
ably  lies  between  these  extremes, 
but  it  is  high  time  that  consideration 
be  given  to  our  position. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  war  many 
disinterested  persons  urged  that 
adequate  stockpiles  of  manganese 
and  tin  ores,  and  possibly  several 
other  strategic  minerals  in  which  we 
were  deficient,  be  established  against 
future  needs,  but  nothing  was  done. 
The  same  arguments  are  just  as 
valid  today,  only  other  materials 
might  well  be  added  to  the  list.  The 
exhaustion  of  our  resources  is  going 
on  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  even  though 
we  may  believe  that  a  way  may  be 
found  to  prevent  future  wars,  we 
would  be  wise  to  have  the  sinews 
available  should  such  a  catastrophe 
come. 

A  regular  importation  of  certain 
ores  or  metals  over  a  period  of  years 
would  provide  an  important  item  of 
tradejwith  many  countries,  and  if 
stockpiled  so  as  not  to  deteriorate 
would  be  available  for  emergency 
use  at  any  time. 

Should  Stockpile  Scrap 

A  beginning  of  such  stockpiling 
might  well  be  war  scrap  brought 
back  to  this  country,  or  metals  and 
alloys  processed  or  unprocessed  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
or  war  contractors.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  that  if  such  materials  are 
dumped  on  the  market  immediately 
at  the  close  of  hostilities,  the  results 
will  be  disastrous. 

The  writer  is  a  firm  advocate  of 
free  enterprise  and  is  well  aware 
that  unless  it  is  carefully  worked  out, 
a  stockpiling  law  could  be  used  to 
impose  irksome  restrictions  on  some 
metal  producers.  All  will  agree, 
however,  that  the  public  defense 
needs  ■sup)ersede  all  other  considera¬ 
tions,  and  a  provision  for  ample 
metal  supplies  is  certainly  vital. 

The  critical  need  is  not  merely 
for  a  policy  but  for  wisely  drawn 
laws  to  put  the  policy  into  effect. 
Wise  laws  will  allow  producers  to 
operate  within  well-defined  limits 
and  probably  under  conditions  which 
will  be  just  as  free  from  harassing 
restrictions  as  those  existing  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war. 
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Light  Metals  Are  Used  I 

In  Many  New  Products  I 


The  aluminum  industry  in  1944 
went  “over  the  top”  in  supplying 
war  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  to  permit  WPB  to  close 
down  entirely  a  number  of  plants. 
1.  W.  Wilson,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  operations,  Aluminum  Company 
of  America,  in  a  year-end  review  of 
the  industry,  stated  that  despite  re¬ 
duced  production,  aluminum  is  still 
being  made  in  this  country  at  a  rate 
three  times  that  of  the  peacetime 
peak.  During  1944,  aluminum  was 
not  only  returned  to  those  military 
uses  for  which  other  materials  had 
been  substituted,  but  was,  itself,  sub¬ 
stituted  in  many  cases  for  other 
materials  less  plentiful.  The  new 
year  should  see  growing  amounts  of 
aluminum  going  into  semi-military 
and  civilian  uses  which  must  be 
expanded  as  rapidly  as  manpower 
may  be  safely,  diverted  to  their 
development. 

Prime  examples  of  semi-military 
uses  are  airplane  landing  mats  weigh¬ 
ing  about  half  as  much  as  the  older 
steel  type,  and  aluminum  gasoline 
drums  weighing  21  lb.  compared 
with  52  lb.  for  those  of  other  mate¬ 
rials.  Hopper  cars  with  aluminum 
sides  and  ends,  and  aluminum  box 
cars  are  typical  civilian  products 
which  have  already  been  manufac¬ 
tured.  Wherever  possible,  surplus 
aluminum  stock  left  in  military 
stores  has  been  utilized.  Recently, 
aluminum  sheet  belonging  to  the 
Army  was  turned  over  to  the  Navy 
to  replace  more  critical  materials 
used  as  siding  and  roofing  in  the 
construction  of  warehouses. 

Among  the  new  alloys  developed 
by  aluminum  manufacturers  during 
1944  is  the  new  Alcoa  alloy,  75S, 
which  has  a  yield  strength  of  twice 
that  of  the  strong  aluminum  alloys 
used  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  an 
ultimate  strength  exceeding  80,000 
lb.  per  square  inch. 

To  help  offset  the  shortage  of  high- 
grade  domestic  ores,  Alcoa  research 
laboratories  completed  and  put  into 
operation  a  process  in  which  a  sinter¬ 
ing  operation  is  combined  with  the 
standard  Bayer  process  for  obtaining 
alumina  from  bauxite  and  other 
aluminum-bearing  ores.  The  new 
process  is  the  result  of  a  quarter 
century  of  research  and  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  use  of  low-grade  ores  which 


were  considered  of  little  commercial 
value  before  the  war.  A  new  labora¬ 
tory  to  develop  further  improve¬ 
ments  in  operating  technique  of  this 
new  process  has  been  completed  at 
the  East  St.  Louis  Works.  Labora¬ 
tory  equipment  can  be  connected  in 
complete  systems  for  any  alkaline 
digestion  or  sinter  process,  or  com¬ 
bination  of  these  processes,  to  handle 
any  type  of  raw  material. 

To  meet  urgent  civilian  demands 
for  aluminum,  WPB  issued  during 
the  latter  half  of  1944  a  series  of 
authorizations  for  use  of  the  metal 
in  cases  where  manpower  would  not 
be  taken  from  essential  war  work  and 
where  more  critical  materials  could 
be  replaced.  Among  such  authoriza¬ 
tions  were  aluminum  truck  and 
trailer  bodies,  collapsible  tubes,  metal 
containers  including  cans,  tank 
bodies,  motorcycles,  electrical  wiring 
devices,  domestic  mechanical  re¬ 
frigerators,  domestic  laundry  equip¬ 
ment,  automatic  phonographs,  cas¬ 
kets,  burial  vaults,  furniture  and 
furniture  parts,  aluminum  paint, 
light  power-driven  tools,  cooking 
utensils,  food-processing  machinery, 
engineering  instruments,  and  indus¬ 
trial-type  lighting  equipment. 

Facilities  for  producing  aluminum 
have  stimulated  interest  in  peace¬ 
time  prospects  for  this  light  metal. 
The  lower  price  of  aluminum  ingot, 
now  25  percent  below  pre-war  prices, 
and  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
workers  are  familiar  with  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  advantages  of  alumi¬ 
num,  indicate  a  greatly  enlarged 
civilian  postwar  market. 

Magnesium  Uses  Expand 

Magnesium  was  so  adequately 
supplied  for  war  needs  in  1944  that 
production  was  cut  to  about  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  nation’s  rated  capacity  of 
290,000  short  tons  per  year.  Out¬ 
put  for  the  year  was  approximately 
170,000  short  tons.  Cutbacks  oc¬ 
curred  chiefly  in  government-owned 
plants. 

In  September,  Dr.  Willard  Dow, 
president  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
maintained  in  an  open  letter  to  WPB 
that  mounting  surpluses  of  mag¬ 
nesium  justified  immediate  removal 
of  all  government  controls  over  the 
industry.  Preference  Order  M-2-b 


restricting  the  use  and  delivery  of 
.magnesium  was  revoked  on  Oct.  3, 
thus  removing  an  important  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  unhampered  operation  by 
private  enterprise. 

About  76  percent  of  the  country’s 
production  of  magnesium  went  into 
aircraft  and  incendiary  bombs.  The 
average  modern  airplane  requires  a 
half  ton  of  alloys  containing  at  least 
90  percent  magnesium,  the  remainder 
being  aluminum,  zinc,  or  manganese. 

A  poll  taken  among  most  of  the 
nation’s  magnesium  fabricators  re¬ 
vealed  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  intend  to  stay  in  the  business 
after  the  war.  Because  of  magne¬ 
sium’s  light  weight,  approximately 
one-quarter  that  of  steel,  manu¬ 
facturers  anticipate  widespread  use 
in  the  construction  of  commodities 
which  have  to  be  moved,  such  as 
manually  handled  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment,  reciprocating  and  revolving 
machinery,  transportation  vehicles 
and  containers,  appliances,  toys,  and 
wheeled  vehicles. 

The  ingot  price  of  magnesium, 
which  was  reduced  from  27j!f.  per 
pound  in  1939  to  20^^.  in  1944, 
warrants  the  use  of  the  metal  in 
those  parts  where  weight  saving  is 
desirable  or  necessary.  Magnesium 
alloys  are  available  to  industry  in  all 
of  the  commonly  used  fabricated 
forms,  including  sand  castings,  per¬ 
manent  mold  castings,  die  castings, 
forgings,  rolled  sheets  and  plates, 
extruded  bars  and  tubing,  and 
extruded  structural  shapes. 

Experience  in  the  war  industries 
has  demonstrated  that  magnesium 
can  be  handled  in  machine  shops  the 
same  as  other  metals.  It  can  be 
machined,  welded,  riveted,  bent,  and 
rolled. 

Although  wartime  demands  for 
magnesium  have  boosted  the  indus¬ 
try  into  prominence,  the  following 
factors  indicate  that  it  will  occupy  a 
favorable  position  among  the  indus¬ 
tries  which  will  supply  future  civilian 
demands:  adequate  production  facili¬ 
ties,  reduced  operating  costs  and 
competitive  metal  prices,  lively  re¬ 
search  stimulating  a  healthy'^  demand, 
the  variety  of  marketed  fabricated 
forms,  amenability  of  the  metal  to 
machine-shop  processes,  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  trend  toward  lighter  metals  in 
moving  parts. 
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Research  Broadens  Market 
For  Industrial  Minerals 


G.  W.  JOSEPHSON,  Assistant  Chief,  Non-metal  Economics  Division,  and  O.  C.  RALSTON,  Chief 
Industrial  Minerals  Division,  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Onset  of  the  war  brought  with 
it  a  realization  that  our  supplies  of 
certain  minerals  were  relatively  pre¬ 
carious,  and  in  1939  Congress  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  accumulation 
of  a  government  stockpile.  To  this 
stockpile  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944  has  now  directed  that  govern¬ 
ment-owned  inventories  of  specified 
strategic  minerals  be  transferred 
when  they  are  determined  to  be 
surplus.  Mica,'  quartz  crystals,  in¬ 
dustrial  diamonds,  fluorspar,  and 
graphite  are  mentioned,  and  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  to  include  any  other 
minerals  in  such  quantities  as  the 
.\rmy  and  Navy  Munitions  Board 
may  determine  to  be  necessary. 

In  1944  strategic  non-metallics  re¬ 
ceived  major  consideration,  but  as 
supply  problems  were  solved,  stock¬ 
piles  increased,  and  progress  in  battle 
strengthened  the  belief  that  the  end 
was  in  sight,  interest  began  to  veer 
toward  construction  and  other  post¬ 
war  markets.  Resurgence  of  Ger¬ 
man  resistance  at  the  end  of  the  year 
dampened  optimism,  but  problems  of 
reconversion  are  still  receiving  serious 
consideration. 

ABRASIVES.  Supplies  of  natural 
abrasives,  with  the  exception  of 
corundum,  have  been  ample.  Very 
fine  garnet  powders  are  being  pro¬ 
moted  for  use  in  optical  glass  polish¬ 
ing  as  a  corundum  substitute.  Many 
users  of  foreign  flint  grinding  pebbles 
had  substantial  stockpiles  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  time  has 
depleted  them.  Flint  pebbles  from 
limestone  formations  in  Texas  have 
entered  the  market,  and  pebbles  are 
being  manufactured  from  quartzite  at 
Baraboo,  Wis.  After  being  crushed 
the  fragments  are  abraded  for  five 
hours  in  a  ball  mill.  Three  tons  of 
well-rounded  pebbles  are  obtained 
from  a  7-ton  charge. 

Corundum  supplies  were  very  low, 
and  the  mineral  was  placed  under 
allocation  by  WPB.  We  have  been 
largely  dependent  upon  South  Africa 
to  date,  and  receipts  have  been 
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The  union  of  silica  with  organic  compounds  to  yield  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  series  of  resinous  and  rubber-like  products,  and 
the  use  of  calcium  carbonate  to  replace  cornstarch  in  baking 
powder,  are  illustrations  of  the  many  unexpected  applica¬ 
tions  through  which  research  is  constantly  broadening  the 
non-metalhc  mineral  market.  The  annual  value  of  non- 
metallic  mineral  products  in  the  United  States  now  approxi¬ 
mates  a  biUion  dollars. 


barely  adequate.  The  search  for  do¬ 
mestic  sources  has  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  deposits  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  North  Carolina,  and  Montana. 

The  high  wartime  demands  for 
industrial  diamonds  have  been  met 
successfully  by  African  and  Brazilian 
suppliers.  Industrial  demands  have 
been  so  great  that  appreciable  quan¬ 
tities  of  jewel  grades  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  industrial  lots.  Close 
supervision  is  required  to  avoid  diver¬ 
sion  into  the  jewel  trade  after  ship¬ 
ments  have  arrived  in  the  United 
States.  Increased  diamond  drilling 
of  blast  holes  has  grown  to  such  a 
point  that  it  is  limited  only  by  the 
supply  of  diamonds  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Some  diamonds  have  been 
mined  in  the  United  States,  but  we 
are  dependent  on  foreign  countries 
for  our  commercial  supply.  During 
1944  the  Bureau  of  Mines  explored 
and  drilled  the  diamond-bearing  area 
in  Arkansas  to  a  limited  extent. 

ASBESTOS.  Although  the  United 
States  has  produced  asbestos  for 
many  years,  we  depend  upon  Canada 
for  most  of  our  requirements. 
Smaller  quantities  of  spinning-grade 
fiber  come  from  Africa,  Australia, 
India,  and  Russia.  Supplies  of  most 
grades  have  been  adequate;  a  threat¬ 
ened  shortage  in  lagging  cloth  was 
met  by  adding  about  22  percent 
fibrous  glass  to  the  asbestos  yarn. 
Efforts  to  increase  domestic  output 
have  met  varying  success.  Vermont 
Asbestos  Mines  opened  a  new  quarry 


at  Eden,  Vt.,  and  found  a  substantial 
quantity  of  slip-fiber  chrysotile,  some 
of  which  measures  up  to  12  in.  in 
length.  Fibers  of  such  unusual 
length  present  new  technical  prob¬ 
lems.  The  material  is  so  long  that 
most  of  the  present  spinning  equip¬ 
ment  is  unable  to  handle  it.  Diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  experienced  in  freeing 
and  fiberizing  the  crude  mineral;  an 
impact  crusher  now  being  installed 
is  expected  to  give  better  results. 
Manpower  shortages  have  prevented 
hand  cobbing,  so  the  entire  quarry 
output  will  be  milled. 

Good-quality  tremolite  and  chryso¬ 
tile  asbestos  have  been  found  over  a 
considerable  area  of  serpentine  in  the 
Kobuk  River  region  of  Alaska.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  deposits  are  not  very 
large,  but  the  occurrences  warrant 
further  investigation.  This  isolated 
and  sparsely  populated  district  is 
above  the  Arctic  Circle.  A  south¬ 
east  Alaskan  island,  Lemesurier,  in 
the  Icy  Straits,  furnished  the  most 
unlikely  appearing  mineral  discovery 
of  the  year.  Resembling  an  old  hide, 
it  has  been  identified  as  paligorskite, 
also  known  as  mountain  leather,  an 
amphibole  asbestos.  Occurrences  are 
so  rare  that  this  mineral,  as  yet,  has 
no  commercial  use. 

BARITE.  The  record  domestic  out¬ 
put  of  about  525,000  tons  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  in  1944,  and  some  crude  barite 
was  imported  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
Mexico.  Approximately  half  was 
used  in  well  drilling,  but  consump- 
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tion  in  glass,  chemicals,  and  pigments 
was  also  high.  Two  washers  of  new 
design,  being  constructed  by  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  Co.  in  Missouri,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  alleviate  the  current 
shortage. 

CALCITE.  Production  of  optical- 
grade  calcite  has  been  only  a  few 
hundred  of  pounds  yearly  in  the  past. 
In  1943  and  19^4  unprecedented 
quantities  were  produced  for  use  in 
gunsights.  Some  came  from  Mexico, 
and  a  search  of  the  United  States 
revealed  productive  areas  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Montana.  The  largest  is 
in  Montana,  where  an  arc  75  miles 
long  and  up  to  10  miles  wide  contains 
a  number  of  parallel  veins  in  sand¬ 
stone.  This  area  has  a  large  reserve 
of  the  smaller  rhombs.  Mining  such 
fragile  crystals  requires  special  tech¬ 
niques  that  will  not  shatter  them. 
Compared  with  the  weight  of  accept¬ 
able  rhombs  recovered,  an  enormous 
amount  of  material  must  be  moved. 
Illustrating  the  fickleness  of  war  de¬ 
mands,  the  calcite  gunsight  was  dis¬ 
placed  by  another  type,  and  the 
project  was  closed  in  October. 

FELDSPAR.  Critical  shortages  of 
labor  have  stimulated  the  trend  to 
mechanization  of  feldspar  produc¬ 
tion.  Rather  than  depending  on 
hand  selection  in  the  quarry,  oper¬ 
ators  are  installing  flotation  and 
other  processing  equipment  to  elimi¬ 
nate  associated  minerals  in  the  mill. 
Dwindling  reserves  of  potash  feldspar 
in  the  East  -are  likely  to  be  bolstered 
by  adoption  of  flotation. 

FLUORSPAR.  About  405,000  tons 
of  fluorspar  was  consumed  in  1944 — 
another  record.  Demand  for  this 
mineral,  required  in  the  production 
of  steel,  glass,  aluminum,  high-octane 
gasoline,  insecticides,  and  in  metal 
pickling,  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1939.  Use  in  steel  leveled  off  in 
1944,  but  acid  requirements  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase.  The  future  for 
both  acid  and  metallurgical  fluorspar 
seems  to  be  rosy.  The  reserves  are 
none  too  large,  and  demand  promises 
to  continue  to  be  heavy.  To  serve 
this  market  several  flotation  and 
sink-float  plants  were  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  in  1944. 

GRAPHITE.  Although  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  crucible-grade  graphite  in  the 
United  States  has  never  been  out¬ 
standingly  successful,  owing  to  the 
advantageous  properties  of  Ceylon 
and  Madagascar  material,  war  stimu¬ 
lates  investigation  of  domestic 
sources.  Drilling  has  shown  that  re¬ 
serves  are  large,  but  comparatively 


little  is  of  crucible  grade.  Domestic 
graphite  is  acceptable  for  crucibles 
up  to  No.  10  size,  but  for  larger  sizes 
it  does  not  give  as  long  a  life  as  does 
the  coarser  Madagascar  flake. 

ILMENITE  AND  RUTILE.  De¬ 
mands  for  ilmenite  and  rutile  for 
making  pigment,  welding-rod  coat¬ 
ings,  and  smoke-screen  chemicals  are 
high,  and  exploration  of  domestic 
prospects  is  bearing  fruit.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  ilmenite  is  expected  in  1945 
from  a  recently  discovered  deposit  in 
western  Florida.  Its  concentrate  is 
said  to  contain  64  percent  Ti02. 
North  Florida  beach  sands  will  yield 
material  running  58  percent  Ti02, 
and  ilmenite  from  chloritic  schist  at 
Lenoir,  N.C.,  has  50  percent  Ti02. 
Most  of  the  grades  over  52  percent 
Ti02  come  from  beach  sands  and  owe 
their  high  test  to  the  presence  of 
arizoniteand  leucoxene.  Discoveries 
of  rutile  in  Florida  and  elsewhere 
bear  promise  of  being  capable  of 
supplying  our  needs  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Reserves  totaling  several 
hundred  thousand  tons  have  been 
inferred. 

KYANITE.  Kyanite-bearing  zones 
in  northern  Georgia  are  being  ex¬ 
plored,  and  concentrates  are  under¬ 
going  tests.  Sillimanite  schists  ex¬ 
posed  in  South  Carolina  are  exten¬ 
sive  but  must  be  ground  to  about 
60  mesh  to  free  the  mineral.  Larger 
crystals  (f  in.  to  j  in.)  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Mount  Monadnock 
area  in  New  Hampshire.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  a  satisfactory  refractory  from 
this  material  is  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  sillimanite  has  been 
altered  to  mica. 

MAGNESIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

Rammed  bottoms  of  dolomite  have 
gained  favor  during  the  war  because 
they  can  be  installed  in  steel  furnaces 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  previously 
required.  There  is  some  speculation 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  role 
of  the  sea-water  magnesia  plants  that 
were  erected  for  metal  production. 
With  the  curtailment  of  magnesium- 
metal  output,  more  of  the  magnesia 
is  available  for  refractory  use. 

A  large  pilot  plant  has  been  con¬ 
structed  in  California  to  produce 
magnesium  sulphate  from  serpentine. 
In  Georgia  a  similar  process  utilizing 
serpentine  from  Little  Dixie  Moun¬ 
tain  is  finding  markets  in  fertilizer 
and  manufacturing  processes. 

MICA.  To  the  domestic  mica  pro¬ 
ducer  the  outstanding  development 
in  1944  was  the  decision  of  the  War 
Production  Board  to  suspend  pur¬ 


chase  of  green  mica  on  Dec.  31. 
owing  to  its  variable  dielectric  prop 
erties,  which  necessitate  excessive 
testing.  The  general  situation  in 
mica  has  improved  to  a  point  that 
makes  domestic  miners  hesitate  to 
expand  output  for  fear  of  an  early 
reduction  in  the  present  subsidy. 
Ruby  mica  still  is  in  demand,  bu> 
as  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  ol 
shipments  from  India  being  inter¬ 
cepted,  the  pressure  has  been  reduced. 
Substitution  of  lower  for  higher 
grades  of  mica  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful.  Even  in  wartime  we  produce 
only  a  small  part  of  our  mica  re¬ 
quirements. 

NITRATES.  The  tremendous  ex¬ 
pansion  in  synthetic  nitrogen  capac¬ 
ity  since  1939  presents  a  problem  of 
many  facets.  Final  disposal  of  these 
plants  involves  developments  in 
research,  finance,  education,  and 
even  foreign  policy,  because  imports 
of  natural  nitrates  from  Chile  might 
be  eliminated.  Ammonia  may  be 
available  at  very^  attractive  prices 
after  the  war.  Attempts  are  being 
made  to  develop  a  commercial  proc¬ 
ess  to  react  phosphate  rock  with 
nitric  acid  or  anhydrous  ammonia. 
Commercial  success  in  this  type  of 
project  could  seriously  encroach  on 
the  market  for  sulphur  in  the  super¬ 
phosphate  field. 

PHOSPHATE.  The  output  of  phos¬ 
phate  rock  in  1944  is  estimated  to 
have  reached  a  record  total  of  5,500,- 
000  long  tons  (mostly  in  grades  con¬ 
taining  25  to  36  percent  P2O5)  ap¬ 
proximately  80  percent  of  which  was 
used  in  fertilizers.  Nearly  all  of 
this  was  converted  to  superphos¬ 
phate,  but  sale  of  finely  pulverized 
rock  for  direct  application  to  the 
soil  has  increased  to  about  200,- 
000  tons.  Superphosphate  produc¬ 
tion  has  increased  over  40  percent 
since  1941  and  is  now  near  capacity 
level.  New  chemical  uses  for  phos¬ 
phorus  compounds  are  being  reported 
regularly — destructive  uses  like  those 
of  the  frequently  pictured  phosphorus 
shell,  and  constructive  uses  in  mak¬ 
ing  detergents,  dispersants,  drugs, 
and  vitamins. 

POTASH.  To  maintain  our  present 
self-sufficiency  in  potash,  exploration 
programs  are  constantly  active,  and 
in  1944  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geological  Survey  revealed  addi¬ 
tional  reserves  of  potash  salts,  on 
government  lands  estimated  at  18,- 
000,000  tons  containing  24.4  percent 
K2O.  Production  in  1944  probably 
exceeded  800,000  tons  of  K2O. 
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STRONTIUM.  War’s  appetite  for 
tracer  bullets  and  flares  is  served  by 
strontium.  Texas  deposits  have  fur¬ 
nished  substantial  quantities  of  celes- 
tite;  but  now  that  stocks,  bolstered 
by  imports  from  Mexico,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  are  adequate,  most  of  the 
Texas  output  is  going  into  oil-well 
drilling  mud.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
found  that  by  a  combination  of  de- 
sliming,  tabling,  and  flotation  low- 
grade  celestite  could  be  concentrated 
to  the  plus  90  percent  SrS04  specifi¬ 
cation  required  of  chemical  grade. 


SULPHUR  AND  PYRITES.  Sales 
of  native  sulphur  (about  3,500,000 
long  tons)  broke  all  records  in  1944, 
and  after  a  slow  start  production 
nearly  equaled  the  1942  total.  Do¬ 
mestic  output  of  pyrite  also  was  at  a 
record  level  of  over  800,000  long  tons. 
Sulphur  stockpiles  total  over  4,000,- 
000  long  tons.  Spanish  pyrite  en¬ 
tered  in  driblets,  and  Canadian  ton¬ 
nage  was  reduced  owing  to  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  Aldermac  mine.  New 
domestic  sources  were  investigated, 
but  development  was  discouraged  by 
the  dim  prospect  of  profit.  Conse¬ 
quently,  all  of  the  new  acid  plants 
have  been  designed  to  use  sulphur 
instead  of  pyrite. 


TALC  AND  PYROPHYLLITE. 

Ground  talc  encroached  further  on 
block  in  1944.  Manufacturers  are 
mastering  the  production  of  steatite 
insulators  from  ground  high-grade 
talc  and  replacing  many  of  those  cut 
from  block.  Inclusion  of  the  proper 
bonds,  careful  control  of  apparent 
density,  and  removal  of  minus- 100- 
mesh  material  immediately  before 
the  ground  mix  is  put  in  the  press 
have  improved  the  firing  and  elec¬ 
trical  properties  of  the  products. 
The  development  of  a  successful  talc 
crayon  made  by  extruding  syntheti¬ 
cally  bonded  ground  talc  has  been  re¬ 
ported.  Talc  producers  worked  at 
near  capacity  in  1944.  Pyrophyllite 
has  been  found  to  be  the  best  carrier 
for  DDT  insecticide. 


DRILLING  SULPHUR  preparatory  to  blasting  it  down  for  loading  on  a 
"vat”  of  one  of  the  mining  companies  in  Texas.  The  sulphur,  brought 
to  surface  in  the  molten  state  by  pumping  superheated  water  into  the 
deposit  underground,  is  discharged  on  to  the  vat,  where  it  solidifies, 
gradually  accumulating  until  a  huge  mesa-like  mass  is  formed. 


SALT.  The  United  States  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  virtually  unlimited 
reserves  of  salt  at  accessible  depths. 
Salt  and  its  derivatives  constantly 
are  expanding  their  markets — in 
foods,  metallurgy,  and  chemicals 
ranging  from  water  purifier  to  the 
war  gas,  phosgene.  Owing  prin¬ 
cipally  to  an  increase  in  soda  ash  and 
chlorine  production,  the  total  output 
of  salt  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded 
16,000,000  tons  in  1944. 


glass  fibers  impregnated  with  plastics 
have  strengths  and  rigidities  com¬ 
parable  with  the  metals. 

Commercial  development  of  the 
silicone  resins,  in  which  silica  is  com¬ 
bined  with  organic  compounds,  is 
progressing  rapidly.  Even  without 
reduction  of  the  relatively  high  cost 
of  production,  they  are  establishing 
themselves  in  many  uses,  such  as 
electrical  insulation,  and  continued 
growth  seems  to  be  assured. 

Attempts  to  develop  dependable 
SILICA.  Glass  promises  to  absorb  domestic  sources  of  quartz  crystal 

a  growing  quantity  of  silica  sand  and  have  been  unsuccessful,  so  the 

other  ceramic  minerals.  The  large  United  States,  in  common  with  the 

research  expenditures  of  this  industry  rest  of  the  world,  continues  to  obtain 

have  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  its  supply  from  Brazil.  A  develop- 

of  new  products  having  exceptional  ment  in  the  direction  of  more  effi- 

properties.  Resistance  to  heat  and  cient  utilization  of  the  available 

impact  have  been  improved  greatly,  supply  was  made  by  Reeves  Sound 

Structural  glass  is  becoming  more  Laboratories,  Inc.  In  manufactur- 

popular.  The  heat  economy  of  the  ing  oscillator  plates,  the  desired 

“solar”  house  has  been  demon-  frequency  is  sometimes  overshot, 

strated.  Wartime  needs  for  heat-  It  was  found  that  by  bombarding  glass.  ! 

and  sound-insulating  materials  have  the  plate  with  X-rays  its  frequency  tanning 

increased  the  production  of  glass  could  be  lowered.  This  method  has  of  these 

fibers.  Structural  shapes  made  of  salvaged  thousands  of  plates.  for  zirco 
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The  electrolytic  manganese  pilot  plant  (seen  at  the  tion  at  Boulder  City,  Nev.,  operated  through  1944. 
right)  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines'  experiment  sta-  Its  maximum  output  was  about  1  ton  of  meted  per  day. 


Interest  in  Ferro-Alloy 
Metals  Centers  on  Plants 

R.  T.  C.  RASMUSSEIN,  Senior  Metallurgist,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.C. 

Efforts  to  expand  the  production  greater  availability.  Restrictions  on  flotation  method  for  chromite  devel- 
and  processing  of  the  domestic  ores  use  of  high-alloy  steels  have  not,  how-  opedby  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines, 
of  the  ferro-alloy  metals  leveled  off  ever,  been  relaxed.  An  exception  the  Metals  Reserve  arranged  to  have 
in  1944  and,  in  the  case  of  several  was  the  complete  removal  of  the  re-  the  Bureau  test  the  method  at 
of  them,  operations  were  further  cur-  strictions  on  the  manufacture  and  use  Salt  Lake  City,  on  a  sample  from 
tailed.  Technological  interest  cen-  of  standard  high-tungsten  tool  steels,  the  Mouat  deposit.  The  tests  showed 
ters  on  the  degree  of  success  attained  that  straight  flotation  is  inferior  to 

in  operating  new  metallurgical  plants  CHROMIUM.  The  chromite  mills  tabling  and  that  a  combination  of 
completed  around  the  first  of  the  of  the  Defense  Plant  Corp.  at  Ben-  tabling  and  flotation  of  the  finer-size 
year.  There  were  few  new  studies  bow  and  Mouat,  Mont.,  and  near  fraction  is  only  slightly  superior  to 
in  research,  attention  being  concen-  Coquille,  Ore.,  and  those  of  Humph-  straight  tabling.  With  both  the 
trated  on  development  of  practical  reys  Gold  Corp.  near  Bandon,  Ore.,  Oregon  and  the  Montana  ores  no 
methods  for  treating  the  more  impor-  and  Krome  Corporation,  near  Co-  improvement  in  the  chromium-iron 
tant  domestic  low-grade  ores.  quille.  Ore.,  remained  inactive.  Fol-  ratio  of  the  concentrate  w'as  an- 

Of  particular  note  in  the  industries  lowing  successful  tests  by  South-  ticipated  or  obtained.  All  that  was 
using  ferro-alloy  metals  was  the  western  Engineering  Co.  f agent  for  sought  was  improved  recoveries  and 
relaxation  of  government  restrictions  Metals  Reserve  Co.)  on  primary  higher  content  of  Cr203  in  the 
on  their  use  and  their  generally  Oregon  beach  concentrates  of  a  concentrates. 
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Two  Bureau  of  Mines  papers  were 
published:  Technical  Paper  662, 
“Thermodynamic  Properties  of  Car¬ 
bides  of  Chromium,”  contains  data 
of  interest  in  connection  with  carbon 
reduction  of  chromic  oxide  and  de¬ 
carburization  of  chromium  or  ferro- 
chrome.  Report  of  Investigations 
3747,  “Equilibria  in  the  Reduction 
of  Chromic  Oxide  by  Carbon,  and 
Their  Relation  to  the  Decarburiza¬ 
tion  of  Chromium  and  Ferrochrome,” 
applies  the  theoretical  data  to  de- 
arburization  methods. 

The  cast-iron  industry  is  increas¬ 
ingly  conscious  of  quality  cast  irons 
made  to  materials  specifications  for 
engineering  purposes.  Two  chro¬ 
mium  inoculants  for  cast  iron  have 
been  developed  by  Electro  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Co.  that  are  said  to  impart 
the  usual  desirable  properties  of 
chromium  cast  iron  without  impair¬ 
ing  machinability.  Silicon,  manga¬ 
nese,  and  zirconium  are  the  stabil¬ 
izing  ingredients. 

The  Bureau  continued  its  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  electrowinning  of 
chromium  from  low-grade  domestic 
ores.  Important  developments  made 
in  the  process  appear  to  increase  its 
attractiveness.  A  small  pilot  plant 
is  being  built  by  the  Bureau  at 
Boulder  City,  Nev.,  to  test  produc¬ 
tion  on  a  continuous  basis. 

COBALT.  The  government  plant 
at  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  was  operated 
by  St.  Louis  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
to  treat  the  nickel-cobalt-copper- 
lead-zinc  ore  of  that  area.  The 
matte  produced  by  roasting  and 
smelting  the  nickel-cobalt  flotation 
concentrate  was  shipped  to  the  DPC 
plant  operated  by  Ferro  Enamel 
Supply  Co.  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for 
recovery  of  separate  oxide  products 
of  nickel  and  cobalt  chemically. 
The  process  consists  of  dissolution  of 
Co,  Ni  and  Cu  and  Fe  with  HCl, 
precipitation  of  iron  with  lime  car¬ 
bonate,  precipitation  of  copper  as 
oxychloride  with  lime  carbonate,  fil¬ 
tration  and  drying  of  the  copper 
precipitate,  chlorination  of  cobalt- 
nickel  filtrate  in  the  presence  of  lime 
carbonate,  thus  precipitating  part  of 
the  cobalt  as  hydroxide,  filtration  and 
calcination  of  the  precipitate  to 
cobalt  oxide,  addition  of  more  lime 
carbonate  to  filtrate  to  precipitate 
remainder  of  the  cobalt  and  some 
nickel,  filtration  and  return  of  re¬ 
pulped  precipitate  to  head  of  circuit, 
precipitation  of  nickel  as  hydroxide 
by  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide  to 
filtrate,  and  filtration  and  calcina¬ 
tion  of  precipitate  to  produce  nickel 
oxide.  This  is  almost  the  same  flow¬ 
sheet  as  that  used  for  treating  Burma 


speiss,  except  that  arsenic-removal 
steps  are  required  for  the  speiss. 

The  Bureau  is  installing  facilities 
at  Rolla,  to  investigate  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  nickel-cobalt-iron  alloys  from 
the  Fredericktown  ores. 

Development  work  on  its  cobalt 
holdings  in  the  Blackbird  district, 
Idaho,  was  continued  by  the  Howe 
Sound  Co.  The  ore  is  marginal, 
requiring  payment  for  most  of  its 
copper,  gold,  and  cobalt  to  be  com¬ 
mercial.  It  will  be  tested  in  the 
Bureau’s  small  electrolytic  cobalt 
pilot  plant,  assembled  at  Boulder 
City  in  1944.  A  paper,  “  A  Study  of 
Impurities  in  Cobalt  Electrowin¬ 
ning,”  presented  at  the  1944  meeting 
of  the  Electrochemical  Society,  dis¬ 
cusses  earlier  investigations  of  Good- 
springs,  Nev.,  stainerite  ore  and 
recent  studies  of  the  Blackbird 
cobaltite. 

MANGANESE.  The  DPC  custom 
concentrator  built  at  Butte  was 
started  last  January  by  Domestic 
Manganese  &  Development  Co., 
agent  for  Metals  Reserve.  Manga¬ 
nese  oxide  and  carbonate  ores  from 
Butte  and  carbonate  ores  from 
Philipsburg  were  treated.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Butte  oxide  ore 
could  be  concentrated  satisfactorily 
in  mixtures  with  carbonate  ore,  but 
operations  proved  unsatisfactory. 
The  Butte  carbonates  when  treated 
alone  by  selective  flotation  gave  best 
results,  with  good  recoveries  in  prod¬ 
ucts  assaying  58  to  60  percent  Mn 
after  nodulizing.  Various  mixtures 
of  Butte  and  Philipsburg  carbonate 
ores  were  treated  successfully,  and 
recent  operations  have  used  a  mix¬ 
ture  containing  60  percent  Philips¬ 
burg  and  40  percent  Butte  ore. 
From  this  mixture  are  produced 
nodulized  concentrates  meeting  the 
specifications  finally  adopted  for  the 
plant  product,  which  require  48  per¬ 
cent  Mn  minimum  and  10  percent 
Si02  plus  AI2O3  maximum. 

Although  over-all  recoveries  were 
satisfactory,  the  mill  cannot  run  at 
maximum  efficiency  when  treating 
feed  composed  of  several  different 
ores.  The  value  of  the  sulphide 
metals  recovered  is  not  great  enough 
to  be  important  in  reducing  costs. 
In  1944,  82,000  tons  of  ore  was 
treated,  yielding  16,000  tons  of 
nodulized  concentrate. 

The  other  large  government  man¬ 
ganese  beneficiation  venture,  located 
in  southern  Nevada,  did  not  fare  so 
well.  This  was  the  sulphur-dioxide 
leaching  plant  built  by  DPC  near 
Las  Vegas  to  treat  1,000  tons  a  day 
of  Three  Kids  ore,  and  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  Manganese  Ore  Co., 
agent  for  Metals  Reserve,  in  October 


1943.  It  was  shut  down  Sept.  30, 

1944.  In  all  57,442  tons  of  ore  was 
leached,  and  12,458  tons  of  nodulized 
manganese  oxide  averaging  59  per¬ 
cent  Mn  was  produced.  A  typical 
analysis  of  the  product,  in  percent, 
is:  Mn  65,  Si02  3.0,  P  0.011,  Fe 
0.26,  Pb  nil,  Zn  nil,  Cu  0.02,  and 
S  0.45.  Recovery  figures  would  not 
be  significant  as  the  plant  never 
passed  the  shake-down  stage  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Metallurgists  associated  with 
the  project  have  stated  that  the 
process  employed  is  sound  and  would 
be  feasible  if  the  plant  were  re¬ 
designed  and  rebuilt. 

The  Bureau’s  electrolytic  manga¬ 
nese  pilot  plant  at  Boulder  City, 
Nev.,  operated  throughout  1944, 
with  a  maximum  output  of  about  one 
ton  of  metal  a  day.  In  October  a 
program  of  pilot-plant  testing  of 
important  domestic  manganese  ores 
was  started  with  a  campaign  on 
oxide  ore  from  the  Ladd  mine,  in 
California.  This  anticipates  cam¬ 
paigns  of  about  two  months  each  on 
samples  from  the  larger  deposits  to 
determine  operating  characteristics 
and  costs.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
war  the  high-purity  electrolytic  man¬ 
ganese  produced  was  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  output  of  the  one  small 
commercial  producer  to  supply  war 
requirements.  This  became  unnec¬ 
essary  after  the  Electro  Manganese 
Corp.  increased  its  daily  capacity  to 
more  than  4  tons  in  1943,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  output  has  been  used  for 
tests  in  cooperation  with  industry. 
Objectives  are  to  demonstrate  the 
extent  to  which  electrolytic  manga¬ 
nese  from  low-grade  domestic  ores 
can  be  used  to  supply  the  nation’s 
metallurgical  requirements  for  man¬ 
ganese  in  times  of  emergency  and  to 
prove  advantages  in  use  of  the  pure 
metal  in  making  certain  steels  and 
non-ferrous  alloys.  Partial  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  second  objective  has 
already  resulted  in  direct  benefit  to 
war  production  by  making  it  possible 
for  manufacturers  of  stainless  steel 
to  meet  strict  Army  and  Navy  speci¬ 
fications  with  respect  to  phosphorus 
and  carbon  and  to  use  greater  propor¬ 
tions  of  readily  available  alloy-steel 
scrap. 

Next  to  stainless  steels,  the  low- 
carbon  steels  appear  to  afford  the 
best  opportunity  for  advantageous 
use  of  electrolytic  manganese.  Use 
of  carbon-free  pure  manganese  in 
the  manufacture  of  steels  to  a  speci¬ 
fication  of  0.10  percent  or  less  maxi¬ 
mum  carbon  should  reduce  the  time 
of  heat,  with  consequent  reduction  in 
repairs  to  and  increased  life  of  the 
furnace  lining,  and  reduction  of  the 
quantity  of  FeO  formed  in  the  steel, 
thereby  lowering  requirements  for 
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deoxidizers  and  making  a  cleaner 
steel.  Cooperative  tests  are  in  prog¬ 
ress  at  about  30  plants  producing 
stainless  steel  as  well  as  plain  carbon 
and  low-alloy  steels  by  both  basic  and 
acid  practice  in  electric  and  open- 
hearth  furnace. 

Electrolytic  manganese  continued 
to  find  new  uses  in  non-ferrous  alloys 
as  evidenced  by  the  announcement 
of  a  new  age-hardening  manganese 
alloy. 

Manganese  occurring  as  complex 
carbonate  nodules  assaying  about  16 
percent  Mn  embedded  in  the  Pierre 
shale,  which  assays  only  about  2  per¬ 
cent  Mn  and  is  exposed  for  about 
150  miles  along  the  Missouri  River 
in  South  Dakota,  received  attention 
in  an  article  by  E.  T.  Casler  and  Dr. 
[.  M.  LeBaron,  in  E.Ss’M.J.,  June 
1944.  This  summarized  the  results 
of  the  investigations  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp., 
acting  as  MRC  agent.  The  corpora¬ 
tion,  using  the  Bureau’s  pilot  mill 
near  Chamberlain,  introduced  jigging 
of  a  small-sized  fraction  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  hand  picking,  recommended 
all  jigging  (with  a  Baum-type  jig) 
of  unsized  feed  for  a  commercial 


operation. 

Resuming  its  investigations  of  the 
manganiferous  nodules  in  the  Pierre 
shale  in  1944,  the  Bureau  added  types 
of  equipment  not  previously  tested. 
The  results  of  this  work  indicate 
that  mining  in  shallow,  horizontal 
cuts  with  a  Carryall  type  of  wheeled 
scraper  and  separation  of  the  nodules 
by  means  of  conical  rolls  will  provide 
a  means  for  producing  the  man¬ 
ganiferous  nodules  at  a  cost  far 
below  the  estimated  cost  of  any  other 
method  tried  to  date.  Mining 
with  the  Carryall  cuts  and  fractures 
the  shale  into  small,  platy  pieces  and 
frees  the  nodules,  obviating  the  need 
for  further  preparation  of  the  shale 
before  feeding  it  to  the  rolls.  Conical 
rolls  are  commonly  used  in  clay- 
treatment  plants  to  remove  silica 
pebbles  and  other  foreign  materials 
of  relatively  large  particle  size  from 
clays.  Further  tests  at  Chamber- 
lain  are  planned  for  the  first  half  of 
1945. 

In  other  phases  of  manganese 
metallurgy  also  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  been  active.  The  small  nitrogen- 
dioxide  leaching  pilot  plant  at  Salt 
Lake  City  was  revamped  for  testing 
the  dithionate  modification  of  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide  leaching,  which  had 
been  studied  on  a  semi-pilot  scale  at 
the  A.S.  &  R.  smelter  at  Garfield, 
Utah.  Campaigns  have  been  made 
on  Artillery  Peak  oxide  ore,  on  com¬ 
posite  samples  that  could  feed  a 
leaching  plant  in  the  Salt  Lake  val¬ 
ley,  and  on  Mn-Ag-Zn  ore  brought 


from  the  Salvador  mine,  in  Arizona. 

Also  at  Salt  Lake,  the  alloy  labora¬ 
tory  has  continued  studies  of  the 
preparation  and  properties  of  alloys 
made  with  electrolytic  manganese. 

It  is  reported  that  manganese  has 
been  substituted  to  a  moderate 
extent  for  about  half  of  the  nickel 
in  18-8  type  stainless  steels  but  that 
there  has  been  little  production  of 
stainless  steel  in  which  all  of  the 
nickel  is  replaced  by  manganese. 
Steels  containing  18  percent  Cr  and 
4  to  5  percent  each  Ni  and  Mn  are 
said  to  have  the  same  general  cor¬ 
rosion  resistance  and  physical  prop¬ 
erties  as  standard  18-8.  Also  re¬ 
ported  is  a  continuation  of  the 
general  trend  toward  higher  manga¬ 
nese  content  of  stainless  steels  to 
improve  hot  workability. 

MOLYBDENUM.  A  paper,  “Un¬ 
usual  Reagent  Combination  Im¬ 
proves  Flotation  at  Climax,”  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  New  York  meeting  of 
the  A.I.M.E.  last  February,  records 
that  by  improved  flotation  practice, 
principally  the  development  of  a 
special  type  of  hydrocarbon  reagent, 
mill  recovery  has  been  increased  10 
percent.  A  100-ton  concentrator 
was  completed  during  the  year  at  the 
Urad  mine  of  the  Molybdenum  Corp. 
of  America  near  Empire,  Colo.  The 
project  was  started  by  the  Defense 
Plant  Corp.  but  was  turned  over 
to  the  Molybdenum  Corp.  before 
completion. 


NICKEL.  The  Nicaro  nickel  plant, 
in  Cuba,  built  for  the  Defense  Plant 
Corp.  and  operated  for  the  Metals 
Reserve  Co.  by  the  Nicaro  Nickel 
Co.  (subsidiary  of  the  Freeport 
Sulphur  Co.),  started  breaking-in 
operations  in  October  1943  and  pro¬ 
duced  its  first  nickel  oxide  Jan. 
1,  1944.  The  operations  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  F.  W.  Horton  in  E.&’M.J., 
February  1944,  and  in  the  May  1944 
issue  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  The 
treatment  method  in  the  govern¬ 
ment-owned  plant  involves  reduction 
roasting  to  render  the  nickel  soluble, 
leaching  with  ammonium  carbonate 
solution,  precipitation  of  nickel  car¬ 
bonate  by  removal  of  ammonia  in 
stripping  towers,  and  calcining  of 
the  carbonate  in  a  rotary  kiln  to 
produce  nickel  oxide.  The  cobalt  in 
the  ore  goes  along  with  the  nickel 
during  the  processing  and  is  recov¬ 
ered  with  the  nickel  in  the  oxide 
product,  but  the  plant  flowsheet 
could  be  modified  to  recover  cobalt 
in  a  separate  product.  Operations 
showed  a  steady  gain  in  efficiency,  pro¬ 
duction  rate,  and  quality  of  product 
from  month  to  month  throughout  the 
year.  Experience  thus  far  has  proved 
that  the  process  and  plant  design 


and  construction  are  sound  and  that 
no  major  changes  in  the  equipment  or 
method  of  operation  are  necessary. 

Investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  of  an  electric-furnace  smelting 
method  using  only  enough  carboD 
to  reduce  the  nickel  and  part  of  the 
iron  in  treating  nickel-chrome-iron 
ore  from  deposits  in  Washington  were 
described  in  a  paper,  “Smelting  of 
Cle  Elum-Blewett  Pass  Nickelifer- 
ous  Iron  Ore,”  at  the  February  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  A.I.M.E.  By  adjusting 
the  carbon  in  the  charge,  nickel-irons 
containing  7  to  43  percent  nickel  and 
zero  to  0.3  percent  carbon  were  made. 
Tests  have  been  continued  on  these 
ores  as  well  as  on  the  similar,  but 
lower-iron-content,  ore  of  a  large 
deposit  at  Riddle,  Ore.  Further 
investigations  of  the  smelting  pro¬ 
cedure  are  planned  for  the  Bureau’s 
new  Electro-development  Laboratory 
at  Albany,  Ore.  The  nickel-iron, 
and  other  ingredients  of  alloy  steels 
produced  from  Western  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  will  be  used  in  steel-making 
tests  in  the  Bureau’s  alloy-steel  pilot 
plant  now  being  built  at  Redding, 
Calif. 


TUNGSTEN.  The  tungsten  plant 
at  Salt  Lake  City  operated  for  Metals 
Reserve  by  U.  S.  Vanadium  Corp. 
was  closed  in  May.  Although  lim¬ 
ited  facilities  for  gravity  concentra¬ 
tion  and  flotation  are  available  for 
the  treatment  of  raw  low-grade  ore, 
the  plant  was  operated  primarily  to 
produce  calcium  tungstate  by  the 
chemical  treatment  of  low-grade  con¬ 
centrates.  The  process  involves  di¬ 
gestion  of  the  concentrates  and 
dissolution  of  the  tungsten  with 
soda  ash  and  water  in  autoclaves  and 
use  of  lime  to  precipitate  calcium 
tungstate  from  the  clarified  pregnant 
solution.  Calcium  tungstate  is  sep¬ 
arated  by  filtration,  and  dried  in  an 
Edwards  roaster.  Plant  capacity, 
about  500  units  of  WO3  per  day,  is 
controlled  mainly  by  the  filtering 
rate.  When  operations  were  stopped, 
several  million  dollars’  worth  of  6  to 
12  percent  WO  3  concentrates  was  on 
hand  that  could  be  treated  and  a 
large  tonnage  of  1  percent  WOs  ore. 

Exploration  of  a  new  tungsten  area 
in  North  Carolina  by  the  Bureau^of 
Mines  and  Haile  Mines,  Inc.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  and 
federal  surveys,  indicated  more  than 
300,000  tons  of  ore  averaging  0.96 
percent  WO3.  Beneficiation  studies 
by  the  Bureau  developed  a  treatment 
method  comprising  gravity  concen¬ 
tration  and  flotation  of  sulphides 
from  the  gravity  concentrate  to 
make  a  tungsten  concentrate  and 
a  copper-lead-silver  concentrate. 
Haile  Mines,  Inc.,  has  been  making 
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At  this  pilot  plant,  erected  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  tained  in  the  Pierre  shales,  both  the  Bureau  and  the 
Mines  near  Chamberlain,  S.D.,  for  investigating  the  International  Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp.  have  done 
problem  of  recovering  the  mcuiganese  nodules  con-  research.  This  work  has  been  resumed  by  the  Bureau. 


a  low-grade  concentrate  by  straight 
gravity  treatment. 

VANADIUM.  The  Metals  Reserve 
Co.  terminated  its  contract  with  the 
Sublette  Division  of  the  Wyodak 
Coal  &  Manufacturing  Co.  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  vanadiferous  shales  in 
Lincoln  County,  Wyo.,  and  Lake 
County,  Idaho,  in  December  1943. 
The  improved  vanadium  situation 
made  it  unnecessary  to  continue 
development  to  actual  production, 
but  the  government  lands  are  being 
held  until  there  is  no  possibility  of 
oeed  for  this  source  of  vanadium  for 
the  war.  Reserves,  in  the  Paris- 
Bloomington  area  are  estimated  at 
600,000  tons  of  measured  ore  assay¬ 
ing  0.93  percent  V2O6,  4,000,000 
tons  of  indicated  ore  assaying  0.90 
percent  V2O5,  and  50,000,000  to 
75,000,000  tons  of  inferred  ore  assay¬ 
ing  0.^  percent  V2O5. 

In  accordance  with  the  contract, 
the  company  also  investigated  meth¬ 
ods  of  extracting  vanadium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  and  made  estimates  for  a 
plant  based  on  its  finding.  The 
method  selected  for  the  Paris-Bloom- 
ington  ore  comprises  calcination  to 
remove  organic  matter,  conversion 
of  the  calcium  oxide  originally  present 
as  carbonate  to  phosphate  with 
phosphoric  acid  produced  in  the 
process,  salt  roast  to  render  part  of 
the  vanadium  water-soluble,  water 
leaching  and  recovery  of  vanadium 
horn  leach  solution  by  standard 
acidification  procedure,  sulphuric  acid 
leach  of  water-leached  residue  pro¬ 


ducing  vanadiferous  phosphoric  acid 
solution,  concentration  by  evapora¬ 
tion  of  phosphoric  acid  solution  not 
needed  for  treatment  of  new  ore, 
recovery  of  vanadium  from  the  con¬ 
centrated  phosphoric  acid  solution 
by  oxidation  and  precipitation  as 
phosphovanadic  acid,  return  of  the 
precipitated  phospho-vanadic  acid  to 
the  salt  roast  to  render  the  vanadium 
water  soluble,  and  use  of  the  concen¬ 
trated  and  devanadanized  phosphoric 
acid  in  conjunction  with  local  high- 
grade  phosphate  rock  to  make 
superphosphate  for  fertilizer  use. 
Several  modifications  of  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  extraction  of  vanadium 
from  the  water-leach  residue  of  salt- 
roasted  ore  are  being  tested  by  the 
Bureau  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
economics  of  the  process.  Labora¬ 
tory  tests  of  nitric  acid  leaching  of 
raw  Paris  ore  gave  extractions  of  90 
percent  of  the  vanadium  and  97  to 
100  percent  of  the  phosphorus,  but 
filtration  was  slow.  Vanadium  is 
precipitated  from  the  leach  solution 
with  lime,  and  the  low-grade  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  given  a  chloride  volatiliza¬ 
tion  treatment  to  separate  and  re¬ 
cover  the  vanadium  as  VOCI3,  which 
is  converted  to  V2O5  by  treatment 
with  water.  Most  of  the  acid  con¬ 
sumed  can  be  regenerated  by  roasting 
the  calcium  nitrate  formed. 

The  Monticello  vanadium  plant, 
operated  for  Metals  Reserve  by 
Vanadium  Corp.  treated  custom  ores 
averaging  1.8  percent  V2O5,  in  which 
the  vanadium  is  present  largely  as 
carnotite.  Its  flowsheet  comprises 
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mixing  the  ore  with  pyrite,  crushing, 
drying  to  3  percent  moisture,  grind¬ 
ing  to  minus-10  mesh,  mixing  with 
salt  (NaCl),  roasting,  leaching  with 
soda  ash  solution,  precipitation  of 
V2O5  from  pregnant  solution  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  washing,  drying, 
and  fusing  the  precipitate. 

The  Durango  plant  was  built  from 
an  old  zinc  sulphate  plant  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  U.S.  Vanadium  Corp., 
as  agent  for  Metals  Reserve.  Both 
plants  w^ere  closed  in  February  1944. 
The  Durango  plant  subsequently  was 
sold  to  the  U.  S.  Vanadium  Corp.  and 
operations  were  resumed  in  October 
under  a  toll  agreement  with  Metals 
Reserve,  whereby  the  corporation 
treats  ore  from  the  MRC  stockpile. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  Theoretical 
calculations  indicating  that  the  deoxi¬ 
dizing  power  of  boron  is  greater  than 
that  of  silicon,  vanadium,  or  titanium 
and  approaches  that  of  aluminum  or 
zirconium  were  presented  at  the  1944 
New  York  meeting  of  the  A.I.M.E. 

Use  of  calcium-silicon  and  calcium- 
manganese-silicon  for  final  deoxidiz¬ 
ing  and  scavenging  of  steel  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  shown  continuing 
increase  in  1944.  Use  of  calcium  in 
steel  baths  has  increased  strikingly. 

Ferrosilicon  is  a  byproduct  of  a 
smelting  procedure  for  producing 
soluble  aluminates  from  low-grade 
aluminum-bearing  raw  materials  un¬ 
der  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Full-scale  tests  to  determine 
its  probable  value  were  made  on  the 
use  of  the  byproduct  in  steel  making. 
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Head-Puliey  Scraper  Cleans  Conveyor  Belt 

William  Tinto,  plant  mechanic  of 
Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mathe- 
son,  Calif.,  includes  some  practical 
operating  tips  with  his  illustration 
of  an  effective  head-pulley  scraper. 
The  scraper  frame  is  constructed  of 
|-in.  rod,  and  is  supported  by  two 
slotted  angles  into  which  pivot 
arms  are  dropped.  As  a  solidly 
mounted  weight  would  cause  the 
scraper  to  bounce,  the  weight  is 
suspended  by  a  chain  which  is 
capable  of  absorbing  vibrations. 

Mr.  Tinto  also  emphasizes  that 
it  is  important  to  keep  the  scraper 
rubber  aligned  as  shown.  If  the 
rubber  were  tilted  to  the  forward 
position,  with  respect  to  the  indi¬ 
cated  diameter,  an  excessive  counter¬ 
weight  would  be  necessary  to  clean 
the  belt  efficiently.  If  the  rubber 
were  tilted  to  the  backward  position, 
the  scraper  would  bounce.  A  similar 
scraper  could  be  installed  to  clean  the 
underside  of  a  return  belt. 
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Chute  Headblock  Armored  With  Old  Mill  Rods 


Headblocks  restricting  the  en¬ 
trance  of  underground  chute  open¬ 
ings  are  subjected  to  severe  abrasion. 
Joseph  Peria,  master  mechanic,  Lam- 
aque  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  Bourla- 
maque,  Quebec,  submits  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestion  for  armoring  head- 
blocks,  and  the  accompanying  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  headblock  in  detail. 
The  complete  chute  installation  is 
also  presented  to  show  other  interest¬ 
ing  design  features  such  as  the  sus¬ 
pension  rods  which  support  the  cheek 
boards  of  the  chute  and  serve  as 


holders  for  the  chute  gate  and  stop 
board. 

In  preparing  the  block,  an  old 
mill  rod,  A,  is  first  stapled  to  the 
10-in.  round  wooden  center.  Then 
three  |-in.  round  rods,  B,  are  tack- 
welded  to  the  stapled  mill  rod. 
Successive  mill  rods  are  then  placed 
parallel  to  A,  one  at  a  time.  After 
each  mill  rod  has  been  set  in  place, 
the  three  round  rods,  B,  are  bent  over 
it  and  tack- welded  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.  After  the  w’ooden  block 
has  been  completely  encircled  in 


this  manner,  the  ends  of  each  round 
rod,  B,  are  welded  together  to  form 
a  tightly  fitting  hoop  around  the 
armored  block. 
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Illuminated  Sign  Shows  Mine  Escapeways 

As  A  SAFETY  MEASURE,  underground  itoba,  developed  the  illuminated  of  the  mine  is  utilized.  Arrows 
workmen  should  know  where  mine  sign  here  illustrated.  L.  C.  Smith,  showing  escapeways  and  routes  to 
escapeways  are  in  event  of  an  chief  engineer,  who  submitted  the  them  from  all  parts  of  the  mine  are 
emergency  requiring  exit  by  routes  idfija,  writes  that  the  signs  are  cut  from  a  print  of  the  section, 
other  than  those  normally  followed,  posted  at  strategic  points  throughout  The  print  is  mounted  on  the  inside 
In  order  to  familiarize  employees  the  change  house,  and  are  proving  of  a  glass  sheet,  which  forms  the 
with  the  position  of  such  escapeways,  to  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  usual  front  panel  of  a  light  wooden  box. 
J.  R.  Laird,  safety  engineer,  Sherritt  underground  signs  of  established  A  number  of  light  bulbs  within  the 
Gordon  Mines,  Ltd.,  Sherridon,  Man-  escapeways.  A  longitudinal  section  box  illuminate  the  arrows. 


Total  length  of  workings  shown,  approximately  6,000  ft.  Dark  lines,  outlines  of 
slopes.  Halftone  areas,  stoped-out  areas.  Lighter  areas,  pillars  and  sUls. 
White  lines,  illuminated  arrows  running  along  main  drifts  and  escapeway  raises. 


Relay  Operates  Mill  Emergency  Lights 


Every  mill  man  has  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  being  plunged  into  dark¬ 
ness  some  night  by  a  power  failure 
just  at  the  moment  when  he  hasn’t 
a  flashlight  handy.  The  resultant 
groping  about  for  a  light  and  to  shut 
off  valves  and  switches  is  both 
annoying  and  dangerous.  An  emer¬ 
gency  lighting  system  is  clearly 
advisable  in  all  mills. 

If  the  power  fails  in  mills  using 
the  heavy-media  system  of  con¬ 
centration,  certain  adjustments  must 
be  made  at  once,  a  procedure  im¬ 
possible  to  perform  in  darkness. 
Emergency  lighting  was  therefore 
provided  in  the  heavy-media  mill 
of  Ore  &  Chemical  Co.,  Leadville, 
Colo.,  by  an  arrangement  worked 
out  by  Arthur  Kastrinos,  plant 
electrician. 

Wiring  diagram  of  the  lighting 
system  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawing.  Sealed  beam  automobile 
headlights  were  used  because  they 
are  brighter  than  ordinary  reflector 


lights,  last  longer,  and  are  easier 
to  clean.  One  light  was  placed 
above  the  separating  cone  and 
screens  on  the  upper  floor,  and  the 
other  below  the  cone  on  the  lower 
floor. 

A  switch  regulates  battery  charg¬ 
ing  through  the  trickle  charger,  and 
another  switch  on  the  relay  acts 
as  a  protective  device  and  allows  a 
daily  check  on  the  working  order 
of  the  emergency  system  by  cutting 


UPPER  FLOOR 
EMERGENCY  LIGHT- 


off  power  at  that  point.  When 
the  system  is  in  use,  the  operators 
usually  cut  the  lights  in  and  out 
as  they  are  needed  to  save  battery 
wear. 

Mr.  Kastrinos  reports  that  the 
system  has  been  highly  successful 
in  speeding  up  adjustments  after 
power  failures  and  in  preventing 
accidents.  A  Klaxon  signal  system 
in  the  mill  also  operates  on  this 
battery. 
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MARKET  SUMMARY 


The  expanded  was  production  pro¬ 
-am  left  no  doubt  among  producers 
and  fabricators  as  to  the  quantities  of 
non-ferrous  metals  that  will  be  called 
for  over  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
Consequently,  there  was  no  hesitancy 
about  placing  business,  and  January 
proved  to  be  a  month  of  high  activity 
in  virtually  all  of  the  war  materials. 
In  the  domestic  market,  price  chants 
were  confined  to  quicksilver,  which 
advanced  shaiply  because  of  a  sold- 
up  condition  of  most  producers.  In  the 
foreign  field,  the  authorities  in  Wash¬ 
ington  agreed  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
Bolivian  tin  concentrates  and  Mexican 
pig  lead. 

Though  copper  statistics  for  January 
are  not  yet  available,  producers  feel 
that  shipments  for  the  month  must 
have  been  of  record  proportions.  Do¬ 
mestic  production,  plus  current  im¬ 
portations,  probably  fell  short  of  meet¬ 


ing  the  requirements,  and  the  stock¬ 
pile  was  drawn  upon  freely.  Increased 
purchases  of  foreign  copper  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  relieve  the  situation  this 
spring. 

Further  tightening  of  the  lead  order 
occurred  last  month  and  clarifying 
amendments  were  put  through  by 
WPB.  The  objective  is  to  limit  con¬ 
sumption  of  lead  to  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  plus  imports.  The  stockpile  has 
been  permitted  to  drop  to  around 
80,000  tons,  an  almost  irreducible  min¬ 
imum,  so  far  as  WPB  is  concerned. 
War  needs  are  being  taken  care  of 
without  difficulty,  even  though  total 
deliveries  may  be  forced  down  to 
70,000  tons  a  month  or  less. 

Costs  have  been  rising  in  Mexico, 
and  to  maintain  imports  of  lead  from 
that  country  the  authorities  here  have 
agreed  to  purchase  the  metal  on  the 
basis  of  5.85c.,  f.o.b.  Mexican  border. 


against  the  previous  basis  of  5.45c. 

Special  High  Grade  and  Prime 
Western  zinc  have  been  quite  active, 
and  supplies  of  these  grades  have 
moved  into  a  tight  position.  WPB  ha* 
asked  various  consumers  of  Special 
High  Grade  to  shift  to  Regnilar  High 
Grade,  of  which  about  1^,000  tons 
are  in  the  stockpile.  Stocks  of  zinc  at 
smelters  at  the  end  of  the  year  totaled 
232,105  tons,  against  246,168  tons  at 
the  end  of  November.  Zinc  oxide  de¬ 
mands  are  expected  to  increase  this 
year. 

Production  of  primary  aluminum  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1945  is  estimated 
by  WPB  at  275,000,000  lb.,  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000,000  lb.  less  than  re¬ 
quirements.  Shortages  will  be  met 
from  the  stockpile  of  534,000,000  lb. 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Demand  for  mercuric  oxide,  us^  in 
a  “tropical”  dry  cell  produced  for  the 
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Silver,  Gold  and  Sterling 
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6.36 

8.26 

Jan. 

3 

11.776 

AVERAGES  FOR  WEEK 
11.700  52.000  6.60 

6.86 

8.26 

10 

11.776 

11.700 

62.000 

6.60 

6.36 

8.26 

17 

-  11.776 

11.700 

62.000 

6.60 

6.36 

8.26 

24 

11.776 

11.700 

62.000 

6.50 

6.36 

8.26 

31 

11.776 

11.700 

52.000 

6.60 

6.36 

8.25 

Jan. 

CALENDAR  WEEK  AVERAGES 

Sterling  Exchange  < - Silver - >  • - Gold- 


1946 

Jan. 

“Checks” 

(Nominal) 

(c) 

New  York 

London 

London 

(dlUnited 

SUtes 

1 

Holiday 

Holiday 

44.750 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Hoh'day 

2 

401.000 

25.500 

168s. 

$35,000 

3 

401.000 

44^.760 

25.600 

168«, 

36.000 

4 

401.000 

44.760 

25.600 

168b. 

35.000 

6 

401.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168s. 

85.000 

6 

401.000 

(«) 

(«) 

(e) 

85.000 

8 

401.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168b. 

35.000 

9 

401.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168s. 

36.009 

10 

401.000 

44.760 

23.500 

168b. 

36.000 

11 

401.000 

44.760 

25.600 

168s. 

35.004 

12 

401.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168s. 

85.000 

13 

401.000 

(«) 

(«) 

(e) 

35.000 

16 

401.000 

44.760 

25.500 

168a. 

35.000 

16 

401.000 

44.760 

25.600 

168s. 

35.000 

17 

401.000 

44.760 

25.500 

168s. 

35.000 

18 

401.000 

44.760 

25.500 

168s. 

85.000 

19 

401.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168s. 

86.000 

20 

401.000 

(e) 

(«) 

(«) 

36.000 

22 

401.000 

44.760 

25.600 

168s. 

35.000 

23 

401.000 

44.760 

26.600 

168s. 

85.000 

24 

401.000 

44.760 

26.600 

168s. 

36.000 

26 

401.000 

44.760 

25.500 

168b. 

35.000 

26 

401.000 

44,760 

25.500 

168s. 

35.000 

27 

401.000 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

36.000 

29 

401.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168s. 

36.000 

30 

401.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168s. 

35.000 

31 

401.000 

44.760 

26.600 

168b. 

35.000 

Jan. 

401.000 

AVERAGES  FOR  MONTH 

44.750  25.500  - 

35.000 

Jan. 

3 

401.000 

AVERAGES  FOR  WEEK 
44.760  — 

10 

401.000 

44.760 

17 

401.000 

44.760 

— 

— 

24 

401.000 

44.750 

— 

81 

401.000 

44.760 

— 

— 

6 

11.776 

11.700 

62.000 

6.60 

6.35 

8.26 

13 

11.776 

11.700 

62.000 

6.60 

6.86 

8.25 

20 

11.776 

11.700 

62.000 

6.60 

6.86 

8.26 

27 

11.776 

11.700 

62.000 

6.60 

6.86 

8.26 

THE  above  quotations  for  major  non-ferrous 
metals  are  our  appraisal  of  the  important  United 
States  markets,  based  on  sales  reported  by  pro¬ 
ducers  and  agencies.  They  are  reduced  to  the 
basis  of  cash.  New  York  or  St.  Louis,  as  noted. 
All  prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 

(a)  Net  prices  at  refineries  on  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  To  arrive  at  the  delivered  New  England 
basis  add  0.226c.  per  pound,  the  average  dif¬ 
ferential  for  freight  and  delivery  charges. 

(b)  Export  prices  are  net  at  refineries  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  include  sales  of  domestic 
copper  in  the  foreign  market.  Owing  to  the 
World  War  and  the  disruption  of  normal  trade 
relations,  our  export  copper  quotations,  since 
September,  1989,  have  bmn  based  largely  on 
f.a.s.  transactions,  ex  United  States  ports.  We 


Calendar  week  averages.  New  York  Silver:  Jan.  6th«  44.760;  IStb, 
44.760;  20th.  44.760;  27th,  44.760. 

(«)  Not  quoted  (Saturday). 

Engineering  and  Mining  JoumaVe  average  roo- 
tation  for  Prime  Western  for  the  previous  month. 

Quotations  for  lead  refiect  prices  obtained  for 
common  lead,  and  do  not  include  grades  on 
which  a  premium  is  asked. 

(c)  Silver  other  than  newly-mined  domestic, 
by  Handy  A  Harman.  Under  Treasury  order  of 
July  6,  1989,  the  price  on  domestic  newly-mined 
silver  mined  subsequent  to  July  1,  1939.  was 
fixed  at  71.14c.  per  troy  ounce.  Handy  k 
Harman’s  quotations  on  newly-mined  domestie 
silver,  999  fine  was  70%c.  throughout  January. 

(d)  U.  S.  Treasury’s  gold  price.  Actual  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  Treasury  for  gold  in 
domestic  and  imported  ore  or  concentrate  is  at 
99.76  per  cent  of  the  price  quoted  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  which  is  equal  to  $34.9125. 


deduct  .06e.  from  the  f.a.s.  basis  (lighteragre, 
etc.)  to  arrive  at  the  f.o.b.  refinery  quotation. 

Copper,  lead  and  sine  quotations  are  based  on 
sales  for  both  prompt  and  future  deliveries:  tin 
quotations  are  for  prompt  delivery  only. 

Quotations  for  copper  are  for  the  ordinary 
forms  of  wirebars  and  ingot  bars;  cathodes  are 
sold  at  a  discount  of'  0.125c. 

Quotations  for  xinc  are  for  ordinary  Prime 
Western  brands.  Zinc  in  New  York  commands 
a  premium  over  the  St.  Louis  basis  equal  to  the 
freight  differential.  Contract  prices  for  High 
Grade  sine  delivered  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
in  nearly  all  instances  command  a  premium  of 
Ic.  per  pound  over  the  current  market  for 
Prime  Western  but  not  less  than  Ic.  over  the 


Qootations 


Aqtimony, 
Bismuth,  tc 
Cadmium,  < 
Calcium,  Ib 
Chromium, 
Cobalt,  97  1 
ladhun,  tre 
Nickel,  elec 
Magnesium, 
Palladium, 
Platinum  ( 
(}aicksilver 
Selenitun,  9 
Silicon,  ,0111 
Tdlurium, 
Thallium,  1 
Thanium,  S 

Beryllium  < 
Chrome  Oi 
CrjOj.  2, 
48%  Cr; 
Iron  Ore,  1 
Old  Ram 
Mesabi  h 
Old  Ram 
Mesabi.  i 
Lead  (Gal« 
Manganese 
tained,  4 
1944:  81 
M<>bae. 
Pueblo,  I 
Molybdenu 
Thngsten  ( 
Chinese. 
Domesti< 
Vanadium 
Sac  Ore,  ! 
ton  .... 
(a)  Price 

Arsenic  O 
Cobalt  Oxi 
Copper  Su 

Beryllium 
Be  .... 
PeiToehroi 
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Army*  has  not  abated.  With  war  de- 
joands  high,  consumers  competed  for 
the  scanty  supplies  available  from 
domestic  sources  and  prices  advanced 
abnost  daily,  settling  at  $165  per  flask, 
lilew  York,  a  net  gain  for  the  month 
of  $25  per  flask.  At  the  top  level,  con- 
gamers  turned  to  Metals  Keserve  Co. 
for  additional  supplies  for  the  war  pro- 

a  Quicksilver  was  sold  here  by 
ian  and  Mexican  producers. 
Bolivian  producers  of  tin  concen¬ 
trates  have  been  granted  a  higher 
settling  basis  by  FEA,  the  advance 
establishing  the  price  at  the  equivalent 
of  63^c.,  f.  o.  b.  South  American  ports. 
It  is  retroactive  to  July  1,  1944,  and 
covers  a  period  of  one  year  from  that 
date.  - 


Effective  Jan.  2,  1945,  the  London 
iilver  market  altered  its  selling  basis 
to  conform  with  that  prevailing  in  New 
York.  Bullion  dealers  now  quote  the 
Bietal  on  the  basis  of  .999  fine,  against 
the  former  basis  of  .925  for  the  stand¬ 
ard  troy  ounce.  The  23  ^d.  price, 
named  throughout  1944,  has  been 
translated  into  25Vhd.  The  new  quota¬ 
tion  is  a  shade  higher  than  the  former 
equivalent,  for  the  convenience  of 
traders. 


Miscellaneous  Metals  Monthly  Averages 


Average  prices  of  miscellaneous 
metals  for  December  and  January. 

(a)  New  York,  packed  in  cases,  in 
lots  of  5  tons  or  more  but  less  than  a 
carload,  (b)  Nominal,  (c)  Producer’s 
price  for  commercial  sticks,  (d)  Aver¬ 
age  producers’  and  platers’  quotations, 
(e)  Special  shapes  sold  to  platers. 


QnieksUver,  N.  Y.  ilmak . 

Antimony  (n)  . . . . . 

Antimony,  bidk,  Lniedo. . . . 

Antimony,  bo^  N.  Y . r 

Antimony,  Cbinoe  (b) . 

Plntinnm,  os.  troy . 

Cndminm  (e)  . 

Cadmium  (d)  . 

Cndmiom  (e)  . 

Ahuninom  incot . . 


Dee.  Jan. 

128.880  1M.84S 

1SM9  1SM9 

94.S00  14A00 

1S.265  16.268 

16A00  16.600 

36.000  36.000 

90.000  90.000 

92A00  92.000 

96.000  96.000 

16.000  16.000 


Yearly  Average 

Copper,  domestic,  f4>.b.  refinery . 

Copper,  export,  f.o.b.  refinery . . 

Lead,  common.  New  York . 

Lead,  common,  St.  Louis . . . 

Zinc  Prime  Western,  St.  Louis . 

Tin.  Straits,  New  York . 

Silver,  foreicn.  New  York . 

Quicksilver  (per  flask  76-lb.) . 

Antimony,  domestic.  New  York . 

Platinum,  refined . 

Cadmium  (producers’  quotation) . 

Aluminum,  99  plus  percent . 


Prices- 1940-1944 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

11.296 

1L797 

1L775 

11.775 

1L775 

10.770 

10.901 

1L684 

1L700 

1L700 

5.179 

5.793 

5481 

6.500 

5600 

5.029 

6.643 

6.331 

6.350 

6550 

6.335 

7.474 

8.250 

8.250 

5260 

49.827 

65048 

65000 

55000 

65000 

34.773 

34:783 

38.333 

45750 

45764 

$576,866 

$186,023 

$196,346 

$195508 

$118558 

14.000 

14.000 

15A69 

16.928 

15539 

$37,924 

$35000 

$35000 

$35,083 

$35,000 

79.920 

85443 

90.000 

90.000 

90-.000 

15691 

15600 

16.000 

15.000 

16.000 

Ifiscellcmeous  Metals,  Ores,  Minerals 


Qnotations  cover  wholesale  lots,  prompt  shipment,  f.o.b.  New  York, 
unless  otherwise  stated 
(Feb.  1.  1946) 

MISCELLANEOUS  METALS 

Ataminum,  incot,  99  plus  per  cent.  lb. .  16e. 

Ai^timony,  domestic,  spot,  Ib.  5  tons  or  more .  l&.839e. 

Bomuth,  ton  lots,  lb .  $1.26 

Cadmium,  commercial  sticks,  lb. .  90e. 

Calcium,  Ib.,  ton  lots,  97@  98  percent,  cast .  $1.85 

Chromiun^  97  per  cent  crade,  Ib .  89e. 

Cobalt,  97  to  99  per  cent,  per  Ib .  $1.50 

ladium,  troy  ox. .  $7.60 

Nickel,  electrolytac  cathodes,  lb. .  S6e. 

Maencsium,  99.8  per  cent,  carloads,  lb. .  20Vkc. 

Palladium,  troy  oa. .  $24.00 

Platinum  (Ofiicial  quotation)  troy  ox .  $35.00 

Qaicksilver,  flask  of  76  lb..  100  flasks  or  more .  $165.00 

Sdenium,  99.5  per  cent.  Ib .  .  $1.75 

Sfficon,  •minimum  97  per  cent,  spot,  carloads,  Tb .  14.75c. 

Tdhirium,  lb .  $1.75 

Thallium,  100  lb.  or  more,  lb .  $12.50  nom. 

Thanium,  96  to  98  per  cent,  lb .  $5.00 

METALLIC  ORES 

Beryllium  Ore,  8  to  12%  BeO,  f.o.b.  mine,  per  unit .  $14.50 

Chrome  Ore,  per  long  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  Atl.  ports,  dry  48% 

(^Oj.  2.8  to  1  ratio .  $41.00 

48%  CrvOg  3  to  I  ratio .  $43.50 

Iron  Ore,  Lake  Superior.  Lower  Lake  ports,  long  ton : 

Old  Range  bessemer . $4.75 

Mesabi  bessemer .  $4.60 

Old  Range  non-besseitter .  $4.60 

Mesabi,  iwn-bessemer  . $4.45 

Lead  (Galena)  80  per  cent.  Joplin.  Mo.,  ton .  $76.01 


Manganese,  Metals  Reserve  Coc  sides  price,  per  long-ton  unit  of  Mn  con¬ 
tained,  48  per  cent,  subject  to  premiums  aitd  peiralties.  effective  May  15, 
1944:  85e.  (duty  paid)  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Norfolk. 
Mobile,  and  New  Orleans;  91e.,  Fontana.  Calif..  Provo,  Utah,  and 


Pueblo.  Colo. 

Molybdenum  Ore,  90%.  per  lb.  of  MoSg  £.o.b.  mines .  46e. 

Ttagsten  Ore,  per  unit  of  WOj ; 

Chinese,  60  per  cent,  duty  paid .  $24.00 

Domestic,  60  per  cent  and  upward . $24.00@$24.30 

Vanadium  Ore,  per  Ib.  of  contained  V*05  f.o.b.  mines .  27Vke. 

Zinc  Ore,  Prime,  60  per  cent  concentrate,  Joplin,  Mo. :  per 

ton .  $55.28 

(a)  Prices  at  mines.  smaD  lots,  normally  several  dollars  less. 

METALLIC  COMPOUNDS 

Ancflic  Oxide  (arsenic)  Ib. .  4c. 

Cobalt  Oxide,  70  O  71  per  cent,  lb .  $1.84 

Copper  Sulphate,  100  Ib. .  $500 

ALLOYS 

Beryllium  Copper,  2.5  to  3  per  cent  Be.  per  lb.  of  contained 

Be  .  $1500 

Verrochromc,  65  9  70  per  cent  per  pounds  of  Cr.  contained  l$e. 


Ferromanganese,  78  O  82  per  cent,  gross  ton .  $135.00 

Ferromolsrbdennm,  550  65  per  cent  Mo.  Ib.  of  Mou  contained  95c. 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  eent,  iter  Ib.  of  contained  Si .  56O08.1Oe. 

Ferrotungsten,  75  0  80  per  cent.  Ib.  of  W  eontained .  $1.90 

Ferrovanadium,  per  Ib.  of  V,  ddivered...: .  $2.70032.90 

Sflicomanganese,  1  per  cent  C,  gross  ton .  $133.00 

NON-METALLIC  MINERALS 
Asbestos,  f.o.b.  Canadian  (Quebec)  mines  (UJS.  funds), ton: 

Crude  No.  1 .  $65003758 

Crude  No.  2 .  $1650$^ 

Spinning  fibers  . i . . .  $12403233 

Paper  stodc  ...- . '. .  $440349.50 

Shorts . $14.500326.50 

Vermont.  fu>.b.  Hyde  Park : 

Shingle  stock  . $62.500365.00 

Paper  stodc  . $44.000353.00 

Shorts . $14.500328.50 

Floats .  $19.50 

Barytes.  f.o.b.  mines: 

Georgia,  crude,  per  long  ton .  $8.50039.00 

Missouri.  93  to  94  per  eent  BaS04,  per  diort  ton .  $8.230$55O 

Bauxite,  long  ton: 

Dmnestie.  crude.  50  0  52  per  cent  (not  dried) . .  $500 

Domestic,  chemical.  55  0  58  per  cent .  $7.5003560 

Domestic,  abrasive.  80  0  84  per  eent .  $16.50 

Chiiu  Clay,  f.o.b.  mines,  ton : 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  No.  1.  bulk .  $57503500 

Driaware.  No.  1 .  $1500 

Feldspar,  bulk,  trm: 

Potash  feldspar.  200  mesh .  $17.00 

Glass  spar,  wh^  20  mesh .  $11.75 

Fluorspar,  f.o.b.  mines,  bulk.  Kentu^y  aitd 

IlHnois  60  per  cent,  all  rail  movement,  ton .  $30.00 

Acid  98  and  1  per  eent.  bulk,  ton .  $37.00 

Fuller’s  eardi.  f.o.b.  Georgia  or  Florida,  ton .  $7.000314.00 

Magnesite,  per  ton  dead-burned.  f.o,b.  Washhwton .  $22.00 

Mica  —  Ctdonial  Mica  (kirpk.  agent  for  Metals  Reserve  Cq..  offered  to  boy 


No.  1  and  No.  2  domestie  sheet  mica.  1%  and  2  in.  and  larger,  full  trim, 
at  $8  per  pound  from  Aug.  7  to  Mar.  31. 1945.  Tboae  who  wish  to  sdl  on  a 
three-quarter  trim  basis  will  obtain  $6  per  pound,  as  previously  stated. 


Ocher,  Georgia,  ton . $19.00032500 

Pyrites,  Spanish,  per  long  ton  unit  of  a.  e  i  f.  Atlantic  ports  12e.  nonw 

Silica,  in  bags,  325  mesh,  ton . . . — . $20.000340.00 

Sulphur,  Texas,  mines,  long  too . .  $1500 

Tal(.  f  .o.h.  woiks.  ton : 

New  Ymk.  double  air-floated.  325  me^ . $1500031500 

Vermont,  extra  white.  200  mesh... . .  $9.50031550 

TripoS.  Missouri,  ton  : 

40  mesh,  cream  colored .  $14.50 

200  mesh,  cream  colored . $2500 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Pig  Iron,  Valley  furnaces,  gross  ton:  Basie .  $23.50 

Sted,  base  price.  Pittsbuiy^  BiDcts.  gross  ton .  $34.00 

Structural  daqpes,  100  Ib... . . . .  $510 
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WASHINGTON  REFLECTIONS 

McGRAW-HILL  WASHINGTON  NEWS  BUREAU 


President  Ousts  Jones 
to  Placate  Wallace 

On  Jan.  20,  in  one  of  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  moves  of  his  several  terms, 
President  Roosevelt  suddenly  kicked 
Jesse  Jones  out  of  office,  both  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Chairman 
of  RFC.  In  an  extraordinary  letter 
to  Jones,  the  President  praised  the 
Secretary’s  accomplishments  but  stated 
that  because  of  Wallace’s  assistance  in 
winning  the  election,  the  ex-Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  was  entitled  to  his  choice  of  jobs. 

Wallace’s  aspirations  to  the  Com¬ 
merce  post  had  become  an  open  secret. 
His  antagonism  to  Jones  was  publicly 
known  since  the  two  had  quarreled 
over  [foreign  spending  and  Wallace 
had  been  stripped  of  his  executive 
responsibilities. 

The  move  was  significant  for  several 
reasons.  It  was  a  slap  in  the  face  to 
business  by  giving  the  guardianship 
of  business  interests  to  a  man  whom 
business  men  cordially  disliked.  It 
was  an  obeisance  to  organized  labor 
by  giving  another  Cabinet  post  to  a 
labor  poUtician.  It  was  evidence  that 
the  New  Deal  no  longer  cared  for  the 
support  of  Southern  conservatives,  as 
the  latter  group  are  admirers  of  Jones 
but  contemptuous  of  Wallace.  Lastly, 
it  suggested  that  the  end  of  the  war 
would  not  terminate  the  policy  of 
deficit  financing.  Wallace  is  slated  to 
head  the  program  for  providing  60 
million  jobs  after  the  war,  and  his  past 
record  is  assurance  that  the  cost  of 
the  program  will  be  no  barrier  to  its 
fulfillment  if  the  Senate  confirms  him. 

Huge  War  Program 
Sidetracks  Reconversion 

VE-day  plans  are  in  eclipse.  This  is 
a  necessary  government  attitude.  A 
whole-hearted  all-out  effort  of  the 
people  on  the  home  front  could  hardly 
be  expected  if  Washington  officials  con¬ 
tinually  harp  on  postwar  plans  and  give 
the  impression  that  the  conflict  is  nearly 
over. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  war  ending 
without  the  necessary  planning  being 
done.  Although  Judge  Byrnes  fre¬ 
quently  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
Director  of  War  Mobilization — leaving 
off  mention  of  reconversion  in  his  title — 
work  continues  on  pdstwar  planning,  as 
was  brought  out  in  his  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

Accomplishments  in  preparation  for 
the  return  of  peace  were  stated  briefly 
in  the  report:  “Today  we  have  a  law 
providing  for  the  uniform  termination 
of  contracts;  the  prompt  clearance  of 
government-owned  equipment  and  in¬ 


ventories  from  our  industrial  plants;  the 
interim  financing  of  industry;  the 
disposition  of  surplus  property;  and  a 
program  for  retraining  and  re-employing 
workers.” 

Particular  attention  was  called  to 
small-business  financing  after  the  war 
and  to  the  Wagner-Spencer  bill,  one 
of  the  many  similar  bills  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  provide  such  a  government 
service.  This  particular  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  would  revoke  present  authority 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  make 
direct  loans  to  industry  and  substitute 
“authority  for  them  to  guarantee  the 
principal  and  interest  of  loans  made 
by  commercial  banks  to  business  enter¬ 
prise.” 

These  and  other  preparations  for 
VE-day  were  discussed  in  that  part 
of  the  report  devoted  to  “Mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  Reconversion  to  Date,” 
which  concludes:  “In  the  meantime, 
our  immediate  task  is  to  meet  war 
requirements.” 

The  1945  munitions  program  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  WPB  chairman  Krug  to  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Press  “is  a  much  more  diflficult  and 
larger  program  than  1944.”  Last  Oc- 
tol^r’s  estimates  of  $56.5  billion  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  1945  war  effort 
have  been  upped  to  $64.5  billion. 

Said  Mr.  Krug:  “The  program  as 
now  laid  out  for  1945,  including  the 
recent  increases,  breaks  down  like  this: 
Fifty  percent  of  it  represents  programs 
that  are  increasing;  35  percent  programs 
that  are  decreasing,  and  only  15  percent 
represents  programs  that  are  more  or 
less  stable  between  1944  and  1945.” 

Speaking  of  the  spot  authorization 
plan,  Mr.  Krug  said:  “We  have  not 
cancelled  the  outstanding  authoriza¬ 
tions.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the 
material  situation  that  may  incon¬ 
venience  and  may  stop  or  slow  down 
some  of  the  production  under  those 
organizations.” 

Though  the  amount  of  controlled 
materials  allocated  for  spot  authoriza¬ 
tion  has  been  cut,  the  plan  remains 
intact.  It  is  being  kept  in  operation 
against  the  day  when  there  will  be  real 
need  for  it. 

Munitions  Board  Makes 
Stockpiling  Report 

Early  in  January  both  the  Senate  and 
House  had  received  the  report  of  the 
Army-Navy  Mhnitions  Board  required 
by  the  Surplus  War  Property  Act  in 
which  the  Board’s  ideas  on  the  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  amounts  of  stra¬ 
tegic  minerals  and  metals  to  be  placed 
in  the  government  stockpile  were  given. 
Up  until  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the 
contents  of  the  report  had  not  been 


made  public.  There  was  some  indi¬ 
cation,  however,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  it,  some 
sort  of  action  might  be  taken  to  release 
at  least  those  parts  of  the  document 
that  would  not  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  Rumor  is  that  the 
tonnages  specified  for  stockpile  pur¬ 
poses  are  very  large,  enough  to  settle 
most  industry  worries  over  surpluses 
after  the  war  and  to  call  for  some 
additions. 

Rehabilitation  of  Gold 
Mines  Will  Be  Slowed 

Manufacturers  of  mining  machinery 
will  feel  the  impact  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  statement  that  action  on  all 
applications  for  capital  equipment  for 
gold  mines  will  probably  be  postponed 
until  late  in  1946.  The  mines  them¬ 
selves  will  not  be  affected  otherwise  if 
manpower  and  materials  are  available 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  properties 
can  be  carried  out  without  impeding 
the  war  program.  Those  applications 
for  capital  equipment  which  are  filed  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  order 
L-208  will  be  more  carefully  screened 
and  each  one  considered  on  its  merits. 
This  is  about  the  only  effect  on  the 
mines. 

Equipment  manufacturers,  however, 
will  be  required  to  produce  equipment 
for  the  critical  mining  programs  before 
the  gold  mines  can  be  served.  Their 
production  to  take  care  of  the  essential 
mining  programs  has  already  been 
scheduled  about  two  years  ahead. 

Mining  Mcuipower  Is 
Classed  as  Critical 

Metal  production  was  as  well  pro¬ 
tected  as  could  be  expected  by  the  list 
of  essential  and  critical  activities  an¬ 
nounced  in  mid-January  by  the  War 
Manpower  Commission.  This  list  is 
designed  to  control  the  induction  of 
men  in  the  26  through  29  year  age 
group  to  minimize  the  adverse  effect 
of  the  withdrawal  of  personnel  from 
these  essential  activities.  Essentially, 
it  is  a  priority  system  similar  to  that  m 
effect  for  men  called  up  by  Selective 
Service  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25. 
Its  use  by  local  draft  boards  is  not 
mandatory.  All  activities  included  in 
the  list  are  considered  as  essential,  and 
those  printed  in  capital  letters  are  the 
critical  activities.  Those  that  pertain 
to  the  production  of  metal,  including 
mining,  refining,  and  smelting,  are  as 
follows: 

Metal  Mining. — The  mining  of  iron, 
COPPER,  tin,  LEAD,  ZINC,  aluminum. 
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uercury,  manganese,  chromium,  mo¬ 
lybdenum,  tungsten,  vanadium  and 
similar  ores,  and  the  dressing  of  such 
ores.  Includes  also  removing  over¬ 
burden,  sinking  shafts,  and  other  such 
activities  preparatory  to  metal-mining 
operations. 

N on-metallic  Mining  and  Processing 
and  Quarrying — The  mining,  proc¬ 
essing,  or  QUARRYING  of  Salt,  gypsum, 
PHOSPHATE  ROCK,  SULPHUR,  POTASH,  as- 
bestos,  PYRITES,  GRAPHITE,  BORATES  and 
OTHER  SALINES,  FLUORSPAR,  mica,  TALC, 
abrasive  sands,  calcite  (optical),  and 
similar  essential  products. 

Smelting,  Refining,  and  Rolling  of 
Uetal;  Scrap  Salvage. — primary  and 

SECONDARY  SMELTING,  and  REFINING, 

alloying,  rolling,  and  drawing  of 
iron,  steel,  copper,  LEAD,  ZINC, 
magnesium,  aluminum,  BRASS  BRONZE, 
inCKEL,  TIN,  CADMIUM,  FERRO-ALLOYS, 
and  ANY  OTHER  METALS  USED  IN  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  WAR  MATERIALS;  and 
scrap  salvage. 

Establishment  of  lists  of  deferred 
occupations  is  in  line  with  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  Washington  spokesmen  for 
the  mining  industry.  It  is  opposed  to 
the  previous  thinking  of  the  Selective 
Service  and  General  Hershey.  They 
advocated  that  the  lists  of  deferment 
be  based  upon  the  end  product.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  metals  industry 
pointed  out  that  deferments  based  on 
the  end  products  would  cause  the  mines, 
mills,  and  smelters  to  lose  not  only  the 
able-bodied  men  from  the  26  through 
29  year  group,  but  also  4-F’s,  the  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers,  and  the  workers  from 
the  non-essential  industries  who  were 
moving  into  war  production  jobs. 

It  also  was  claimed  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  mining  industry  that 
if  metal  production  should  drop,  there 
was  no  place  in  the  distribution  pattern 
from  which  the  loss  could  be  made  up. 
The  idea  that  there  is  any  great  quantity 
of  metal  going  into  non-essential  produc¬ 
tion  is  scoffed  at.  Study  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  steel  leads  to  the  belief 
that  less  than  two  percent  of  the 
supply  could  be  given  up  without  the 
impact  being  felt  immediately  by  the 
military.  Other  controlled  materials 
have  less  flexibility  in  their  supply 
than  steel. 

Use  of  Zinc  Oxide 
In  Tires  May  Expand 

Publicity  given  to  a  new  rubber  com¬ 
pounding  process  by  which  zinc  oxide 
can  be  mixed  with  synthetic  rubber 
latex  and  coagulated  easily  and  quickly 
has  led  to  much  speculation  as  to  its 
possible  impact  on  the  demand  for 
zinc  oxide.  The  addition  of  more 
zinc  oxide  to  synthetic  rubber  would 
make  tires  that  run  cooler,  zinc  oxide 
being  a  much  better  conductor  of 
heat  than  carbon  black. 

If  the  claims  that  equal  parts  of 
synthetic  rubber  latex  and  zinc  oxide 
can  be  mixed  successfully  by  the  new 
method  are  true,  it  is  possible  that 
substantial  additional  quantities  may 
be  sought  this  year  by  the  tire  industry. 


However,  no  requests  for  specific 
commitments  have  been  received  in 
Washington,  and  it  is  believed  by  most 
observers  that  the  whole  affair  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage. 

Inquiry  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  the  new  process  among  technical 
research  men  tends  to  support  belief 
that  the  claims  are  justified.  They 
point  out  that  characteristics  that 
would  produce  a  cooler  running  tire 
on  the  road  would  also  result  in  a 
cooler  working  product  in  the  mill, 
and  milling  time  could  be  reduced 
materially.  Zinc  oxide  used  in  the 
compoimding  of  rubber  would  replace 
carbon  black,  which  is  in  short  supply 
and  is  expected  to  continue  so  far  into 
the  future.  Requirements  for  this 
material  are  of  such  magnitude  that 
they  probably  will  not  be  satisfied 
even  with  the  new  production  facilities 
now  under  construction.  However,  it 
is  also  true  that  the  present  facilities 
for  manufacturing  lead-free  zinc  oxide 
are  already  taxed  to  capacity.  New 
plant  capacity  would  probably  have  to 
be  French-process,  as  the  supply  is 
limited  of  concentrates  suitable  for 
making  lead-free  oxide  by  direct  process. 

Premium-Quota  Plan 
Due  for  Renewal 

In  view  of  the  expanded  requirements 
of  the  militaiy  program  and  the  present 
critical  position  of  lead,  the  extension 
of  the  premium-quota  plan  has  been 
taken  as  foregone  by  many  Washington 
observers.  The  opinion  is  that  the 
expiration  date  will  be  extended  one 
year,  but  information  regarding  the 
exact  terms  will  not  be  known  until 
necessary  legislative  action  has  been 
taken.  The  payment  of  subsidies,  of 
which  the  premium-quota  is  one,  is 
barred  after  June  30  of  this  year,  unless 
Congress  specifically  authorizes  the 
payment. 

Discussions  concerning  the  possible 
cancellation  clause  for  the  “A,”  “B,” 
and“  C'’premiums  which  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  probable  extension  of  the 
plan  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  period  of 
grace  for  “A”  premiums  may  be 
shortened.  Unofficial  opinion  is  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  government  to 
bail  out  the  mine  operators  after  July 
31,  1945,  ceases.  Cancellations  of  “B” 
and  “C”  premiums  prior  to  that  date, 
if  made,  will  probably  be  made  on  a 
more  liberal  basis  than  afterward. 
The  bail-out  clause  as  it  applies  to 
“A”  premiums  may  be  omitted  when 
the  agreement  under  the  extended  plan 
is  written  and  in  its  stead  a  cancellation 
clause  giving  30  days’  notice  or  even 
less  inserted. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  states  that 
Metals  Reserve  Company  dealings  in 
strategic  and  critical  minerals  and 
metals  have  amounted  to  $5,1 74,000,000. 
“Of  this  amount  $2,150,000,000  has 
been  disbursed  and  $2,149,000,000  can¬ 
celled  or  assigned  to  industry  or  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration.” 

Stockpiles  for  the  Metals  Reserve 


Company  cost  $538,600,000  and  other 
receivables  amount  to  $67,800,000.  In 
the  latter  amount  is  included  advances 
for  tractors,  mining  equipment,  supplies 
and  the  like. 

“Losses  through  subsidizing  domestic 
production  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
from  marginal  mines  have  aggregated 
$162,800,000.  Premium  payments  un¬ 
der  this  subsidy  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  production  of 
3,493  separate  mines. 

“The  objectives  of  MRC  have  been 
the  purchase  and  production  of  metals 
and  minerals  for  use  in  our  national 
defense,  and  in  prosecution  of  the  war. 

“Figures  in  the  foregoing  summary 
are  substantially  as  of  Dec.  31.” 

The  future  of  the  premium-quota 
plan  is  carefully  discussed  in  a  report 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee’s  subcommittee  on  mining  and 
minerals  industry,  the  membership  of 
which  consists  of  Senator  Scrugham, 
of  Nevada,  and  Senator  Budk,  of 
Delaware.  The  material  in  the  report 
is  based  on  testimony  before  the 
Scrugham  subcommittee  and  shows  the 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  that  exists 
within  the  mining  industry  itself  re¬ 
garding  the  future  of  the  premium- 
quota  plan  and  many  other  problems 
which  face  the  industry  in  the  postwar 
period. 

“No  question  has  been  so  vexing,” 
says  the  report,  “as  that  of  subsidies 
as  exemplified  by  the  premium-price 
plan.  It  seems  to  be  widely  felt  that 
metal  and  mineral  price  ceilings  were 
set  too  low.  A  split  in  thinking  occurs 
between  those  who  believe  in  ceilings 
but  think  they  should  have  been  set 
high  enough  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
premiums ,  (which,  at  any  reasonable 
ceilings,  would  have  failed  to  permit 
the  operation  of  many  small  mines 
but  would  have  increased  the  returns 
of  low-cost  operators);  and  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  low  ceiling  to 
hold  down  prices  paid  to  large  pro¬ 
ducers  when  coupled  with  premiums 
to  help  small  pr^ucers.  All  this  is, 
of  course,  tied  in  to  the  subject  of 
inflation  control.  Various  advocates 
of  the  three  plans  outlined  in  the  fore¬ 
going  assert  one  or  more  of  the  following 
actions  will  help  mining  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  period  and  in  the  postwar  period: 

“(a)  Continuation  of  all  present 
premiums’  for  the  full  life  of  the  plan, 
including  such  time  extensions  as  may 
be  announced. 

“(b)  Elimination  of  high  premiums 
the  moment  this  action  becomes  possible 
due  to  improved  supply  and  demand 
ratios. 

“(c)  Extension  of  the  premium  plan 
in  full  up  to  VJ-day  (the  fall  of  Japan), 
including  premiums  above  the  A  class. 

“(d)  Continuation  only  of  class  A 
premiums  to  the  end  of  the  war  (VJ- 
day). 

“(e)  Cancellation  of  the  entire  plan 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

“The  question  of  the  desirability  of 
subsidy  support  to  tide  the  mining 
industry  over  into  the  postwar  adjust¬ 
ment  period  already  has  been  raised 
both  by  capital  and  labor.” 
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USBM  Releases  Estimates 
Of  1944  Mineral  Output 

Metallic  mineral  production  for  1944 
was  valued  at  $2,377,000,000,  and  non- 
metallic  production  at  $912,000,000, 
according  to  a  year-end  announcement 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
based  on  statistics  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  As  compared  with 
1943  production,  metallic  output  de¬ 
clined  5  percent,  and  non-metallic  out¬ 
put,  6  percent. 

Production  decreases  were  recorded 
for  aluminum,  bauxite,  chromite,  cop¬ 
per,  ferro-alloys,  gold,  iron  ore,  lead, 
mercury,  molybdenum,  silver,  tantalite- 
columbite,  tungsten,  vanadium,  and 
zinc.  Gains  were  registered  for  beryl¬ 
lium,  cadmium,  manganese  ore,  pig  iron, 
nickel,  and  platinum. 

Of  the  non-metallic  minerals,  asbestos, 
native  asphalt,  barite,  boron  minerals, 
emery,  feldspar,  fluorspar,  lithium  min¬ 
erals,  mica,  mineral  pigments,  phos¬ 
phate,  potash,  pyrites,  salt,  sodium 
salts,  sulphur,  and  talc  showed  moderate 
to  large  increases.  Decreases  were 
shown  by  abrasives,  cement,  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  graphite,  kyanite,  peat,  sand  and 
gravel,  slate,  and  stone. 

Aluminum  and  Magnesium 

Output  of  primary  and  secondary 
aluminum,  plus  Canadian  imports,  far 
outstripped  requirements  in.  1944  and 
resulted  in  cutbacks  aggregating  54  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  capacity.  Output  of 
primary  aluminum  fell  from  920,179 
short  tons  in  1943  to  777,700  tons  in 
1944.  Over-all  cutbacks  in  alumina 
production  amounted  to  58  percent  of 
the  original  installed  capacity. 

Because  of  a  decreased  demand  for 
magnesium  and  a  growing  stockpile, 
production  was  reduced  to  about  15  per¬ 
cent  oi  the  original  rated  capacity. 
Most  of  the  cutback  occurred  in  govern¬ 
ment-owned  plants,  all  but  four  of  which 
ceased  production.  Output  for  the  year 
was  170,000  short  tons,  which  was 
virtually  the  same  as  in  1943^ 

Iron  Ore 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  declined  3  per¬ 
cent  from  1943  to  a  total  of  96,100,000 
gross  tons.  Most  of  the  decrease  was 
in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  where 
shipping  quotas  were  lowered  inten¬ 
tionally  because  of  large  stocks  at  blast 
furnaces. 

Ferro-alloying  Minerals 

Molybdenum  shipments  from  do¬ 
mestic  ores  were  about  70  percent  of  the 
1943  total,  due  to  lower  production  of 
alloy  steels  and  a  lessened  demand  for 
molybdenum  as  a  substitute  metal. 
V'anadium  output  dropped  about  40  per¬ 
cent,  following  the  cancellation  of  gov¬ 
ernment  purchase  contracts.  Chromite 
shipments  slumped  to  less  than  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1943  total,  and  imports  from 


foreign  sources  were  less  than  in  1943 
because  of  lack  of  shipping.  Tungsten 
concentrates  decreased  8  percent.  Ti¬ 
tanium  production  and  consumption 
reached  new  highs,  and  the  output  of 
manganese  ore  containing  35  jjercent  or 
more  manganese  was  the  largest  since 
1918. 

Gold  and  Silver 

The  issuing  of  government  grants  for 
limited  production  of  gold  under  Order 
L-208  had  little  effect  in  increasing  the 
output.  Decreased  base-metal  produc¬ 
tion  also  lowered  the  yield  of  gold  and 
silver.  Production  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  (Alaska  included)  was  estimated 
at  988,600  oz.,  valued  at  $34,601,000, 
compared,  with  1,380,758  oz.  in  1943. 
Silver  output  in  1944  totaled  34,873,000 
oz.,  valued  at  $24,798,700,  compared 
with  40,794,568  oz.  in  1943. 

Copper,  Lead,  and  Zinc 
Smelter  production  of  copper  from 
domestic  ores  declined  to  about  990,000 
tons  in  1944,  compared  with  1,092,939 
tons  in  1943.  The  output  of  refined 
lead  from  domestic  ores  in  1944  was 
estimated  at  385,000  tons,  and  slab 
zinc  at  568,000  tons.  Labor  shortages 
contributed  largely  to  production  slumps 
of  9  percent  for  copper,  4  percent  for 
lead,  and  4  percent  for  zinc. 

Antimony  and  Mercury 
Antimony  output  at  the  mines  was 
below  the  1943  level  because  large  re¬ 
serve  stocks  and  imf)orts  made  increased 
production  unnecessary.  Mercury  pro¬ 
duction  in  1944  dropped  about  27  per¬ 
cent  in  quantity  and  56  percent  in  value, 
following  a  sharp  decrease  in  demand 
late  in  1943  and  the  withdrawal  of 
government  purchasing. 

Non-metallic  Minerals 
(Preliminary  figures  for  1944) 
Mineral  Tons 

Phosphate  rock  (sales)  (o) 5,500,000 
Potash — KjO  content  (sales)  820,000 
Crude  magnesite  (production)  523,000 
Salt  (sales)  16,000,000 

Sulphur  (sales)  3,500,000 

Crude  barite  (sales)  525,000 

Boron  minerals  (production)  330,000 
Lithium  minerals  (production)  14,600 
Strontium  minerals  (production)  1,500 
Domestic  graphite  (production)  4,000 
Feldspar  (sales)  (a)325,000 

Talc  (production)  415,000 

(a)  Long  tons. 

New  Type  of  Dry  Cell 
Expands  Use  of  Mercury 

Mercuric  oxide  is  an  important  com¬ 
ponent  in  a  new  type  of  dry  cell  invented 
by  Samuel  Ruben,  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.  This  new  use  for  mercury  has 
reversed  the  price  trend  of  the  metal, 
which  was  declining  last  summer.  The 
life  of  the  new  cell,  which  is  able  to 


stand  up  under  high  temperatures  and 
humidities,  is  about  five  times  that  of 
a  conventional  type. 

According  to  press  reports,  a  can  or 
container  three-eighths  of  an  inch  high 
serves  as  the  positive  pole.  Mercuric 
oxide  and  layers  of  zinc  and  specially 
prepared  paper  are  arranged  to  fit  in 
the  container  in  a  spiral-like  form.  A 
zinc  pellet  at  the  top  of  the  can.  but 
insulated  from  the  steel,  serves  as  the 
negative  pole.  A  battery  of  the  “B” 
type  constructed  for  the  Army  contains 
72  cells  in  a  tube  about  1  ft.  long  and 
IJ  inches  in  diameter.  It  weighs  less 
thin  2  lb.,  and  delivers  93.6  volts. 

State  Commissioners  Heeur 
Mine  Finance  Report 

A  report  of  the  Mine  Finance  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  Butte,  Mont.,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Commissioners  in  St.  Louis 
in  December,  according  to  Allan  S. 
Richardson,  Colorado  Securities  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Mine  Finance  Committee  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Other  than  formal  accept¬ 
ance,  the  association  took  no  action 
on  the  report. 

At  the  Butte  meeting,  mining  men 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  state 
securities  commissioners  might  be  able 
to  determine  some  method  “whereby a 
security,  if  fully  registered  (with  SEC), 
could  be  exempt  from  all  ‘blue  sky’ 
laws  of  all  states.”  Mr.  Richardson 
reports  that  such  action  is  outside  of 
the  province  of  the  state  securities 
commissioners,  who  only  administer 
the  laws  of  the  states  in  which  they 
serve.  He  emphasized  that  any  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  “blue  sky”  laws  would 
have  to  be  “submitted  to  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  the  several  states,  as  such  a 
procedure  is  the  only  legal  way  that 
laws  may  be  changed.” 

Frenchmen  Buy  Gold 
To  Conceal  Wealth 

Black  Bourse  brokers  revealed  that 
amounts  as  high  as  4,800  paper  francs 
were  offered  for  the  “gold  Louis” 
(a  twenty-franc  gold  coin),  according 
to  a  mid- January  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times.  Frenchmen  are  appar¬ 
ently  buying  gold  coins  to  conceal  their 
wealth  in  view  of  impending  measures 
which  Minister  of  Finance  Pleven  in¬ 
tends  to  enforce  to  end  illicit  profits, 
wild  speculation,  and  to  restrict  exces¬ 
sive  purchasing  possibilities  by  freezing 
a  portion  of  high  incomes. 

In  order  to  discover  who  holds  wealth, 
it  is  believed  that  M.  Pleven  will  insti¬ 
tute  an  exchange  of  present  banknotes 
for  a  new  issue.  This  step  will  also 
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trace  many  Bank  of  France  notes,  both 
genuine  and  counterfeit,  placed  in  circu¬ 
lation  by  the  Germans.  Anticipating 
such  measures,  people  of  the  middle 
dass  and  peasantry,  who  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  concealed  their  possessions,  are 
now  buying  gold  coins,  not  to  avoid 
taxation  but  to  prevent  disclosure  of 
wealth  to  their  neighbors. 

American  Mining  Congress 
Cancels  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Washington  on  Feb.  14  and  15,  has 
been  canceled  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  War  Mobilizer  Byrnes  for  a 
“cessation  of  group  meetings.” 

Turkish  Commission  Seeks 
American  Elquipment 

Turkey  is  in  the  American  market  for 
the  immediate  purchase  of  $15,000,000 
in  industrial  and  mining  equipment  as 
part  of  an  extensive  program  to  modern¬ 
ize  its  industry,  mining,  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  Talha  Sabonjou,  Turkish  Com¬ 
mercial  Counselor,  disclosed  in  a  recent 
interview  at  the  laboratories  of  the 
American  Brake  Shoe  Co.,  Mahwah, 

NJ- 

A  special  purchasing  commission 
headed  by  Ihsan  Soyak,  director  of  the 
Eti  Bank,  and  Bulent  Buktash,  vice 
president  of  the  Sumer  Bank,  will  draw 
upon  $100,000,000  in  credits  which 
Turkey  has  established  here  for  the 
initial  purchase  of  spare  parts  and  re¬ 
placement  machinery  for  textile,  woolen, 
paper,  pulp,  cement,  leather,  iron,  and 
steel  industries.  Eti  Bank  represents 
the  coal  and  other  mining  industries, 
and  Sumer  Bank  represents  textile, 
woolen,  rayon,  pulp,  cement,  leather, 
iron,  and  steel  industries. 

Improved  Accident  Record 
In  Smelting  and  Refining 

The  volume  of  employment  increased 
and  accident-frequency  rates  decreased 
during  the  calendar  year  1943  at  pri¬ 
mary  copper,  silver-lead  and  zinc 
smelters,  and  auxiliary  works,  according 
to  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  number  of  men  employed  at 
smelters  alone  decreased  from  19,013 
in  1942  to  18,914  in  1943,  but  man-hours 
of  employment  increased  from  52.4 
million  in  1942  to  52.8  million  in  1943. 
Each  employee  worked  two  days  more 
b  1943  than  in  1942  and  the  average 
workday  was  lengthened  to  7.92  from 
the-7.84  hours  worked  in  1942. 

At  auxiliary  works  for  these  three 
groups  11,031  men  were  employed  in 
1943,  compared  with  10,857  in  1942. 
Man-hours  increased  from  29.5  million 
in  1942  to  30.8  in  the  following  year. 
Here,  too,  each  man  worked  an  average 
of  two  days  more  than  in  1942  and  the 
working  day  rose  from  7.82  hours  to  8  in 
1943. 


There  were  10  fatalities  in  the  smelters 
and  4  in  the  auxiliaries  in  1943,  against 
7  and  6  respectively  in  1942.  Non-fatal 
lost-time  accidents  injured  1,385  men  in 
the  smelters  and  549  at  auxiliary  works, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  figures 
for  1942  of  1,421  and  615.  The  fatality 
rate  for  smelters  rose  to  0.19  in  1943 
from  the  rate  of  0.13  per  million  man¬ 
hours  in  1942.  At  auxiliaries  the 
fatality  rate  declined  from  0.20  in  1942 
to  0.13  in  1943. 

The  most  important  causes  of  acci¬ 
dents  at  these  smelters  were  handling 
materials,  bums  from  matte,  slag  or 
molten  metal  (pouring  or  spilling),  flying 
or  falling  objects,  falls  of  persons,  and 
hand  tools. 

Canada  Copper  Producers 
Anticipate  U.S.  Market 

New  outlets  for  copper  in  the  United 
States  have  b^en  arranged,  following 
conferences  in  London  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  seven  Canadian  non- 
ferrous  metal  producers  and  the  British 
Ministry  of  Supply  relative  to  cancella¬ 
tion  of  contracts  that  have  been  in  force 
since  1939.  One  of  the  Canadian  dele¬ 
gates  to  Great  Britain,  James  Y.  Mur¬ 
dock,  president  of  Noranda  Mines,  an¬ 
nounced  after  his  return  to  Toronto  that 
copper  available  for  export  is  likely  to 
find  markets  op)en  in  the  United  States 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Higher  prices 
are  to  be  paid  for  shipments  made  to 
the  end  of  March. 

WPB  Head  Announces 
1944  Plane  Production 

Aircraft  plants  turned  out  96,369 
planes  of  all  types  in  1944,  with  a  total 
air-frame  weight -of  1,112,000,000  lb. 
according  to  a  year-end  announcement 
on  Jan.  3  by  J.  A.  Krug,  chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  Although  the 
number  of  planes  produced  in  1944  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  produced  in  1943,  859,460, 
by  approximately  12  percent,  the  1944 
air-frame  weight  exceeded  the  1943 
total  by  50  percent.  This  indicates  a 
shift  from  light  planes,  such  as  trainers, 
to  heavy  combat  bombers. 

Concurrently,  the  Air  Technical  Serv¬ 
ice  Command,  Wright  Field,  Ohio,  re¬ 
ported  that  an  impending  shortage  of 
sheet  aluminum  threatens  the  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  of  B-29  Superfortresses 
and  other  aircraft.  The  shortage  was 
attributed  to  a  lack  of  labor,  and  not 
raw  material  or  production  facilities. 

A.I.M.E.  Directors 
Cancel  Annual  Meeting 

Conforming  to  the  urgent  request  of 
James  F.  Byrnes,  Director  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi¬ 
neers  canceled  the  annual  meeting  which 
was  scheduled  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  Feb.  18-22. 


Ruby  Mica  Only  to  be 
Bought  in  First  Quarter 

In  the  news  from  North  Carolina 
published  last  month  (£.6*Af./.,  Jan. 
p.  Ill)  it  was  stated  erroneously  that 
“an  order  of  the  War  Production  Board 
instructing  the  Colonial  Mica  Corp.  to 
cease  purchasing  mica  other  than 
ruby  during  the  first  quarter  of  1945 
has  been  rescinded,  as  a  result  of  pro¬ 
tests  by  North  Carolina  mining  oper¬ 
ators  and  State  officials.” 

Metals  Reserve  Co.  informs  us  that, 
although  protests  were  registered  against 
the  schedule  announced  Sept.  27,  1944 
{E.b'M.J.,  Nov.  1944,  p.  %),  the  deci¬ 
sion  then  made  to  purchase  none  but 
ruby  muscovite  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1945  has  not  been  rescinded  in  any 
manner.  All  equipment  leases  to  oper¬ 
ators  of  mines  producing  non-ruby  mica 
were  cancelled  as  of  Dec.  31,  1944,  but 
operators  of  such  properties  were  noti¬ 
fied  that  they  could  purchase  the  equip¬ 
ment  if  they  so  desired.  With  respect 
to  classification  of  mines  as  ruby  or  non¬ 
ruby,  certain  border-line  cases  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  for  its  decision  on  the  color  of  the 
mica  based  on  a  fixed  standard.  Oper¬ 
ators  of  such  border-line  properties  were 
subsequently  advised  concerning  the 
actual  classification  in  accordance  with 
the  findings  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Arizona  Mine  Operators 
Urge  Mine  Tax  Study 

The  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
Yavapai  County  Council,  Arizona  Small 
Mine  Operators  Association,  submitted 
a  report  to  Congressman  John  R. 
Murdock,  of  Arizona,  on  Dec.  21, 
encouraging  study  of  non-ferrous  metal- 
mine  taxation  and  urging  enactment  of 
legislation  beneficial  to  the  metal¬ 
mining  industry.  Fred  Gibbs  headed 
the  committee,  which  consisted,  also, 
of  H.  F.  Mills  and  Fred  Schemmer. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Yavapai  council,  according  to 
Grace  M.  Sparkes,  secretary. 

Labor  Shortages  Listed 
For  Copper  Producers 

Copper  mines,  mills,  smelters,  and 
refineries  needed  the  following  number 
of  men  to  maintain  production  rates  as 
of  Nov.  30,  1944,  according  to  a  labor 
statistics  report  of  the  Primary  Pro¬ 
duction  Branch  of  the  Copper  Division 
of  the  War  Production  Board: 


State 

Number 
of  Men 
Needed 

State 

Number 
of  Men 
Needed 

Arizona 

1,671 

Michigan 

178 

Utah 

599 

California 

5 

Montana 

120 

Tennessee 

290 

Nevada 

318 

Texas 

9 

New  Mexico 

148 

New  Jersey  392 

Washington 

335 

Total 

4,065 

Men  needed  in  copper  mines  and  mills 
totaled  2,862,  and  in  smelters  and  re¬ 
fineries,  1,203. 
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PERSONAL  NEWS 


Horace  R.  Graham,  of  Santiago, Chile, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president'  of  the  Anglo-Chilean 
Nitrate  Corp.,  and  the  Lautaro  Nitrate 
Corp.,  it  was  announced  in  New  York 
last  week.  Mr.  Graham  has  been  in 
Latin  America  35  years,  most  of  the  time 
in  Chile. 

Arthur  H.  Bunker,  chief  of  staff  of 
WPB,  has  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 
In  accepting  his  resignation,  J.  A.  Krug, 
chairman  of  WPB,  said:  “During  nearly 
three  and  one-half  years  of  service, 
Arthur  Bunker  has  made  an  outstand- 


ARTHUR  H.  BUNKER 


ing  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  his  health  improves 
sufficiently  to  justify  us  in  calling  on  him 
for  further  services,.  Mr.  Bunker  was 
largely  responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that 
the  production  of  such  important  metals 
as  aluminum  and  magnesium  was  ex¬ 
panded  promptly  enough  and  exten¬ 
sively  enough  so  that  all  essential  de¬ 
mands  of  the  war  production  program 
for  these  metals  could  be  met  in  full. 
More  recently,  as  one  of  the  ranking 
officials  of  WPB,  he  has  given  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  connection  with  the 
general  direction  and  control  of  war 
production  as  a  whole.” 

Walter  J.  Eaton  has  resigned  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  Urad 
mine  of  the  Molybdenum  Corp.  of 
America,  at  Empire,  Colo.  He  had 
been  in  charge  at  Urad  since  the  starting 
of  the  project.  He  is  returning  to  his 
home  in  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Calif. 

R.  E.  Wyer,  president  of  Cleary  Hill 
Mines,  Fairbanks  district,  left  on 
Dec.  15  for  his  home  in  Minneapolis. 
The  company  resumed  op>erations  on 
its  lode  gold  property  on  Cleary  Creek 
the  latter  part  of  the  1944  season  after 
work  was  discontinued  on  its  tungsten 
property. 


W.  J.  Turner  has  retired  as  general 
manager  of  Braden  Copper  Co.  and  is 
now  consulting  engineer  for  Kennecott 
Copper  Corp. 

G.  B.  Pyles,  of  Hibbing,  Minn.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Engineers’ 
Club  of  Northern  Minnesota  for  the 
current  year.  W.  N.  Matheson,  Jr.,  of 
Hibbing,  assumes  the  post  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Paul  P.  Swanson,  of  Nash- 
wauk,  Minn.,  that  of  secretary-treasurer. 

Janies  Young,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is 
superintending  exploration  and  opera¬ 
tions  north  of  Saltese,  Mont.,  for  Min¬ 
eral  King  Mining  Co. 

Rowland  King  is  directing  manganese 
mining  operations  near  Port  Angeles, 
Wash.,  for  Sunshine  Mining  Co.,  of 
Kellogg,  Idaho.  Production  is  reported 
to  be  for  government  stockpiling. 

Charles  J.  Stakel,  who  is  Ishpeming, 
Mich.,  manager  of  iron  mines  for 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Mining  Co.,  and 
Endicott  R.  Lovell,  of  Calument,  Mich., 
president  of  Calumet  &  Hecla  Consoli¬ 
dated  Copper  Co.,  have  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  control  of  Michigan  College 
of  Mining  and  Technology,  at  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mich. 

The  Hon.  J.  S.  McDiannid,  Minister 
of  Mines  and  Natural  Resources  for  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  has  been  elected 
honorary  president  of  the  Manitoba 
Chamber  of  Mines.  Garnet  Coulter, 
K.C.,  mayor  of  Winnipeg,  and  W.  A. 
Green,  general  manager  of  Hudson  Bay 
Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  been 
made  honorary  vice  presidents;  F.  V. 
Seibert  has  been  re-elected  president; 
W.  J.  Macdonald,  C.  A.,  vice-president; 
F.  J.  Manning,  re-elected  honorary 
treasurer;  and  J.  P.  deWet,  reappointed 
secretary. 

Richard  A.  Young,  manager  of  the 
Dumas  (Tex.)  smelter  of  the  American 
Zinc  Co.  of  Illinois,  has  been  elected  a 
vice  president  of  the  company,  which  is 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Schwartz,  professor  of 
economic  geology  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  who  has  been  on  leave  since 
June  15,  1944,  has  returned  to  his 
duties.  During  his  leave  he  investi¬ 
gated  various  types  of  copper  deposits 
for  the  U.S.  Geological  survey,  spend¬ 
ing  most  of  the  time  in  Colorado  and 
Arizona  directing  exploratory  work  on 
porphyry  ores. 

Roy  B.  Earling,  vice  president  of 
the  United  States  Smelting,  Refining  & 
Mining  Co.,  left  Fairbanks  early  in 
December  with  Mrs.  Earling  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 
Miss  Mary  Lou  Earling,  to  Lt.  James 
Ellis  in  Seattle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earling 
are  now  in  Boston,  at  the  home  office 


of  the  company,  where  they  will  remain 
until  returning  to  Fairbanks  on  resump 
tion  of  operations  in  the  spring. 

A.  J.  Klamt,  formerly  at  2335  Virginu 
Road,  Los  Angeles,  has  returned  from 
mine  examination  in  Mexico,  and  is  non 
located  at  his  new  address  at  1060] 
Wilkins  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 

Max  H.  Barber  retired  on  Dec.  3) 
last  as  vice  president  in  charge  of  min¬ 
ing  operations  for  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron 
Co.  and  has  been  succeeded  by  S.  L. 
Mather,  who  is  also  a  vice  president 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Barber  had 
served  the  company  for  41  years. 
Carl  Brewer,  chief  engineer  at  I^. 
peming,  Mich.,  for  the  last  15  years,  has 
been  named  recorder  of  the  company. 
Grover  C.  Holt,  former  chief  engineer 
with  Bptler  Bros,  in  ore  operations, 
succeeds  Mr.  Brewer. 

Harvey  J.  Gunderson  has  been  ap 
pointed  executive  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  Metal  Reserve  Co. 
He  succeeds  H.  DeWitt  Smith  as  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president.  Major  Gunderson 
was  appointed  assistant  general  counsel 
to  Metals  Reserve  in  January  1941,  and 
general  counsel  in  December  1942.  In 
May  1942  he  was  ordered  to  active  duty 
and  until  recently  was  chief  of  the 
Stockpile  and  Shipping  Division,  Metah 
Branch,  Production  Division,  Hq 
A  .S.F.,  his  duties  being  those  of  working 
representative  of  the  War  Department 
to  the  Stockpile  and  Transportation 


H.  J.  GUNDERSON 


Division  of  War  Production  Board,  and 
other  subsidiaries  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  engaged  in  war 
activities.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  with  the  degree 
of  A.B.  and  L.L.B. 

Aldon  J.  Anderson,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  Western  operations, 
U.S.  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co. 
since  1938,  has  left  the  company  to 
establish  the  Equipment  Supply  Co., 
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Salt  Lake  City,  to  specialize  in  industrial 
and  safety  equipment  and  supplies. 

George  L.  H.  Lorain,  mining  and 
metallurgical  engineer,  at  one  time  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  of  the  Mindanao  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Opisso  &  Co.,  Manila,  P.  I.,  has 
opened  an  office  at  57  Post  St.,  San 
Francisco,  si)ecializing  in  mine  exami¬ 
nations  and  metallurgical  investigations. 

Howard  Kegley,  mining  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  reelected 
president  of  the  Mining  Association  of 
the  Southwest.  H.  W.  Howe,  John 
Herman,  and  John  Carter  Anderson 
iWere  elected  vice  presidents,  with 
Victor  J4  Hayek,  again  serving  as 
secretary-treasurer. 

W.  G.  Donaldson,  mining  engineer, 
has  returned  to  his  home  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  after  a  protracted  professional 
trip  tp  the  Marafion  River  area  of 
Peru,  S.  A. 

'lucent  D.  Perry,  chief  geologist  of 
International  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
since  Jan.  1,  1944,  has  become  assistant 
chief  geologist  in  charge  of  outside 
examination  and  exploration  work  for 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  in  western 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada, 
with  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
M.  B.  Kil^e,  who  has  been  assistant 
chief  geologist  for  I.  S.  &  R.  since  1942, 
has  been  made  chief  geologist,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Perry. 

R.  M.  Murray  has  retired  from 
the  position  of  general  manager  of 
Mount  Lyell  Mining  &  Railway  Co., 
Ltd.,  Queensland,  Tasmania.  A.  H.  P. 
Moline,  assistant  superintendent,  since 
1931,  succeeds  Mr.  Murray. 

Richard  C.  Wilson,  State  Mining 
Engineer  for  Western  Australia,  has 
retired  from  that  p)osition,  which  he 
had  held  since  1934. 

G.  G.  Ommanney,  development  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Co.,  with  which  he  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  for  38  years,  retired  on  Dec.  31, 
1944,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Gordon  M.  Hutt,  assistant  development 
commissioner  at  Winnipeg  for  the  past 
13  years.  Mr.  Hutt  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1924.  W.  G.  Cowie, 
development  engineer  in  Montreal  since 
1940,  assumes  Mr.  Hutt’s  post  at 
Winnipeg. 

Dewey  £.  Narkates  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railway  Co.,  a  newly  created 
position.  He  has  been  serving  in  the 
engineering  and  construction  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  company. 

Prof.  Warren  T.  Mead,  head  of  the 
department  of  geology  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  research  for  Reynolds 
Metal  Co.  The  research  organization 
headquarters  are  at  Glen  Cove,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  Dr.  Mead  will  continue 
as  head  of  the  M.I.T.  geology  depart¬ 
ment  on  a  part-time  basis. 


Frank  J.  Smith,  of  Ramsay,  Mich., 
general  mine  superintendent  for  Ogle- 
bay,  Norton  &  Co.,  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  board  of  control  of 
Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Metal¬ 
lurgy,  at  Houghton,  to  succeed  the 
late  Albert  E.  Petermann.  He  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  college. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Nolan  was  formally 
inducted  as  assistant  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  on  Dec.  20.  Dr. 
Nolan,  a  native  of  Greenfield,  Mass., 
joined  the  Survey  staff  in  1924  after 
finishing  post-graduate  studies  in  geol¬ 
ogy  at  Yale  University.  He  has  become 
one  of  the  Survey’s  outstanding  experts 
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in  geology  and  economics  of  deposits  of 
metals  and  in  related  fields.  Recently, 
because  of  the  Geological  Survey’s 
growth  in  activities  and  staff,  he  has 
been  called  upon  increasingly  by  the 
Director  as  consultant  and  special 
assistant  in  important  administrative 
matters,  and  has  several  times  served  as 
acting  director. 

Dean  Howard  G.  Wilcox  of  the 
University  of  Alaska  School  of  Mines 
was  in  Anchorage  in  December  in 
connection  with  the  safety  engineering 
course  which  was  given  to  key  Army 
and  Navy  personnel  at  Fort  Richardson. 

Merle  H.  Guise  recently  left  New 
York  for  his  headquarters  in  San 
Marino,  California.  He  will  carry  on 
some  examinations  in  the  Southwest. 

K.  Peters,  formerly  chief  engineer  of 
the  Potash  Company  of  America, 
Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  has  been  appointed 
resident  manager,  succeeding  R.  M. 
Magraw,  retired. 

Ernest  N.  Patty,  of  Alaska  and 
Seattle,  Wash.,  was  the  guest  speaker 
recently  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Columbia  and  Yukon  Chamber 
of  Mines,  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  His 
paper  was  entitled,  “Placer  Mining  in 
the  Sub-Arctic.” 

Prof.  Harry  E.  Krumlauf  has  been 
appointed  associate  professor  of  mining 
engineering  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  at  Tucson.  He 
succeeds  Prof.  Emil  J.  Nuyland,  resigned. 


Arthur  S.  Knoizen  has  reconsidered 
his  decision  to  resign  and  is  staying  on 
as  director  of  the  Mining  Division  of 
the  War  Production  Board. 

A.  H.  Bebee,  general  manager  of 
Carlton  properties  at  Cripple  Creekj ' 
Colo.,  has  been  named  a  director  of  the 
Colorado  Metal  Mining  Fund  by 
Governor  \^vian,  to  succeed  the  late 
Norris  E.  Eads. 

Clifford  McIntosh,  Marble,  Minn., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  Great  Northern  Iron 
Ore  Properties  on  the  Mesabi  Range. 
He  was  formerly  chief  inspector. 

R.  L.  Wahl,  general  superintendent  for 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  was  presented  with 
an  engraved  wrist  watch  Dec.  26  at  a 
meeting  6f  the  mine  superintendents  at 
Ishpeming,  Mich.,  to  commemorate  his 
30  years  of  service  with  the  company. 
Clarence  B.  Randall,  of  Chicago,  vice 
president.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  made  the 
presentation  speech. 

J.  E.  Busch,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  who  has 
been  field  examiner  for  the  General 
Land  Office  for  over  twenty  years, 
retired  from  that  position  last  month. 
Throughout  the  mining  industry  in  the 
Southwest  he  has  been  highly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  capable  examiners  in 
that  region. 

A.  J.  Martin,  supervising  statistician 
of  the  Joplin  office,  economics  and 
statistical  branch,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  has  been  elected  chairman  for 
1945  of  the  Tri-State  Section,  A.I.M.E. 
He  succeeds  G.  £.  Abernathy,  of 
Pittsburgh,  district  geologist  of  the 
Kansas  Geological  Survey.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  are:  Kenneth  R.  Neal,  of  Miami, 
vice  chairman;  and  Fred  F.  Netzeband, 
of  Joplin,  secretary-treasurer. 

J.  K.  Crowdy,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Alaska  Mining  Co.,  which  has  placer 
mining  operations  near  Bethel,  has 
returned  to  Seattle  for  the  winter.  The 
company  operated  one  dredge  for  a 
short  105-day  season  and  employed 
16  men.  Next  year  two  dredges  are 
scheduled  for  operation. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Suits,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  research  laboratory  of 
General  Electric  Co.,  has  been  elected 
a  vice  president,  and  will  have  charge  of 
laboratory  research.  Dr.  W.  D.  CmI- 
idge,  long  distinguished  for  his  scien¬ 
tific  achievements,  retired  on  Dec.  31 
last  as  vice  president  and  director  of  the 
laboratory. 

Lawrence  Collins  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Marquette  Range 
Engineers  Club,  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  for 
1945.  Other  officers  are :  vice  president, 
E.  A.  Kronquist;  secretary,  Peter  P. 
Ribotto;  treasurer,  Frank  Masek;  di¬ 
rectors,  D.  Kelly  Campbell,  Clyde 
DeHaas,  and  Grover  Holt 

Carlton  D.  Hulin,  mining  geologist 
and  professor  of  mining  geology  at  the 
University  of  California,  is  on  a  special. 
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mission  in  India  and  China  for  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

W.  L.  Whitehead,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  geological  exploration  for 
aluminum  ores  in  Haiti,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  and 
Mexico  for  Reynolds  Metals  Co., 
recently  returned  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Discoveries 
of  bauxite  made  in  Haiti  by  the  field 
parties,  which  included  R.  R.  Shrock 
and  Forbes  Robertson,  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  direction  of  Carl 
Schmedeman,  chief  geologist  of  Rey¬ 
nolds  Mining  Co. 

Jos.  A.  Norden,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  examination  of  various  mica 
operations  in  the  New  England  district 
for  the  Colonial  Mica  Corp.  during  the 
past  year,  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Placerville,  Calif. 

W.  R.  Van  Slyke,  of  Eveleth,  Minn., 
superintendent  for  various  fee  owners  of 
mineral  properties  on  the  Mesabi  Range, 
was  recently  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines, 
Ltd. 

Harry  Pigman,  technologist  with  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  resigned  from  the  bauxite  project 
to  accept  a  position  with  the  National 
Geophysical  Co. 

Max  Tessmer,  formerly  in  charge  of 
shaft  sinking  and  underground  mining 
of  limestone  for  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  gone  to 
Gouvemeur,  N.  Y.,  as  mining  engineer 
for  International  Talc  Co.,  Inc. 

C.  H.  Benedict,  in  charge  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  and  metallurgical  plants  of  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Consolidated  Copper 
Co.,  with  offices  in  Lake  Linden,  Mich., 
has  been  chosen  a  director  of  the 
A.I.M.E. 

Harry  J.  Wolf  became  associated  with 
Reynolds  Research,  Glen  Cove,  L.I., 
N.Y.,  on  Feb.  1,  following  nearly  four 
years’  Federal  service  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  joined  the  0PM  in  April, 
•1941,  as  chief  of  the  Cadmium  Section 
of  the  Copper-Zinc  Branch,  thereafter 
serving  with  WPB  as  chief  of  the  Cad¬ 
mium  Section  of  the  new  Zinc  Branch, 
principal  technical  consultant  to  the 
Mica-Graphite  Branch,  engaged  in  the 
preliminary  organization  of  several  of 
the  non-metallic  mineral  sections,  then 
as  chief  of  the  Cadmium-Bismuth  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  reorganized  Zinc  Division, 
later  as  chief  of  the  Cadmium-Indium 
and  Miscellaneous  Rare  Metals  Section, 
and  finally  with  the  FEA  as  lead 
specialist  and  mineral  specialist. 

Peter  F.  MacIntyre  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  controller  of  manpower  of 
Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd.  A.  Douglas  Turnbull  has 
been  appointed  smelter  superintendent, 
succeeding  W.  E.  Newton,  who  retired 
owing  to  illness;  and  Ralph  D.  Perry 
was  named  superintendent,  and  Fred 
Ransome,  assistant  superintendent,  of 
refineries.  W.  G.  Jewitt  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly  created  position 
of  assistant  to  the  general  superin¬ 


tendent  of  Kimberley  operations,  an 
office  he  will  administer  in  addition  to 
his  former  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  mines  department  in  the  northern 
areas,  including  activities  in  the  Yellow¬ 
knife  district.  James  Buchanan  has 
retired  as  general  manager  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  M.  &  S.  R.  W.  Diamond, 
assistant  general  manager  since  1939, 
has  been  promoted  to  general  manager, 
and  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  an  assistant  to 
Mr.  Buchanan  since  July,  1943,  has  been 
app>ointed  assistant  general  manager. 

Eric  Parr,  representing  Earl  K.  Nixon 
and  associates  of  San  Francisco  in  the 
exploration  and  development  of  British 
Columbia  mining  properties,  has  opened 
offices  at  419  Vancouver  Block,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 

Alfred  R.  Allen,  geologist,  has  joined 
the  exploration  department  of  Sheep 
Creek  Gold  Mines,  Ltd. 

Jack  Russell,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
Leta  Explorations,  Ltd.,  is  now  flying  in 
the  Transport  Command  of  the 
R.C.A.F.  in  England. 

K.  T.  Carmichael  is  in  charge  ,of 
diamond-drilling  operations  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  for  Conwest 
Exploration  Co.,  Ltd. 

OBITUARIES 

John  L.  McAllen,  former  manager 
of  the  Lucky  Shot  Mine,  Willow  Creek 
District,  Alaska,  and  recently  associate 
professor  of  mining  at  the  University  of 
Alaska,  died  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
Nov.  19,  at  the  age  of  55. 

Louis  V.  Dorsey,  83,  long  prominent 
in  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  mining  circles, 
died  in  that  city  on  Jan.  1. 

Raymond  J.  Moore,  former  State 
engineer  for  Minnesota  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  supervising  engineer  repre¬ 
senting  the  RFC  at  the  Steep  Rock 
iron-mine  development,  in  Canada, 
died  in  Duluth  on  Jan.  9. 

William  P.  Jahn,  Western  pioneer 
mining  man,  died  in  Milwaukee  on 
Dec.  16  last. 

Willard  Bayliss,  71,  retired,  of  Hib- 
bing,  Minn.,  Iron  Range  engineer,  died 
on  Jan.  5. 

Spencer!  Cleveland  King,  metallur¬ 
gist,  former  general  manager  of  the 
Bridgeville  and  Niagara  plants  of  the 
Vanadian  Corp.  of  America,  died  on 
Jan.  8  at  Thornburg,  a  suburb  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  57. 

John  F.  McLachlan,  a  mechanical 
engineer  long  associated  with  mining 
interests  in  Chile,  died  in  New  York 
on  Jan.  3  at  the  age  of  47.  He  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  Chuquicamata  mine 
of  Chile  Exploration  Co.  since  1936. 

B.  V.  Hedrick,  68,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C., 
who  formerly  was  in  the  mining  business 
in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  at  Gold  Hill 
and  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  died  on  Dec.  25. 

William  T.  Angus,  treasurer  of  the 
National  Smelting  Co.,  died  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  on  Jan.  17. 


C.  L.  Banghart,  mining  engineer  and  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Empire  Star 
Mines  Co.,  Ltd.,  died  in  Grass  Valley, 
Calif.,  on  Dec.  25,  aged  32. 

Gilbert  Rigg,  who  joined  the  Broken 
Hill  Associated  Smelters  in  1916  as 
metallurgical  engineer,  died  recently 
at  Melbourne,  Australia.  He  also 
acted  as  consulting  metallurgical  en¬ 
gineer  to  Electrolytic  Zinc  Co.  of 
Australasia,  Ltd.  Prior  to  1916  he 
was  associated  with  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co. 

Joseph  Richardson  Walker,  81,  mer¬ 
chant  and  mining  company  executive, 
died  Nov.  21  of  a  heart  ailment  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  developed  and  was 
president  of  the  Walker  Mining  Co., 
Plumas  County,  Calif. 

Christian  Peter  Sorensen,  84,  native 
of  Aalborg,  Denmark,  and  master 
mechanic  in  building  smelters  in  Canada 
and  western  United  States,  died  Jan.  7 
in  Salt  Lake  City.j| 

Theodore  R.  Sundberg,  87,  Los 
Angeles,  fomier  master  mechanic  for 
Utah  Copper  Co.,  and  later  transferred 
to  Ray  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  at 
Ray,  Ariz.,  died  in  Los  Angeles  Dec.  24. 
He  was  a  native  of  Sweden. 

Samuel  E.  Donnelly,  of  Virginia, 
Minn.,  Inter-State  Iron  Co.  engineer 
at  the  Columbia  iron  mine,  on  the 
Mesabi  iron  range,  died  on  Dec.  9  last 
at  the  age  of  49. 

Thomas  W.  Bacchus,  retired  vice 
president  and  director  of  Hercules 
Powder  Co.,  died  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
on  Dec.  30  last  at  the  age  of  82.  Mr. 
Bacchus  had  been  associated  with  the 
explosives  industry  for  47  years. 

George  S.  Whyte,  77,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Macwhyte  Co.,  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  philanthropist,  civic 
leader,  and  industrialist,  died  at  Kenosha 
on  Dec.  16  last. 

Herbert  Wilson,  British  engineer 
active  in  Australian,  Malayan,  and 
Gold  Coast  mining  enterprises,  died  in 
London  on  Nov.  19  last  at  the  age  of  73. 

Leonard  Cecil  Stuckey,  68  a  graduate 
of  the  British  Royal  School  of  Mines  in 
1898,  and  associated  with  many  niining 
developments  in  foreign  fields,  died  in 
England  on  Nov.  19,  1944.  Latterly 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy. 

Osbum  Nicholson  Brown,  a  mining 
engineer  on  the  faculty  of  McGill 
University  for  14  years,  died  in  Montreal 
on  Dec.  25.  He  was  in  his  61st  year. 

Charles  L.  Larson,  of  Baxter  Springs, 
Kan.,  Tri-State  manager  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co., 
who  had  long  been  identified  with  the 
district’s  mining  circles,  died  on  Jan.  5. 
Larson  started  his  career  as  a  black¬ 
smith  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  best 
forgers  of  his  time.  He  contributed 

{Continued  on  page  188) 
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STRENGTHENING  THE  CONGRESS. 

By  Robert  Heller.  Planning  pamph¬ 
let  No.  29,  National  Planning  Asso¬ 
ciation,  800  21st  St.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.C.  Pp.  40.  Price  25c. 

Two  noteworthy  points  about  this 
study  of  the  federal  legislature  are  (1) 
that  it  was  prepared  by  a  management 
consultant,  and  (2)  that  it  has  the 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture,  business,  and  labor  committees  of 
the  National  Planning  Association. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  Congress,  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government,  could  be 
strengthened  so  that  it  might  function 
properly  and  assume  its  ever-growing 
responsibilities  in  preserving  an  effective 
American  democracy.  The  trend  in 
recent  years  has  subordinated  the 
legislative  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  present  struc¬ 
ture  and  procedure  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Heller  declares,  “It  appears  obvious 
that  Congress  is  operating  with  hand 
tools  in  a  mechanized  age.”  Support¬ 
ing  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that  of  every 
$7  spent  by  the  federal  government  in 
1940,  only  one  cent  was  spent  on 
Congress.  The  report  sets  forth  in 
detail  a  14-point  program  for  action 
that  can  be  taken  by  Congress  itself  to 
increase  its  effectiveness.  Space  is  not 
available  for  an  adequate  analysis  of  the 
report,  but  because  its  adoption  must 
depend  heavily  on  public  approval, 
widespread  reading  of  the  proposals  can 
be  highly  commended  to  all  who  wish 
to  see  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
government  retain  and  exercise  its  con¬ 
stitutional  functions. 


ment;  (2)  to  seize  economic  power; 
(3)  to  mobilize  by  propaganda  the  forces 
of  hatred;  (4)  to  reconcile  and  gain  the 
adherence  of  wage  earners  and  farmers; 
(5)  to  shackle  business,  or  perhaps 
liquidate  it;  (6)  to  make  the  individual 
dependent  on  government;  (7)  to  reduce 
all  forms  of- rival  authority;  (8)  to  sus¬ 
tain  popular  faith  in  an  unlimited  public 
debt;  (?)  to  make  the  government  itself 
the  great  capitalist  and  enterpriser. 

As  Mr.  Garrett  traces  the  steps  by 
which  the  New  Deal’s  revolution  has 
been  accomplished,  the  reader  will  recall 
having  been  aware  of  them  at  the  time, 
but  quite  unaware  of  their  import, 
either  as  single  steps  or  as  a  complete 
sequence.  The  striking  point  is  that 
they  were  accomplished  without  resort 
to  force,  and  wholly  within  the  form  and 
framework  of  our  government.  “The 
revolutionaries  were  inside;  the  de¬ 
fenders  were  outside.” 

In  the  author’s  opinion,  the  primary 
objection  to  the  New  Deal  and  its 
technique  is  neither  political  nor  eco¬ 
nomic,  but  moral.  “It’s  cruel  and 
cynical  suspicion  of  any  motive  but  its 
own  was  a  reflection  of  something  it 
knew  about  itself.  Its  voice  was  the 
voice  of  righteousness;  its  methods 
therefore  were  more  dishonest  than  the 
simple  ways  of  corruption.” 


THE  MINING  CLAIM  PROBLEM  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS  OF 
CALIFO^IA.  By  William  H.  Fried- 
hoff.  Mineral  Examiner,  California 
Region,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  San 
Francisco  11,  Calif.  Pp.  52.  Avail¬ 
able  in  limited  supply. 


played  by  salaried  executives,  who  are 
relatively  small  owners  of  the  voting 
stock  of  their  concerns.  This  separation 
of  management  and  ownership  is  more 
striking  in  large  than  in  small  cor¬ 
porations. 

Basing  his  analysis  on  a  detailed  study 
of  the  organization  and  functioning  of 
large-scale  business,  the  author  seeks  to 
discover  who  in  fact  are  our  business 
leaders,  and  how  they  exercise  that 
function.  He  notes  the  decline  of  the 
owner-enterpriser,  the  rise  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  manager,  and  the  relative 
inactivity  of  directors.  As  a  corrective 
for  the  latter,  he  recommends  a  new 
type  of  board  of  directors,  independent 
of  management  or  any  other  group 
inside  or  outside  of  the  company,  ade¬ 
quately  paid  for  devoting  a  substantial 
part  of  their  time  to  the  company’s 
affairs. 


PUBLICATIONS 

RECEIVED 

State  of  Washington,  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  publica¬ 
tions:  Report  of  Investigation  No.  7, 
“Character  and  Tonnage  of  the  Turk 
Magnesite  Deposit,”  by  W.  A.  G. 
Bennett;  price  25^.  Report  No.  8, 
“The  Buckhom  Iron  Deposits  of 
Okanogan  County,  Washington,  Results 
of  a  Magnetic  Survey,”  by  W.  A. 
Broughton;  price  25^^.  Report  No.  9, 
“Inventory  of  Mineral  Properties  in 
Chelan  County,  Washington,”  by  Mar¬ 
shall  T.  Huntting;  price  25jl.  Report 
No.  10,  “The  Blewett  Iron  Deposit, 
Chelan  County,  Washington,”  with 
preliminary  tonnage  estimates,  by  W. 
A.  Broughton;  price  25}J.  Report  No. 
11,  “Stratigraphic  Aspects  of  the 
Blewett-Cle  Elum  Iron  Ore  Zone, 
Chelan  and  Kittitas  Counties,  Wash¬ 
ington,”  by  R.  I...  Lupher;  price  25fl. 
Report  No.  12,  “Economic  Aspects  of 
the  Blewett-Cle  Elum  Iron  Ore  Zone, 
Chelan  and  Kittitas  Counties,  Washing¬ 
ton,”  by  W.  A.  Broughton;  price  25?. 
Report  No.  13,  “Dolomite  Resources  of 
Washington,”  Part  I;  preliminary  re¬ 
port  on  Okanogan,  Lincoln,  and  Stevens 
Counties,  by  W.  A.  Q.  Bennett;  price 
25?. 

Canada 

“The  Opaoka  River  Area,  Abitibi 
Territory,”  by  B.  C.  Freeman  and  J.  M. 
Black.  Geological  Report  16,  Division 
of  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
Mines,  Quebec,  Canada.  From  the 
same  source,  GeologiaCl  Report  18. 
“Calumet  Island  Area,  Pontiac  County.” 
By  F.  Fitz  Osborne;  and  Geolopcal 
Report  19,  “Lower  Romaine  lUver 
Area,  Saguenay  County.”  By  J.  A. 
Retty. 


THE  REVOLUTION  WAS.  By  Caret 

Garrett.  The  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd., 
Caldwell,  Idaho.  Pp.  50.  Price  50c. 

In  phrasing  his  title  in  the  past  tense, 
the  author  strikes  the  keymote  of  his 
thesis  that  during  the  past  twelve  years 
the  New  Deal  has  consummated  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  in  the  American  scheme 
of  government  and  way  of  life.  His 
opening  paragraph  elaborates  the  point: 

“There  are  those  who  still  think  they 
are  holding  the  pass  against  a  revolution 
that  may  be  coming  up  the  road.  But 
they  are  gazing  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  revolution  is  behind  them.  It  went 
by  in  the  Night  of  Depression,  singing 
songs  to  freedom.” 

How  the  revolutionary  plan  worked,  . 
how  it  was  executed  in  a  manner  that 
was  “consistent  in  principle,  resourceful, 
intelligent,  masterly  in  workmanship,” 
is  set  forth  in  nine  chapters  dealing  in 
sequence  with  the  problems  to  be 
solvedT(l)  to  capture  the  seat  of  govem- 


The  monograph  is  the  first  detailed 
presentation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
mining  laws  operate  in  the  National 
Forests.  It  represents  the  observations 
and  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author 
from  33  years’  experience  as  mineral 
examiner  in  California,  supplemented  by 
factual  data  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  State  Division  of  Mines,  and 
County  records.  The  report  contains 
much  of  value  for  all  those  interested  in 
public-land  problems. 


BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE 
LARGE  CORPORATION.  ByR.A. 
Gordon.  Published  by  the  Brookings 
Institution,  Washington  6,  D.C.  Pp. 
369.  Price  $3. 

The  dominant  form  of  business 
organization  in  the  United  States  is  the 
large  corporation.  In  1937,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  60  to  65  percent  of  the  total  volume 
of  domestic  business  was  performed  by 
corporations.  The  key  role  in  the 
management  of  these  organizations  is 
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pays  its  own  way  many  times  over  by  enabling  metal 
producers  to  realize  these  production  advantages: 

1.  Reduce  tailings  assays  to  a  minimum. 

^  Roost  output  in  conjunction  with  your 
present  collecting  reagent. 

3.  Create  steadier  flotation  operating 
conditions. 

4.  Increase  profits  hy  speeding  pr€>duction. 

To  effect  these  important  economies,  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  “PENTASOL  FROTHER  No.  124— 
pine  oil”  mixture  or  “PENTASOL  FROTHER  No.  124 
— cresylic  acid”  mixture  is  required  per  ton  of  ore. 


SHARPIES  CHEMICALS  Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 
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Economic  conditions  improv¬ 
ing  throughout  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  as  production  rises 

★Ecoaomic  conditions  in  the  Grass 
Valley-Nevada  City  area  have  im¬ 
proved  somewhat  since  WPB  eased 
order  L-208  permitting  limited  gold 
mining  operations  at  various  established 
properties  in  the  district,  and  furnishing 
employment  for  several  hundred  men 
not  needed  in  war  industries.  At  the 
properties  of  Idaho  Maryland  Mines 
Corp.  about  130  men  are  at  work,  with 
production  coming  from  the  Brunswick 
mine,  currently  operated  on  one  shift. 
Mine  output  is  treated  at  the  Brunswick 
mill.  Activities  at  the  Idaho  mine 
continue  on  a  maintenance  basis,  and 
will  remain  so  until  additional  labor 
becomes  available.  Empire  Star  Mines 
Co.,  Ltd.,  has  crews  at  work  in  the 
Empire,  North  Star,  and  Pennsylvania 
mines,  and  a  relatively  small  production 
is  made.  The  North  Star  mill  remains 
idle,  with  North  Star  ore  being  trucked 
to  the  Empire  mill  for  treatment.  Mill¬ 
ing  is  done  on  a  one-shift  basis,  and  20 
stamps  are  doing  the  work  of  a  primary 
crusher.  The  new  Rowe  shaft  and  sur¬ 
face  plant  a  short  distance  from  the 
Empire  shaft  have  been  completed,  and 
op>erations  are  to  start  as  soon  as  L-208 
is  rescinded  and  the  labor  supply  im¬ 
proves.  At  the  Spring  Hill  mine  only 
maintenance  work  and  pumping  are  in 
progress,  with  from  two  to  four  men 
employed.  Neil  O’Donnell  is  general 
manager  for  Idaho  Maryland  Mines 
Corp.,  and  J.  R.  C.  Mann  and  C.  C. 
Cushwa  are  general  managers  respec¬ 
tively  for  Empire  Star  Mines  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Spring  Hill  mine. 

★The  Newton  copper  mine,  near  lone, 
in  Amador  County,  now  managed  by 
Pacific  Mining  Co.,  for  Winston  Copper 
Co.,  Wayne  Loel,  president,  is  producing 
steadily.  Recent  underground  develop¬ 
ment  includes  sinking  a  86-ft.  winze 
from  the  400  level  and  drifting  there¬ 
from  north  and  south  on  the  newly 
established  horizon.  Width  of  the  vein 
worked  averages  4  ft.  Among  the  new 
equipment  installed  a  short  time  ago  is  a 
hoist  and  a  G-D  air  compressor.  The 
bulk  of  production  is  mined  from  stopes 
above  the  400  level,  with  two  carloads  of 
direct  smelting  ore  being  shipped  every 
three  days.  This  is  to  be  increased  to 
one  carload  a  day  shortly.  All  opera¬ 
tions  are  conducted  on  two  shifts,  and 
26  men  are  employed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Harold  Hansen,  superintendent. 

★In  the  Copperopolis  area  of  Calaveras 
County  two  major  copper  producers  are 
active.  At  the  Keystone  mine,  op¬ 


erated  by  Keystone  Copper  Corp., 
Otto  E.  Schiffner,  president,  the  eighth 
level  is  in  progress  of  development,  with 
crosscutting  to  vein  completed  and 
work  centered  on  drifting  on  vein. 
Operations  in  the  grizzlies  and  shrinkage 
stopes  have  recently  been  placed  on  a 
three-shift  basis,  and  monthly  produc¬ 
tion  averages  11,000  tons  containing 
about  400,000  lb.  of  copper.  Mine  out¬ 
put  is  trucked  six  miles  to  the  Iron  King 
mill  under  lease  to  the  company  for 
treatment.  A  crew  of  100  men  is 
employed  at  the  mine  and  mill  under 
the  direction  of  John  W.  Chandler,  vice 
president  and  general  superintendent, 
and  John  Palecek  is  in  charge  of  the 
mill. 

★More  than  1,500  tons  of  tailings  a  day 
are  hydrauHcked  from  the  dump  below 
the  old  Union  copper  mine  at  Copj^r- 
opolis  and  pumped,  to  the  nearby  ti^at-^ 
ment  plant  completed  about  a  year  ago 
by  Calaveras  Copper  Venture,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Pacific  Mining  Co.  Material 
received  at  the  mill  is  first  passed 
through  a  revolving  trommel  for  re¬ 
moval  of  foreign  matter,  then  floated, 
and  the  resultant  concentrates  thick¬ 
ened,  reground,  floated,  and  filtered. 
Final  concentrates  are  trucked  to  the 
rail  depot  near  Farmington  for  shipment 
to  the  smelter.  P.  R.  Bradley,  Jr.,  is 
president  of  Pacific  Mining  Co.,  with 
Hugh  W.  Coke,  superintendent,  in 
charge  of  plant  operations. 

★Production  of  copper-lead-zinc  ore 
has  been  stepped  up  to  about  100  tons  a 
day  at  the  Penn  mine,  in  the  Campo 
Seco  area  of  Calaveras  County,  and  * 
stoping  operations  are  in  progress  on  the 
500,  700,  and  1,100  levels.  Some  de¬ 
velopment  work  is  being  done  on  the 
last-named  level.  The  mine,  accessible 
by  two  shafts  known  as  No.  2  and  No.  3, 
was  reopened  about  a  year  ago  by  the 
Penn  Mine  Division  of  Eagle  Shawmut 
mine,  controlled  by  Clemson  and  Miller, 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  placed  in  active 
production  following  completion  of  a 
difficult  rehabilitation  and  dewatering 
program.  Extra  equipment  recently 
installed  'includes  a  1,300-cu.ft.  C-P 
compressor.  Broken  ore  is  trucked  to 
the  flotation  plant  at  the  Eagle  Shaw¬ 
mut  mine,  near  Chinese  Camp, 
Tuolumne  County,  some  65  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  where  a  copper-lead  concentrate 
and  a  straight  zinc  concentrate  are 
made  by  differential  flotation.  D.  C. 
Peacock,  manager,  is  in  charge  of  both 
the  Penn  and  Eagle  Shawmut  proper¬ 
ties.  J.  A.  Lowe  is  superintendent  at 
the  Penn  mine,  and  C.  A.  Kerr  directs 
milling  operations  at  the  Eagle  Shawmut 
unit. 

★Dredging  operations  are  reported  to 
be  proceeding  satisfactorily  at  the  gold- 
bearing  gravel  deposit  worked  by  Placer 
Mines,  Inc.,  6  miles  northeast  of  Camp- 


Heavy  hydraulic  type  of  core  drill, 
one  of  two  identical  units  used  on 
900-ft.  level  of  Richmond-Eureka 
mine,  near  Eureka,  Nev.,  by  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  which  is  testing 
orebodies  at  depth  of  2,500  ft. 
below  surface.  First  four  holes  in 
ore.  E.  O.  Binyon  is  project 
engineer  in  charge.  Glenn  L. 
Allen  is  district  engineer  for 
Nevada.  See  page  152. 

tonville,  Yuba  County,  where  a  diesel- 
powered  dragline  and  a  stationary 
washing  plant  were  installed  recently. 
The  work  is  conducted  under  WPB 
regulations,  with  a  limited  monthly 
production  of  gold.  Full  production 
is  to  start  as  soon  as  wartinje  restric¬ 
tions  are  terminated.  Fred  Norton,  of 
Los  Angeles,  heads  Placer  Mines,  Inc., 
with  J.  O.  H.  Kayser,  general  manager, 
directing  operations  at  the  property. 

★Jack  Simas,  of  Oakland,  is  reported 
to  be  erecting  a  processing  plant  at  his 
asbestos  property  in  Hernandez  Valley, 
San  Benito  County,  to  clean  mine-run 
material  and  separate  fibers  into  differ¬ 
ent  grades  of  commercial  asbestos. 
The  mine  has  been  under  development 
for  some  time. 

★The  large  dragline  dredge  unit  oper¬ 
ated  for  several  years  at  Oroville, 
Butte  County,  by  Golden  Feather 
Dredging  Co.,  E.  A.  Wiltsee,  president, 
is  being  dismantled  for  use  at  another 
placer  property  held  by  the  company. 
The  unit  worked  over  more  than  three 
miles  of  ground  along  the  Feather 
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EDISON  ELECTRIC  CAP  LAMPS 


SKULLGARDS 


Brilliant,  constant,  unwavering  light  is 
one  of  the  great  essentials  in  higher 
mining  productivity  .  .  .  light  that  men 
can  see  to  he  safe  by  . .  .  light  that  clarifies 
the  job  to  be  done,  and  speeds  the  doing! 

Famous  throughout  the  mining 
industry  for  finer  illumination,  rugged 
durability  and  unequalled  length  of  life, 
Edison  Electric  Cap  Lamps  join  with 
M.S.A.  Skullgard  Protective  Hats  to 
guard  and  serve  the  miners  whose  labor 
serves  our  country. 


MINE  SAFETY  APPLIANCES  COMPANY 


FOR  THE  safety  that 

is 

COUNTS  IN  PRODUCTION 
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California  {continued) 

River  under  contract  with  the  city  of 
Oroville,  to  remove  sand  bars  which 
caused  flood  hazards,  the  city  receiving 
about  $15,000  in  royalties  from  resultant 
gold  production. 

★Production  of  chrome  continues  in  the 
Crescent  City  and  neighboring  areas  of 
Del  Norte  County,  with  Tyson  Chrome 
Mines,  Ltd.,  shipping  a  substantial 
tonnage  of  good  chrome  ore  from  its 
French  Hill  and  Mountain  View  hold¬ 
ings.  B.  C.  Mickle  is  general  manager. 
Other  active  producers  include  the 
High  Plateau,  Soldiers  Wells,  Low 
Divide,  Big  Dipper,  Bonanza,  and  Black 
Diamond. 

★The  Pine  Creek  tungsten  unit  of  the 
United  States  Vanadium  Corp.,  Bishop, 
Calif.,  is  engaged  in  a  mine  development 
program  in  preparation  for  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  its  mining  operations  next  spring 
in  the  event  that  sufficient  manpower 
is  then  available.  The  company  is 
operating  its  chemical  plant  treating 
low-grade  custom  tungsten  concen¬ 
trates.  J.  R.  Van  Fleet  is  president, 
and  Blair  Burwell  vice  president  of  the 
corporation,  with  oflSces  in  New  York 
City.  At  the  Pine  Creek  unit  M.  N. 
Shaw  is  general  superintendent,  A.  F. 
Boyd  assistant  superintendent,  W.  R. 
Jones  mine  superintendent,  and  J.  V. 
Galloway  mill  superintendent. 


NEVADA 


Flotation  mill  completed  for 
Mount  Hope — Drilling  reveals 
zinc  and  tungsten  on  Lincoln 

★Construction  of  a  250-ton  selective- 
flotation  mill  and  1,600-hp.  diesel- 
electric  power  plant  at  the  Mount  Hope 
zinc-lead-cadmium  mine  of  the  Calla¬ 
han  Zinc-Lead  Co.,  30  miles  north  of 
Eureka,  has  been  completed  under  a 
contract  awarded  the  Westem-Knapp 
Engineering  Co.  Sampled  in  mid-1943 
by  Leverett  Davis,  engineer  and  mine 
manager  for  Callahan,  the  Mount  Hope 
mine  was  leased  from  the  Universal 
Exploration  Co.,  U.  S.  Steel  mining 
subsidiary  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  which 
purchased  it  in  1933  and  developed  ore- 
bodies  of  large  extent  by  tunnels  and 
by  chum  and  diamond  drilling.  In  late 
months  further  drilling  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Callahan  management 
and  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Karl  Kedzie  Hood,  formerly  in  charge 
of  Callahan’s  Duquesne  mine  and  mill, 
near  Nogales,  Ariz.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Mount  Hop)e  as  manager. 
Orebodies  of  the  Mount  Hood  area  are 
replacement  deposits  in  altered  lime¬ 
stone,  zinc  as  sphalerite,  lead  as  galena, 
and  a  rarely  high  cadmium  content. 
★Consolidated  Copp)ennines  Corp.  re¬ 
ports  net  earnings  for  the  third  quarter 
of  1944,  before  depletion,  of  $72,200. 
Net  income  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1944  was  $217,594,  compared  with 
$192,269  for  the  corresponding  1943 


poriod.  Dividend  No.  18  was  paid  on 
Dec.  20  at  the  rate  of  10c.  per  share. 

★Results  of  deep  drilling  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  on  the  Ruby  Hill 
property  of  the  Richmond-Eureka  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  two  miles  west  of  Eureka,  have 
been  notable  in  establishing  the  presence 
of  orebodies  of  large  volume  and  highly 
profitable  grade  north  of  the  Ruby 
fault,  which  marks  the  northern  limit 
of  ore  mined  to  a  depth  of  1,200  ft.  in 
the  Locan  and  other  mines  at  the  south, 
with  estimated  production  during  the 
70s  and  80s  of  over  $70,000,000  in  lead, 
silver,  and  gold.  Drilling  from  the  900- 
ft.  level  of  the  Locan  shaft.  Bureau  of. 
Mines  crews,  with  two  heavy  hydraulic- 
typ)e  diamond  drills,  have  completed 
four  holes  in  ore  at  depths  of  1,550  to 
1,600  ft.,  or  a  maximum  of  2,500  ft. 
below  surface.  Two  more  holes  are 
well  advanced,  near  p)oints  where, 
several  years  ago,  similar  results  were 
obtained  by  the  E.  J.  Longyear  Co., 
drilling  by  contract  for  the  Eureka 
Corp.  Ltd.,  subsidiary  of  Ventures,  Ltd., 
of  Toronto,  which  holds  the  properties 
under  long-term  lease  from  the  Rich¬ 
mond-Eureka  Mining  Co.,  long  con¬ 
trolled  by  U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  & 
Mining  Co.  William  Sharp  is  directing 
engineer  at  Eureka.  Drill  cores  from 
the  new  holes  show  a  far  higher  content 
of  gold  and  zinc  than  in  ore  mined 
south  of  the  fault. 

★The  Tonopah  Mining  Co.,  of  Nevada, 
its  Philadelphia  oflBice  announced,  on 
Jan.  5  paid  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  3c. 
per  share.  The  company  derives  a 
small  income  from  royalties  paid  by 
lessees  on  its  Tonopah  property,  prin¬ 
cipal  revenue  coming  from  its  stock  hold¬ 
ings  in  dividend-paying  corporations. 

★Production  of  processed  fluorspar 
continues  at  the  Daisy  mine  of  J.  I. 
Crowell,  Jr.,  near  Beatty,  Nye  County. 
The  product  is  trucked  75  miles  to  Las 
Vegas  for  rail  shipment  to  Pacific  Coast 
plants.  Glenn  L.  Allen,  district  engi¬ 
neer  in  Nevada  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  said  the  bureau  was  undertaking 
an  extended  drilling  program  on  the 
Daisy  deposit  and  another  on  the 
Valery  property  near  Imlay,  Pershing 
County,  where  acid-grade  fluorspar  has 
been  indicated  by  War  Department 
sampling. 

★Deeper  drilling  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  on  the  tungsten  property  of  the 
Lincoln  Mines  Co.  at  Tern  Piute,  west¬ 
ern  Lincoln  County,  has  revealed  im¬ 
portant  orebodies  on  two  levels  below 
horizons  opened  by  the  operating  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  produced  tungsten 
concentrate  from  a  lOO-ton  plant,  oper¬ 
ating  lately  at  half  capacity.  Tests 
have  been  in  progress  to  recover  zinc 
found  to  be  present  in  the  scheelite,  and 
drill  cores  have  shown  the  deeper  ore 
to  contain  3§  to  4  percent  zinc. 

★Shipments  of  copper  ore  to  the 
A.S.&R.  Garfield,  Utah,  smelter  from 
the  Greenan-Kerr  copper-tin  mine,  at 
Majuba  Hill,  Pershing  County,  now 
exceed  385  carloads  of  60  to  70  tons 
each.  A  new  source  of  ore  has  been 


developed  by  a  crosscut  to  a  parallel 
ore-channel  on  the  middle  tunnel  level. 
Despite  cold  weather,  bad  roads,  and 
labor  shortage,  J.  O.  Greenan,  engineer 
directing  the  operation,  has  delivered  to 
the  smelter  nearly  26,000  tons  of  ore 
sampling  better  t^n  4  percent  copper, 
with  small  silver  content,  together  with 
cassiterite  from  the  mine  that  yielded 
more  than  a  ton  of  metallic  tin. 

★Repair  work  has  been  in  progress  at 
the  old  Egan  mine,  in  the  Cherry  Creek 
district,  northern  White  Pine  County, 
where  J.  D.  Herman,  of  Cherry  Creek 
and  Salinas,  Calif.,  in  association  with 
New  York  and  California  men,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  extend  old  workings  that  have 
made  good  production  of  gold  and  silver. 

★The  U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  & 
Mining  Co.  has  been  compelled  by  in¬ 
tense  cold  and  heavy  snow  to  discon¬ 
tinue  drilling  on  the  Lone  Mountain  zinc 
property  west  of  Eureka,  acquired 
several  months  ago  under  lease  from 
miners  of  that  district.  Frank  Walt¬ 
hall,  superintendent,  has  left  for  Salt 
Lake  City,  to  return  in  the  spring. 

★Production  of  dumortierite  from  the 
Oreana,  Pershing  County,  deposits  of 
the  Champion  Sillimanite  Co.  has  been 
completed  for  the  season.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  a  subsidiary  of  Champion  Spark 
Plug  Co.,  of  Detroit,  its  product  used  in 
spark-plug  cores. 


COLORADO 


Leadville  dradnage  tuxmel  in 
2,768  ft. — Resurrection  milling 
Yak  tunnel  and  custom  ore 

★The  Leadville  drainage  tunnel  is  in 
2,768  ft.,  according  to  latest  announce¬ 
ment,  with  good  progress  being  made, 
although  much  water  is  still  encoun¬ 
tered.  Officials  of  the  Lake  County 
Mining  Association  visited  the  bore  and 
said  progress  was  as  rapid  as  could  be 
expected  considering  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  tunnel  is  expected  to 
reach  mineralized  structure  some  time 
this  spring,  and  to  get  into  good  ore 
within  a  few  months  thereafter.  Anx¬ 
iety  over  its  progress  is  natural  because 
the  larger  Leadville  mills  are  running 
mostly  on  dumps  and  tailings  and  the 
supply  of  these  is  diminishing.  Ore  and 
Chemical’s  sink-float  plant,  forjnstance, 
treated  370,000  tons  of  dump  ore  during 
1944,  shipping  more  than  50,000  tons 
of  concentrate.  Kurt  Spohr,  superin¬ 
tendent,  has  recommended  erection  of 
a  Waelz  plant  to  treat  zinc  carbonates, 
which  are  in  large  reserve  in  areas 
expected  to  be  reached  by  the  tunnel. 

★Resurrection  Mining  Co.  is  operating 
only  its  more  modem  flotation  mill, 
completed  in  1943,  at  a  capacity  of  400 
tons  daily,  while  new  flotation  equip¬ 
ment  is  installed  in  the  older  mill.  The 
mill  is  supplied  by  production  of  about 
200  tons  of  ore  daily  from  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  ore  deposits,  at  the  800,  or  Yak 
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but  performance, 
not  appearance,  was 
the  object  and  result 


Since  with  the  Timken  Bit  there 
is  a  flush  union  between  bit  and 
steel,  chips  are  less  likely  to  lodge 
behind  the  bit.  Result:  fewer  stuck 
steels,  easier  pull-outs. 


Streamlining  something 
as  prosaic  as  a  rock  bit  might  seem 
a  little  absurd  —  at  first.  But  on 
second  thought  and  on  the  job  the 
object  is  apparent. 


Cuttings  blow  by  more  readily.  Be¬ 
cause  they  get  away  from  the  bit 
faster  the  energy  consumed  in  cut¬ 
ting  loosened  rock  is  transferred  to 
drilling  virgin  rock.  Result:  faster 
drilling,  slower,  gauge  wear,  cutting 
edges  stay  sharp  longer,  more  foot¬ 
age  per  bit  use  and  savings  reflected 
clear  back  to  the  compressor. 


Streamlining  has  its  function  in  a 
rock  bit.  The  success  of  Timken  Bits 
for  many  years  in  all  kinds  of 
drilling  -  -  mining,  quarrying  and 
construction  projects  -  -  is  positive 
proof  of  a  basically  correct  design. 
The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Com¬ 
pany,  Canton,  Ohio. 


UMKEN 

TMAOt-MAMK  RKO.  O.  •.  FAT.  OTT. 

m/r  BITS 
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CttlOf  Ado  {continued) 

tunnel,  and  the  1,000-  and  1,200-ft. 
levels,  plus  an  equal  tonnage  of  custom 
ore  from  Leadville,  Kokomo,  and 
Breckenridge  mining  districts.  Like 
all  other  producers.  Resurrection  is 
troubled  by  manpower  shortages,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  miners. 

★A  third  large  operation,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gulch  mill,  formerly  a  large  gold 
producer,  continues  to  mill  lead,  zinc, 
and  copper  ores  largely  from  the  Ibex 
dump,  but  due  to  lack  of  manpower  has 
had  to  confine  operations  to  its  larger, 
400-ton  daily  unit.  The  smaller  unit 
has  100  tons’  daily  capacity.  Lead- 
copper  concentrate  is  being  shipped  to 
the  A.  W  smelter,  the  zinc  concentrate 
to  Utah.  Production  of  one  or  the 
other  depends  on  the  proportion  of  the 
metals  in  the  ores.  Concentration  is  a 
combination  of  selective  flotation  and 
gravity  processes. 

★The  Leadville  district  as  a  whole 
(Lake  County)  produced  during  1944 
8,703  tons  of  lead,  15,036  tons  of  zinc 
and  138  tons  of  copper. 

★At  Cripple  Creek,  Golden  Cycle  has 
replaced  deteriorating  timbers  in  its 
6-mile  drainage  tunnel  with  second¬ 
hand  steel,  which  the  company  had  on 
hand.  Flow  of  water  continues  heavy, 
averaging  4,500  g.p.m.  The  district 
was  close  to  a  standby  basis  during 
1944  so  far  as  gold  and  silver  produc¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  Major  part  of  such 
ore  came  from  the  Ajax  mine — from 
new  veins  at  depth  made  accessible  by 
the  tunnel — and  was  used  for  mixing 
purposes  in  the  Golden  Cycle  mill,  at 
Colorado  Springs,  which  treated  221,000 
tons  of  ore  in  1944,  114,000  tons  from 
Cripple  Creek,  plus  107,000  tons  of  com¬ 
plex  lead-copper-zinc  ore  treated  on  a 
custom  basis.  To  Jan.  1,  1945,  Golden 
Cycle  had  treated  about  170,000  tons  of 
such  ore,  after  converting  its  mill  early 
in  the  war.  Most  of  the  complex  ores 
came  from  Leadville,  Breckenridge,  and 
Kokomo.  The  gold  ores  averaged  about 
$10.50  per  ton  in  value,  the  complex 
ores  about  $10.  Golden  Cycle  has  ac¬ 
quired  several  small  properties  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district  and  in  other 
ways  is  prepared  to  resume  gold  pro¬ 
duction  after  the  war  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever,  but  has  made  no  specific 
plans. 


to  be  much  the  same,  with  gold  and 
silver  operations  at  a  standstill  and 
little  production  of  strategic  metal 
taking  their  place.  The  Urad  molyb¬ 
denum  operation  was  by  far  the  largest 
producer  in  the  district.  Strategic  ores 
also  came  from  the  Mendota,  at  Silver 
Plume;  from  the  Grizzly  Gulch;  and 
from  the  East  Lake  mine,  which  has 
been  shipping  about  two  tons  of  ore 
weekly  to  Colorado  Springs.  The 
Huntington  mill,  on  Chicago  Creek,  is 
the  only  active  mill  in  the  immediate 
Idaho  Springs  vicinity. 

★Shortage  of  labor  reached  such  a  pass 
in  Colorado  Springs  recently  that  105 
cars  loaded  with  ore  from  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  remained  standing  on  the 
Golden  Cycle  siding.  Miners  and 
lessees  from  Cripple  Creek  mines  volun¬ 
teered  to  go  to  Colorado  Springs  and 
unload  the  cars,  and  crews  of  10  men 
from  various  properties  spent  two  days 
unloading  50  cars  of  lessees’  ore.  About 
55  cars  remained  to  be  unloaded,  all 
containing  Golden  Cycle  ore. 

★More  manpower  for  the  mines  is 
seen  in  the  shutdown  of  the  13.1 -mile 
Adams  tunnel,  designed  to  bring  irriga¬ 
tion  water  from  the  western  slope  of 
the  Continental  Divide  to  the  eastern 
'slope  in  northern  Colorado.  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  workers  have  offered 
jobs  in  mines  and  war  industries  to  the 
200  men  engaged  in  lining  the  long  tun¬ 
nel,  and  many  of  them,  formerly  miners, 
have  gone  back.  The  tunnel  was 
holed  through  last  June,  but  had  to  be 
scaled  to  exact  size,  and  lined  with 
concrete,  before  being  used  for  water 
transportation.  Eastern  Slope  farmers 
who  have  bought  the  water  held  hopes 
the  tunnel  might  be  finished  to  bring 
over  at  least  some  water  for  the  1945 
crop  season.  When  that  hope  faded, 
WMC  early  in  December  sent  in 
recruiters,  with  the  idea  that  the  tunnel 
men  could  work  a  year  in  mining  and 
other  essential  industries,  then  possibly 
return  and  get  the  tunnel  lined  for 
1946.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
protested.  This  protest  has  now  been 
overruled,  and  only  a  few  workers 
will  be  left  at  the  tunnel,  to  maintain 
it  on  a  standby  basis  at  least  until 
some  time  in  late  1945. 


IDAHO 


★At  Silverton,  Shenandoah-Dives,  by 
far  the  largest  producer,  reported  a 
decrease  of  8  percent  in  ore  milled  dur¬ 
ing  1944,  and  a  16  percent  decrease  in 
mine  shifts.  Pride  of  the  West  mill  con¬ 
tinued  at  about  capacity.  The  High¬ 
land  Mary  Mines,  Inc.,  property  was 
practically  rebuilt  during  1944,  a  new 
mill  structure  being  built  and  a  250-hp. 
hydro  generator  being  bought  for  in¬ 
stallation  early  in  1945,  with  other,  im¬ 
provements  made  both  in  mill  equip¬ 
ment  and  in  the  mine.  Lark  Mining 
Co.  trucked  more  than  2,000  tons  of  ore 
to  Silverton  for  rail  shipment  to  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs. 

★The  year  1944  was  pretty  slow  in  the 
Clear  Creek  district,  and  1945  promises 
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Highland-Surprise  sold — Group 
insurance  adopted  by  Simshine 
— Zanettis  leeuse  Crystal  Lead 

★Control  of  the  stock  of  Highland- 
Surprise  Mining  Co.,  operating  in  the 
Pine  Creek  section  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
district,  has  been  purchased  by  Frank  J. 
Luedke,  Benjamin  H.  Sheldon,  and 
associates,  of  Spokane,  and  Mr.  Luedke 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  Highland-Surprise  com¬ 
prises  a  large  group  of  claims  containing 
two  productive  veins  of  zinc-lead  ore, 
each  of  which  has  been  opened  by  shaft 
development.  The  Highland  shaft  is 


down  300  ft.,  and  the  Surprise  shaft 
700  ft.,  but  connection  with  the  vem  has 
not  yet  been  made  on  this  level.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  mine  is  about  115  tons 
per  day  from  the  500  and  300  levels  on 
both  veins.  The  new  management  also 
owns  the  Nevada-Stewart  property 
adjoining  the  Highland-Surprise  on  the 
west,  and  it  is  planned  eventually  to 
merge  the  two  properties  and  operate 
them  through  a  new  and  deep  vertical 
shaft  development.  The  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  been  diamond  drillmg  the 
Nevada-Stewart  during  the  past  year 
and  the  management  of  the  company 
reports  that  several  important  bodies  of 
ore  were  indicated.  The  Highland- 
Surprise  company  recently  declared  its 
first  dividend,  amounting  to  12|c.  per 
share  and  totaling  $123,704.  Mike 
Kinsella,  leasing  operator  at  the  Morn¬ 
ing  mine,  at  Mullan,  is  mine  manager  for 
the  Highland-Surprise. 

★In  E.brMJ.,  Jan.  p.  103,  it  was 
erroneously  stated  that  “the  latest 
operation  for  recovery  of  tailings  .  .  . 
is  by  the  workmen  at  the  Golconda  mill, 
who  .  .  .  secured  a  lease  on  the  river 
property  just  below  the  Hecla  sink-float 
mill  at  Osbum.”  The  lease  in  question 
is  just  below  the  Golconda  mill,  not  the 
Hecla  sink-float  mill. 

★Zanetti  Brothers,  of  Wallace,  who 
recently  purchased  the  Galena  con¬ 
centrating  mill,  on  Lake  Gulch  west  of 
Wallace,  from  the  Callahan  Zinc-Lead 
Co.,  have  secured  a  lease  on  the  Crystal 
Lead  mine,  on  Cottonwood  Creek  near 
the  head-waters  of  Eagle  Creek  north¬ 
west  of  Murray  and  about  four  miles 
from  the  Jack  Waite  mine,  under  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  A.S.&  R.  Co. 

★The  Crystal  Lead  is  the  farthest  north 
mine  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  district  and 
involves  a  truck  haul  of  some  21  miles 
over  two  mountain  summits  to  reach 
the  leaser’s  Galena  milling  plant. 
William  Zanetti,  in  charge  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  says  the  mine  is  producing  SO  to 
60  tons  per  day  of  mill  feed  averaging  10 
percent  lead  in  addition  to  three  tons 
per  day  of  sorted  ore  which  averages 
60  percent  lead,  which  is  trucked  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Bunker  Hill  smelter,  a  haul 
of  35  miles.  The  Crystal  Lead  Co.  is 
controlled  by  the  Day  interests.  The 
company  has  opened  the  property  with 
four  tunnels,  finding  two  small  but 
productive  veins  of  lead-silver  ore 
known  as  the  Lead  Crystal  and  Keister 
veins.  Leasers  operating  some  time  ago 
shipped  300  tons  of  hand-sorted  high- 
grade  lead  ore  from  the  No.  3  dump. 
Zanetti  Brothers  have  completed  a  raise 
from  the  lower  tunnel  to  the  No.  3. 
tunnel  workings  and  have  a  complete 
equipment  of  snow  bulldozers  and 
trucks  to  keep  the  property  in  operation 
throughout  the  winter. 

★Regional  federal  government  agents 
representing  the  War  Production  Board 
lead  division  were  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
district  last  month  surveying  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  increased  lead  production  from 
the  district’s  mines.  They  were  as¬ 
sured  by  operators  that  production 
could  be  increased  materially  provided 
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manpower  could  be  made  available. 
Most  of  the  big  mines  of  the  district 
have  been  compelled  to  curtail  produc¬ 
tion  because  of  priorities  on  supplies 
and  lack  of  manpower  underground. 

★The  Sunshine  Mining  Co.,  after 
several  months  of  prospecting  opera¬ 
tions,  has  located  the  downward  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  rich  Chester  vein  system,  in 
which  Sunshine,  Polaris,  Silver  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Silver  Dollar,  and  Lincoln  Mining 
companies  are  jointly  interested.  The 
company  reports  a  full  face  of  high  grade 
silver-lead  ore  in  the  3,700  drift  600  ft. 
below  the  present  productive  level. 
This  new  opening  is  3,700  ft.  below  the 
collar  of  the  Sunshine  shaft  and  1,000  ft. 
below  sea  level,  making  it  the  deepest 
mine  workings  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
district.  The  development  of  this  ore- 
shoot  from  the  2,500  down  to  the  3,100 
level  has  opened  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  orebodies  discovered  in  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  district  in  years.  A 
recent  500-ton  mill  run  on  this  ore  is  said 
to  have  averaged  98  oz.  silver  per  ton  in 
addition  to  values  in  lead  and  copper. 

★The  Lucky  Friday  Silver-Lead  Mining 
Co.'  is  installing  a  new  200-hp.  electric 
hoist  purchased  from  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
Hardware  &  Foundry  Co.,  preparatory 
to  sinking  from  800  to  1,000-ft.  level. 

★Coeur  d’Alene  Mines'  Corp.  officials 
announce  the  development  of  a  new 
shoot  of  silver-copper  ore  on  the  2,200-ft. 
level  east  of  the  faulting  that  had  cut 
off  the  mine’s  west  oreshoot  on  all 
levels.  It  is  possibly  the  western  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  same  vein,  as  the  assay 
values  are  practically  the  same  on  this 
level,  averaging  about  8  oz.  silver  per 
ton  and  2  percent  copper.  Down  to 
the  1,800-ft.  level  the  company  has 
high-grade  ore  in  the  west  vein  aver¬ 
aging  5-  to  8-ft.  stoping  widths,  but  the 
sQver  values  depreciated  from  the  1,800 
to  the  2,000  level  and  be^n  to  pick  up 
again  between  the  2,000  and  2,200 
levels.  Some  geologists  contend  this  is 
a  “lean  zone”  peculiar  to  the  entire 
silver  belt  area  of  the  district  and  that 
rich  ore  may  come  in  again  at  lower 
levels.  The  same  theory  applies  to  the 
east  orebody,  in  that  the  ore  in  the  upper 
levels  of  this  shoot  may  equal  the  rich 
values  of  the  west  shoot  on  correspond¬ 
ing  horizons.  The  new  east  oreshoot 
was  first  located  by  diamond  drill  hole 
ind  indicated  8  ft.  of  ore.  A  second 
irill  hole  further  east  showed  a  core  of 
)re  12  ft.  wide.  Drifting  is  now  in 
progress  on  this  shoot  and  the  ore  is 
3emg  milled  with  higher  grade  ores  from 
Jie  upper  levels  of  the  west  shoot.  The 
^suiting  concentrate  runs  30  percent 
»pper  in  addition  to  high  silver  values, 
rfie  company  has  also  recently  diamond 
Irilled  south  to  what  is  known  as  the 
‘ruby  silver”  vein,  from  which  90-oz. 
iilver  ore  was  produced  during  an  early 
respecting  stage.  Where  cut  by  the 
Irill  from  the  tunnel  level  opening,  this 
^ein  indicates  low-grade  ore  for  a  width 
>f  12  ft.  Diamond  drilling  for  the  same 
>bjective  is  now  in  progress  from  the 
!,200-ft.  level,  a  distance  of  several 
wndred  feet  to  the  vein. 

^Articles  of  incorporation  for  the 


For  the  kind  of  locomotive  performance  that 
counts  most  in  keeping  materials  on  the  move 
day  in  and  day  out  without  failure  .  .  .  look 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  COAL  GIVES  WAY 
TO  SCHRAMM  AIR  COMPRESSORS 


Compressed  air  furnished  by  Schramm  Air  Compressors  is 
evidenced  today  in  mines  throughout  the  country.  Illustrated 
here  is  a  strip  mine  at  which  a  #315  Schramm  Compressor  is 
furnishing  air  for  drilling  .  .  .  and  the  job  is  much  easier! 

To  make  your  mining  easier,  quicker,  more  economical, 
Schramm  Compressors  have  these  features:  (1)  100%  water 
cooled;  (2)  Push  button  starter;  (3)  Rugged  construction  to 
withstand  any  use;  (4)  Lightweight  enough  to  be  easily 
moved  about  anywhere  in  the  mines. 

These  features,  users  report,  lead  them  to  prefer  Schramm. 
Write  today  for  details  on  the  modern  Schramm  Air  Compres¬ 
sors  and  how  they  solve  your  compressor  problems. 

THE  COMPRESSOR  PEOPLE 

WEST  CHESTER 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Idaho  {continued) 

Capitol  Hill  Mining  Co.,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Idaho,  have  been  filed 
with  the  county  recorder  in  Wallace. 
The  company  is  incorporated  for  2,000. 
000  siiares  v.Ith  a  pai  value  oi  5ji.  and  is 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
a  large  group  of  mining  claims  adjoining 
the  Highland-.^urora  property  on  Bcawr 
Creek,  which  is  now  under  deep  shift 
development  by  the  .\.S.&R.  Tk 
company  owns  38  mining  claims,  28  of 
which  are  in  the  Kvolution  mining 
district  north  of  Osbum  and  10  in  the 
Beaver  district  adjoining  the  Highland- 
.Aurora  holdings.  .Matt  Bogovich,  for¬ 
merly  manager  of  the  .Aurora  pro|)crty 
is  president  of  the  Capitol  Hill  company 
and  Cliff  Zent  is  secretary-treasurer. 

★Herbert  St.  Clair  and  associates,  of 
Salmon,  Idaho,  have  taken  a  lease  and 
bond  on  the  Charles  Knapp  mining 
property,  on  Rattlesnake  Creek,  and  are 
preparing  to  ship  hand-sorted  silver- 
lead  ore  to  Midvale,  Utah,  by  Cotant 
truck  line. 


★A  group  insurance  plan  has  been 
adopted  and  put  in  force  by  the  Sun¬ 
shine  Mining  Co.  covering  all  employees 
who  have  worked  for  the  company  for  a 
period  of  one  year  up  to  Nov.  21,  1944. 
Employees  hired  since  that  time  will  be 
eligible  to  insurance  after  two  months’ 
continuous  service.  Employees  who 
had  been  with  the  company  less  than 
one  year  on  Nov.  21  were  insured  for 
$500,  which  increases  to  $1,000  after 
full  employment  for  one  year.  The 
company  has  recently  settled  deferred 
claims  for  back  wages  resulting  from  a 
labor  strike  between  two  rival  labor 
unions  in  which  the  company  was  not 
involved  except  in  paying  for  the  time 
lost  by  the  striking  miners. 

★Estimates  of  the  mineral  production 
of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  district  mines  by 
Paul  Luff,  statistician  for  the  Salt  Lake 
section  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1944,  indicate 
the  production  of  118,000,000  lb.  of 
lead,  6,750,000  oz.  of  silver,  108,000,000 
lb.  of  zinc,  2,260,000  lb.  of  copper,  and 
2,560  oz.  of  gold,  most  of  the  gold  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  smelting  of  other  ores. 
The  Coeur  d’Alene  district  makes  Idaho 
the  largest  mineral  producer  of  all  the 
Western  mining  states,  and  first  in 
silver,  second  in  lead,  and  third  in  zinc 
in  the  entire  United  States.  Other  dis 
tricts  in  the  State,  notably  the  Yellow 
Pine  district,  in  Valley  county,  and  an 
other  district  in  Lemhi  county,  produce 
over  50  percent  of  the  nation’s  tungsten 
and  antimony.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  dis 
trict  is  serviced  with  30  modem  concen 
trating  mills  with  a  capacity  of  approxi 
mately  12,000  tons  daily.  Other  proc 
essing  plants  include  the  Bunker  Hill 
smelter,  which  produces  about  68,000 
tons  of  lead  bullion  per  year,  and  the 
Sullivan  zinc  plant,  which  produces  350 
tons  of  99.99+  slab  zinc  and  3,600  lb. 
of  cadmium  per  month.  Zinc  facilities 
have  recently  been  improved  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  zinc  fuming  plant  costing 
about  $1,000,000  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
smelter.  Mineral  production  of  Idaho 
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since  1860  ha»  been  in  excess  of  $1,300,- 
000,000.  The  State’s  average  annual 
production  for  the  past  30  years  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $26,000,- 
OOO  per  year.  The  average  mine  pay¬ 
roll  in  normal  peace  times  is  around 
10.000,000. 

irC.  A.  Barnes,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Silver  Cable  Mining  Co.,  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  states  that  his  company  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  Silver 
Cable  Mining  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Idaho.  The 
Montana  company  is  owner  of  the 
Silver  Cable  zinc-lead  mine  east  of 
Mullan,  ladho,  which  has  been  under 
lease  to  the  Hecla  Mining  Co.  for  the 
past  two  years.  Royalties  paid  by 
Hfcla  on  ore  production  have  enabled 
Silver  Cable  to  declare  a  dividend  of 
one  cent  per  share,  which  has  been  or  is 
being  distributed  to  stockholders  of  the 
Montana  company  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  located.  The  stockholders  in  the 
Idaho  Silver  Cable  Corp.  do  not  share 
in  the  dividend,  for  the  reason  that  this 
company  held  only  a  lease  and  bond 
on  the  Silver  Cable  mine  and  did  not 
go  through  with  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  This  company,  however,  did 
locate  some  adjoining  ground  north 
of  the  original  Silver  Cable  group  and,  so 
far  as  known,  still  owns  it.  It  is 
reported  that  Hecla’s  lease  on  the 
Silver  Cable  is  about  up,  and  it  is  not 
known  if  it  can  or  will  be  renewed. 
The  Hecla  company  has  been  producing 
at  the  rate  of  about  80  tons  per  month 
from  the  mine  for  the  past  two  years. 
Operations  are  suspended  in  winter 
because  of  deep  snow  and  the  isolated 
location  of  the  mine. 

★Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  is  planning  to 
recover  cadmium  from  flue  dust,  and  is 
erecting  a  plant  for  that  purpose  to  ease 
the  current  shortage  of  the  metal.  Re¬ 
covery  will  be  made  by  distillation, 
yielding  a  crude  product  that  will  subse¬ 
quently  be  refined.  The  company  is 
already  recovering  cadmium  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  electrolytic  zinc. 

★Leasers  who  have  been  operating 
the  Gold  Hunter  mining  property,  at 
Mullan,  Idaho,  for  several  years,  have 
opened  a  shoot  of  high-grade  silver-lead 
ore  on  the  600  level  of  the  mine.  In 
its  initial  stage  the  new  discovery  shows 
a  4-ft.  width  of  high-grade  galena  ore 
which  carries  with  it  a  4-in.  streak  of 
gray  copper*  (silver)  ore  and  about  a 
3-ft.  width  of  first-class  milling  ore. 
The  mine  has  produced  a  large  tonnage 
of  ore  from  an  extensive  shear  zone,  the 
widest  known  ore-bearing  zone  in  the 
district  outside  of  the  Bunker  Hill.  In 
the  upper  workings  during  productive 
mining  operations  the  Hunter  carried 
three  stopes  abreast  separated  by  30-ft.- 
wide  pillars.  From  the  mill  tunnel 
level  the  company  sunk  a  shaft  to  a 
depth  of  1,200  ft.  and  partly  stoped  the 
vein  down  to  the  800-ft.  level.  From 
this  point  on  to  the  1,200  the  vein  has 
not  been  thoroughly  prospected,  because 
at  the  time  of  development  lead,  zinc, 
and  silver  were  all  at  record  low  levels, 
and  later  the  company  lost  its  big 
underground  hoist  because  of  a  fire. 
Since  that  time  the  mine  has  been  under 


THIS  DUGAS  semM 


SHIELDS  FIRE  FIGHTERS 


•  Dense  clouds  of  fire-killing  dry 
chemical  create  a  real  "heat-shield¬ 
ing  screen”  for  the  operator  when¬ 
ever  a  DUGAS  Fire  Extinguisher, 
charged  with  PLUS-FIFTY  DUGAS 
Dry  Chemical,  is  used  to  beat  down 
a  blaze. 

All  DUGAS  Fire  Extinguishers— 
large  and  small — are  designed  with 
fire-fighter  protection  as  well  as 


fire-fighting  effectiveness  in  mind — 
a  big  reason  why  workers  who  may 
have  to  be  fire-fighters  feel  more 
confident  when  they  see  DUGAS 
equipment  close  at  hand. 


Non-toxic,  non-corrosive  and  non¬ 
abrasive.  Approved  by  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories  and  Factory 
Mutual  Laboratories. 


DUGAS  15-T 
HAND  EXTINGUISHER 


DUGAS  150  WHEELED 
EXTINGUISHER 


ANSUL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  MARINETTE,  WISCONSIN 

DUGAS  DIVISION 
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The  P.F.C.  Electric  Assay  Furnace 
is  the  last  word  in  its  field — to  in¬ 
sure  dependable,  uniform  assays. 
Automatic  temperature  control, 
positive  atmospheric  temperature 
control  for  cupeling,  economy  of 
operation  and  cleanliness. 

Top  performance  assured  with 
nickel  chromium  heating  ele¬ 
ments  and  specially  designed  re¬ 
fractory  tile  heating  chamber. 


Economical  to  operate  and  com¬ 
fortable  to  work  around.  The  tile 
lined  heating  chamber  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  and  low  temper¬ 
ature  brick.  Welded  steel  jacket 
keeps  the  heat  where  it  belongs. 

Four  types  with  manual  or  auto¬ 
matic  temperature  control^  man¬ 
ual  or  electric  door  operation  and 
natural  or  forced  ventilation. 


Idaho  {continued) 

lease  to  former  employees  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mining  operations  by  the  leasers 
have  been  confined  to  the  upper  work¬ 
ings  on  bodies  of  low-grade  ore  not 
formerly  profitable.  Only  recently  have 
operations  been  transferred  to  the 
deeper  workings. 


UTAH 


Wage  increases  denied  by  Non- 
ferrous  Metals  Commission- 
Emergency  labor  priority  an¬ 
nounced  for  lead  mines 

★Five  thousand  employees  of  15  Utah 
and  Nevada  metal  mining  and  smelting 
companies  have  been  denied  a  general 
increase  of  an  hour  as  requested  by 
district  union  No.  2,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers, 
the  Non-ferrous  Metals  Commission  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  directive  released  Dec.  18, 
1944.  The  commission  ordered  the 
companies  to  liberalize  their  vacation 
plans  by  granting  one  week’s  vacation 
after  one  year  of  service  and  two  weeks 
after  five  years’  service.  The  directive 
says  decision  on  a  number  of  matters  in 
dispute,  including  severance  pay  and  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage,  is  being 
deferred  pending  decision  by  NWLB  on 
similar  issues  referred  to  it  by  the 
commission.  The  present  stabilization 
policy  does  not  permit  the  commission 
to  grant  general  wage  increases,  says  a 
majority  opinion.  It  holds  also  that 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  area  of  Idaho  is  not  a 
part  of  the  Utah  labor  market  and  the 
commission  could  not  consistently  ad¬ 
just  the  wages  in  this  area  upward  to 
correspond  with  those  in  the  northern 
Idaho  district.  Companies  involved 
are:  International  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co.;  National  Tunnel  &  Mines  Co.; 
North  Lily  Mining  Co.;  Chief  Con¬ 
solidated  Mining  Co.;  Silver  King 
Coalition  Mines  Co. ;  New  Park  Mining 
Co.;  Park  Utah  Consolidated  Mines 
Co.;  Tintic  Standard  Mining  Co.;  Ohio 
Copper  Co.,  of  Utah;  Utah  Ore  Sam¬ 
pling  Co.;  Boston  Consolidated,  unit  of 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.; 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
Garfield  and  Murray;  U.S.  Smelting, 
Refining  &  Mining  Co.,  Bingham,  Lark, 
and  Midvale;  Mountain  City  Copper 
Co.,  Rio  Tinto,  Nev.;  and  Copper 
Canyon  lease,  I.S.&R.,  Battle  Moun¬ 
tain,  Nev. 

★The  Non-ferrous  Metals  Commission 
denied  a  wage  increase  of  $1.30  a  day 
to  200  employees  of  Utah  Copper  Co., 
Bingham,  in  a  decision  announced 
Dec.  22,  1944.  Employees,  represented 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  &  Enginemen,  had  requested 
the  increase  to  equalize  rates  paid  by  the 
company  to  its  employees  working  on 
the  railroad  system  in  the  Bingham 
open-pit  operation  with  those  paid  to 
employees  of  the  Bingham  &  Garfield 
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lailway,  an  affiliate.  In  the  majority 
oLnion,  John  E.  Gorsuch,  acting  chair¬ 
man  said:  “It  is  not  contended  that  the 
present  rates  reflect  substandards  of 
living  or  that  there  is  any  remaining 
allowable  increase  under  the  Little  Steel 
formula.  .  .  .  Historically,  the  railroad 
employees  of  the  mine  have  been  tied 
to  the  mine  operation,  unlike  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Bingham  &  Garfield, 
who  have  been  regarded  as  railroad 
employees.” 

jlrThe  Utah  labor  priorities  committee 
in  December  voted  emergency  priority 
to  Utah  firms  producing  lead  needed  to 
fill  mounting  needs  for  ammunition 
for  the  armed  forces.  Joseph  S.  Mayer, 
State  War  Manpower  Commission  di¬ 
rector,  said  15,000  additional  tons  of 
lead  per  month  is  needed  to  produce 
ammunition  for  the  battle  fronts. 
Soon  after,  A.  M.  Dixon,  consultant 
for  the  Western  Mining  Division,  War 
Production  Board,  urged  all  lead  pro¬ 
ducers  to  file  requisitions  for  additional 
labor  immediately  with  their  local  U.S. 
Employment  Service  offices.  All  firms 
engaged  in  collection  of  secondary  scrap 
materials  were  urged  by  Mr.  Dixon  to 
renew  efforts  toward  making  maximum 
quantities  available  to  secoi\dary-lead 
smelting  plants. 

★A  grant  of  $15,000  to  the  University 
of  Utah  recently  established  four-year 
medical  school  was  given  Dec.  28  by  the 
Utah  Copper  Co.  through  its  president, 
D.  D.  Moffat.  Dr.  A.  Cyril  Callister, 
dean  of  the  medical  school,  said  the 
money  is  to  be  used  primarily  for  re¬ 
search  work  which  will  have  as  its 
ultimate  goal  the  improvement  of 
health  conditions,  including  preventive 
health  measures,  among  industrial  work¬ 
ers,  particularly  those  engaged  in  metal 
mining  and  smelting. 

★The  Utah  Copper  Co.  added  145 
20-year  service  awards  to  the  644 
awarded  in  previous  years  at  the  annual 
dinner  Dec.  19, 1944,  at  the  Hotel  Utah. 
The  1944  awards  are  the  largest  on 
record. 

★Kennecott  Copper  Corp.,  parent  of 
Utah  Copper  Co.,  filed  suit  Dec.  16  in 
federal  district  court  against  Salt  Lake 
County,  asking  refund  of  $121,300  paid 
under  protest  as  taxes  on  company 
properties.  The  suit  alleges  that  $112,- 
261  is  owing  to  the  company  because  of 
improper  inclusion  of  federal  premium 
payments  as  part  of  mine  proceeds 
valuation,  and  that  $7,198  is  due  be¬ 
cause  of  alleged  exorbitant  assessment 
of  the  tailings  pond  area  below  the 
Magna  and  Arthur  mills.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  land  adjacent  to  the 
failings  pond,  some  of  it  owned  by  other 
interests,  was  assessed  at  from  $4.29  to 
J9.10  per  acre,  while  the  tailings  pond 
area,  of  no  greater  value,  was  assessed 
at  $45.73  an  acre. 

★Silver  King  Consolidated  Mines  Co. 
filed  a  similar  suit  Jan.  9  against  Sum¬ 
mit  County  for  $17,932  paid  under 
protest  to  the  county  because  federal 
premium  payments  had  been  included 
m  determming  taxable  value  of  the  mine 
properties.  Both  Silver  King  and  Utah 


Some  Advantages  of  the 
Hardtnge  Conical  Ended  Rod  Mill 

1.  Rods  never  scrape  against  the  end  of  the  mill.  This  reduces  both 
liner  wear  and  power. 

2.  Pulp  level  may  be  changed  to  high  or  low,  a  feature  that  often 
increases  the  grinding  efficiency  without  increasing  rod  and  liner 
wear. 

3.  Ample  space  is  left  in  both  the  feed  and  discharge  cones,  which 
facilitates  the  introduction  of  coarse  feed  without  choking,  and 
causes  a  rough  classification  of  coarse  (Mrticles  at  the  discharge  end, 
with  a  resultant  product  containing  less  oversize. 

4.  The  conical  ends  form  a  truss  of  great  strength,  thus  obviating  cum¬ 
bersome  and  complicated  construction. 

5.  The  natural  alignment  of  the  rods,  coupled  with  ample  space  inside 
for  inspection,  facilitates  sorting  of  the  rods  when  necessary. 

6.  The  large  trunnions  afford  ready  removal  and  replacement  of  rods 
and  liners. 
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You  Want  HIGHEST  RECOVERY  of 
RICHER  CONCENTRATES  With  LOWEST 
OPERATING  COST 


You  Get  Them  All  With  Supilh(DjuJttf, 
BECAUSE— 

1.  SuperDuty  surpasses  in  recovery  any  other  concen¬ 
trating  table  built  and  at  the  same  time  maintains  an 
equal  or  higher  feed  capacity.  This  is  due  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  diagonal  deck  design  that  provides  greater  actual 
working  area,  and  to  other  SuperDuty  features,  includ¬ 
ing  the  record  making  Concenco  Anti-Friction  Bearing 
Head  Motion. 

2.  The  remarkable  separating  ability  of  SuperDuty  pro¬ 
duces  the  highest  grade  concentrate  because  the 
"fanning  out"  action  induced  on  the  Diagonal  Deck 
permits  more  accurate  cutting  of  an  increased  concen¬ 
trate  yield. 

3.  Exceptionally  low  operating  costs  and  savings  on 
maintenance  are  guaranteed  you  by  the  experience  of 
SuperDuty  users.  SuperDuty  operates  at  substantially 
H  H.P.  under  continuous  operation  and  sturdy  con¬ 
struction  keeps  repairs  negligible  for  added  years  of 
hard  service. 

And  there  are  many  other  features  about  SuperDuty 
Diagonal  Deck  Concentrating  Tables  to  make  your 
business  pay  extra  dividends  in  profits  and  freedom 
from  operating  worries.  Write  today  for  Bulletin 
No.  118-A. 


THE  DEISTER  * 

:;pONCENTRATOR 

‘  Port  W«W)«, 


★  The  ORIGINAL  DeUter  Company  •  Inc,  1906 


Utah  {continued) 

Copper  Co.  previously  had  obtained 
judgments  against  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  for  including  premium  pay- 
ments  in  determining  taxable  moneys. 

★Rebuilding  and  relocating  three  ce¬ 
ment  piers  on  the  bridge  across  Mark¬ 
ham  Gulch,  Bingham  Canyon,  damaged 
Dec.  9  when  thousands  of  tons  of  over¬ 
burden  and  waste  slid  down  the  gulch, 
was  scheduled  to  be  completed  early  in 
February,  F.  O.  Raymond,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  Bingham  & 
Garfield  railway,  Utah  Copper  Co. 
affiliate,  announced.  The  work  is  being 
done  under  contract  by  the  Utah  Con¬ 
struction  Co. 

★Members  of  the  Utah  section,  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Mining  &  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Engineers,  at  their  December 
meeting  voted  a  protest  against  the 
proposed  treaty  with  Mexico  affecting 
Colorado  River  ‘water  in  its  present 
form,  because  of  its  potential  threat  to 
mining  and  metallurgy,  water  and  water 
power,  and  engineering  in  the  west. 
Burt  B.  Brewster  was  elected  chapter 
chairman;  Ernest  Klepetko,  vice  chair¬ 
man,  and  James  A.  Marsh,  secretary. 

★Publicity  given  discovery  of  rich  mag¬ 
nesium  and  potash  deposits  near 
Thompsons,  Grand  County,  Utah,  and 
fear  that  this  would  inspire  a  stampede 
by  speculative  locators,  caused  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  to  withdraw  3,000,- 
000  acres  in  all  directions  from  Thomp¬ 
sons,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior 
Oscar  Chapman  testified  Jan.  10  at  a 
public  hearing  conducted  by  Senators 
Pat  McCarran,  Nevada,  and  Abe  Mur¬ 
dock,  Utah,  in  Washington,  D.C.  A 
week  previously  the  department  re¬ 
stored  to  entry  all  but  200,000  acres 
of  the  land,  which  had  been  withdrawn 
back  in  1942. 


ARKANSAS 


Meteds  Reserve  to  aid  xniiung 
of  developed  ore — ^New  rates 
threaten  rcuuigemese  output 

★It  is  reported  that  the  request  of  six 
operators  of  small  underground  bauxite 
mines  to  continue  mining  ore  already 
blocked  out  has  received  the  approval 
of  Washington  officials,  and  attempts 
are  being  made  to  permit  this  mining. 
The  expiration  of  contracts  with  Metals 
Reserve  Co.  to  purchase  the  ore  mined 
forecasts  the  possibility  of  considerable 
good  ore  being  left  in  the  mines, 
and  thus  permanently  lost,’  due  to 
bad  ground  conditions  resulting  from 
flooding. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  preparing  to  open  an  experi¬ 
mental  bauxite  mine  in  Pulaski  County. 
The  purpose  would  be  to  determine  the 
best  methods  of  mining  the  under¬ 
ground  deposits  in  order  to  make  the 
greatest  extraction  of  such  underground 
orebodies,  including  the  marginal  ore. 
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k  Pktograph 

OF  EFFICIENT  DUST  DISTRIBUTION 


★The  Baroid  Sales  Division  of  National 
Lead  Co.  has  contracted  with  the 
Mctieorge  Construction  Co.  for  the 
stripping  of  400,000  yd.  of  overburden 
off  part  of  a  large  deposit  of  barite  at 
the  Company’s  operations  in  the  Mag¬ 
net  Cove  area.  The  stripping  oper¬ 
ation  is  under  way.  O.  J.  Benston,  of 
Malvern  is  local  superintendent  for 
the  Baroid  company.  Western  Knapp 
Engineering  Co.’s  construction  of  new 
plant  facilities  for  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Baroid  Sales  Division  is  progressing 
satisfactorily,  but  final  completion  is 
not  expected  before  April  15. 

The  use  of  a  power  auger  drill  for 
blast-hole  drilling  has  proved  successful 
in  the  barite  mining  operations  of  both 
the  Baroid  Sales  Division  of  National 
Lead  Co.  and  the  Magnet  Cove  Barium 
Corp.  in  the  Magnet  Cove  barium  field. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  diamond 
drilling  program  to  discover  new  bodies 
of  barite  in  the  Magnet  Cove  area  is 
still  in  progress. 

The  Baroid  Division  of  National  Lead 
has  completed  its  examination  and 
sampling  of  the  recently  acquired  Fancy 
Hill  barite  deposit  near  Caddo  Gap,  in 
Montgomery  County.  It  is  reported 
that  the  results  are  favorable.  Kenneth 
L.  Cochran,  geologist  for  the  company, 
conducted  the  examination. 

irA  large  new  deposit  of  barite  near 
Caddo  Gap,  in  Montgomery  County 
has  been  discovered  by  Leo  Yount,  of 
Glen  wood.  Mr.  Yount  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Arkansas  Quick¬ 
silver  Mines,  Inc. 

★Weather  conditions  during  the  last 
ten  days  in  December,  reaching  well  up 
into  January,  greatly  impeded  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Batesville-Cushman  man¬ 
ganese  field.  Heavy  rains,  snows,  sleet, 
freezes,  and  thaws  have  practically 
stopped  truck  transportation  to  many 
of  the  mines  back  in  the  hills.  They 
also  increased  the  accumulation  of 
underground  water,  which  has  hampered 
mining  operations.  December  produc¬ 
tion  would  have  shown  an  increase 
over  October  if  these  bad  weather 
conditions  had  not  developed. 

★Total  production  for  December  ran 
to  approximately  915  tons,  of  which 
420  tons  was  high  grade,  311  tons  low 
grade,  and  184  tons  medium  grade. 

Practically  all  of  the  high  grade  was 
purchased  by  the  Metals  Reserve  buy¬ 
ing  depot  at  Batesville,  before  the  new 
phosphorus  specification  was  put  into 
effect  on  Jan.  1,  1945.  The  new 
schedule  drops  the  phosphorus  limit 
on  ores  containing  less  than  42  percent 
Mn  from  1.0  to  0.3  percent.  This  will 
greatly  handicap  local  production  of 
manganese  ore. 

★The  Davis  Mining  Enterprises,  of 
Batesville,  operations  in  charge  of 
John  Mothershead,  made  the  first 
test  run  on  their  new  plant  on  the  first 
day  of  January.  The  run  proved 
satisfactory  and  the  plant  will  be  in 
steady  operation  as  soon  as  weather 
conditions  permit.  During  December 
the  company  conducted  open-pit  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Southern  Hill  property, 
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Figura  2  —  Unit-Chamber  Manifold, 
never  uted  by  Buell.  Ditodvantagea 
uneven  ditfribution  of  dutt  to  tuber, 
piling  up  of  dutt  in  rear  of  chamber, 
rapid  erosion  of  outlet  tubes. 


Figure  1 — Split-Duct  Manifold  it  most  effi¬ 
cient.  Insures  uniform  distribution  of  dutt 
and  gat  to  all  cyclones.  A  Buell  feature. 


THE  LEAST  EFFICIENT  METHOD 
(Nev0r  used  by  Buell) 


THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  METHOD 

(Buell's) 


^paniagtf  V 

BUELL  lYwToif*"*'  CYCLOHES 


,dustrial  Dust  Recovery 


BOTTOM  VIEW  OF 
MANIFOLD  ASSEMBLY 


ELIMINATES  CLOGGING 
MINIMIZES  EROSION 


Bue//  Design 


Every  engineer  and 
operating  executive 
should  have  a  copy  of 
the  bulletin  shown 
above  as  his  guide  in  the 
selectionoftheri^htdust 
collection  equipment. 


The  scientific  development  of  inlet  manifolding  for 
multiple  unit  cyclone  dust  coUeaors  has  played  an  all 
important  part  in  the  uniform  distribution  of  both  gas 
and  dust  in  cyclone  collectors.  How  proper  manifolding 
is  achieved  in  Buell  Dust  Recovery  Systems  is  shown  in 
the  pictograph  on  this  page.  What  happens  when  the 
dust  load  is  not  uniformly  distributed,  and  how  serious 
these  disadvantages  may  be,  is  best  described  in  the 
bulletin  shown  on  this  page,  from  which  these  two 
manifold  sketches  were  taken. 


•••Lower  Your  Pumping  Costs 

You  can  pump  more  water  at  less  cost  per  gallon  with  a  Carver 
Pump  because  it  stays  on  the  job  longer  at  top  performance. 
Trouble-proof  design,  lifetime,  tungsten  carbide  seal,  special, 
long-life  impeller  and  removable  liner  mean  less  time  out  for 
repairs  and  maintenance.  The  recirculation  tube  is  scientifically 
designed  to  provide  fastest  priming,  peak  efficiency,  and  correct 
amount  of  recirculation  to  keep  priming  chamber  free  from 
clogging  deposits  of  silt,  sand  or  dirt. 

If  your  job  entails  unusual  pumping  conditions  we  will  gladly 
submit  specific  performance  estimates.  The  performance  of  every 
Carver  Pump  is  carefully  checked  in  our  testing  laboratory  to 
make  sure  that  it  meets  our  high  standards  for  performance  on 
the  job.  The  "Certified"  tag  is  your  assurance  of  peak  perform¬ 
ance  for  your  toughest  jobs.  For  details,  see  your  nearby  Carver 
distributor  or  write  direct. 


THE  CARVER  PUMP  CO 

Muscatine,  Iowa 


^^ITEd 


Af kanSAS  {continued) 

and  the  big  stockpile  of  crude  ore  at  the 
plant  continues  to  increase. 

★S.  and  G.  Inc.,  operating  the  Hurri¬ 
cane  mine,  in  Searcy  County,  Tom 
Grimmett  and  J.  C.  Shepherd,  of  Harri¬ 
son,  in  charge  of  operations,  shipped 
one  car  of  high-grade  zinc  carbonate 
concentrates  in  December.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  still  impeded  by  lack  of  water. 
The  company  recently  completed  a 
new  water  well  on  the  property  and 
is  now  building  another  small  dam  to 
conserve  its  water  supply. 

★The  Coon  Hollow  mine,  in  the  zmc 
area,  operated  by  James  Rogers,  of 
Harrison,  made  some  production  in 
December,  but  no  shipments  were  made. 
All  of  the  production  came  from  the  old 
dumps,  from  which  high-grade  chunk 
silicate  of  zinc  was  mined  during  the 
first  World  War  and  since.  It  is  being 
milled  at  the  Moark  mill. 

★To  promote  the  use  of  Arkansas 
clays,  the  Niloak  Pottery  Co.  has 
established  a  testing  laboratory,  which 
will  be  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis. 
It  will  test  clays  sent  in  from  any  part 
of  the  State  for  solubility,  firing  and 
fusing  temperatures,  strength,  shrink¬ 
age,  and  other  characteristics  of  interest 
to  ceramic  industries.  William  E. 
Crockett,  ceramic  engineer,  is  in  charge. 
Niloak’s  main  office  is  at  Little  Rock; 
the  factory  at  Benton. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Etta  latxge'^  producer  of  spodu- 
mene — Loced  purchase  of  beryl 
discontinued — Ingersoll  closed 

★The  Etta  spodumene  mine,  at  Key¬ 
stone,  owned  and  operated  by  the  May- 
wood  Chemical  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J., 
is  the  principal  lithia  producer  in  the 
United  States.  The  property  has  an 
interesting  early  history,  having  been 
exploited  for  both  mica  and  tin  prior 
to  its  present  operation.  In  1905  it 
was  released  by  the  Standard  Essence 
Co.,  now  the  Maywood  Chemical  Co. 
This  company  bought  the  mine,  to¬ 
gether  with  adjacent  property,  in  1908, 
and  has  operated  practically  to  the 
present.  During  its  36  years  of  opera¬ 
tion  it  has  produced  a  large  tonnage  of 
spodumene  with  an  average  lithia 
content  of  over  6  percent.  The  largest 
crystal  of  spodumene  ever  found  was 
in  the  Etta  mine,  and  crystals  having 
a  length  of  10  to  15  ft.  are  common. 
Hess  and  Ziegler  mention  one  crystal 
or  “log”  42  ft.  long,  with  a  cross-section 
of  approximately  3  to  6  ft.  Such  a 
crystal  should  produce  about  90  tons 
of  spodumene,  but  much  of  this  crystal 
was  badly  weathered  and  it  actu¬ 
ally  yielded  37  tons  of  commercial 
spodumene. 

Early  operations  of  the  mine  also 
produced  a  large  tonnage  of  columbite. 
Masses  up  to  600  lb.  in  weight  were 
found,  but  hardly  any  columbite  occurs 
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at  depth.  Spodumene  is  now  mined  on 
the  80-ft.  level,  which  is  80  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  open  cut,  and  hoisted 
through  an  80-ft.  inclined  shaft.  The 
equipment  consists  of  a  new  Sullivan 
600-cu.  ft.  air  compressor,  V-belt- 
connected  to  a  145  hp.  diesel  Cater¬ 
pillar  power  unit,  complete  shop  equip¬ 
ment,  and  a  Sullivan  mucking  machine. 

^The  Dan  Patch  mine,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Consolidated  Feldspar 
Corp.,  Keystone,  is  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  a  high-grade  feldspar,  and  a 
substantial  producer  of  high-grade  beryl 
ore,  condenser-sheet  and  scrap  mica,  and 
mica  schist  ore.  One  beryl  crystal  re¬ 
cently  found  in  the  mine  weighed  26 
tons.  The  feldspar  is  milled  by  the 
company  at  Keystone.  Most  of  the 
beryl  ore  produced  in  1944  was  ground 
to  200  mesh  at  Custer,  and  shipped  for 
use  in  the  war  effort.  All  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  feldspar  mines  are  operated  by 
open  pit,  and  the  ore  is  either  trammed 
by  hand  or  hoisted  to  the  ore  bins,  but 
the  Dan  Patch  mine  ore  and  waste  are 
hoisted  from  the  pit  in  two-ton  buckets 
by  a  large  derrick  powered  by  an  electric 
double-drum  hoist.  The  derrick  has  a 
40-ft.  mast  and  boom  and  has  power  and 
cable  enough  to  hoist  from  a  300-ft. 
level  if  necessary.  By  using  the  derrick 
a  considerable  saving  has  been  made  in 
mining  costs.  Dan  Patch  pit  is  now 
about  40  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  hoist, 
and  a  lower  level  is  being  cut.  The 
high-grade  mica  schist  produced  is  sent 
to  a  mica  grinding  mill  and  then  shipped 
as  a  finished  product  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing. 

★Stuart  D.  Ferguson,  district  manager 
of  Colonial  Mica  Corp.  at  Custer,  has 
issued  the  following  notice  discontinuing 
the  purchase  of  beryl  ore  at  that  office: 

“At  the  recommendation  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  Metals  Reserve 
Company  has  instructed  us  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  purchase  of  beryl  ore  after 
Dec.  31, 1944.  Deliveries  up  to  Dec.  31 
will  be  purchased  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  price  of  $14.50  per  short  ton  of 
contained  beryllium  oxide. 

“We  understand  that  no  government 
agency  will  be  purchasing  beryl  ore 
after  the  end  of  this  year,  and  hence 
producers  must  look  to  private  channels 
for  an  outlet  for  this  material.  The 
three  metallurgical  consumers  of  beryl 
ore  are:  Brush  Beryllium  Corporation, 
Loraine,  Ohio;  Beryllium  Corp.  of 
Pennsylvania,  Reading,  Pa. ;  and  Clifton 
Products  Co.,  Painesville,  0.” 

★A.  I.  Johnson,  manager  of  the  Black 
Hills  Keystone  Corp.,  Keystone,  has 
closed  the  Ingersoll  mine  and  flotation 
oill  of  the  company  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  market  for  minerals  produced. 
The  Ingersoll  is  famous  for  the  large 
number  of  rare  minerals  found  in  the 
mine,  and  has  been  in  continuous  oper¬ 
ation  for  thirteen  years.  During  the 
past  three  years  it  has  produced  a  large 
tonnage  of  minerals  needed  in  the  war 
effort — ground  lepidolite,  scrap  mica, 
spodumene,  and  columbite-tantalite  con¬ 
centrates.  Government  contracts  on 
war  minerals  have  been  terminated,  and 
•t  was  thought  best  to  close  the  mine 


1889 


1945 


^  COMPLEX  GOLD  ORES 


Since  1889,  when  the  first  Nichols  Herreshoff  Multiple  Hearth  air-cooled 
furnace  began  roasting  ores,  continuous  advancements  in  basic  design 
have  been  made  to  assure  an  efficient  and  economcial  means  of  roasting, 
calcining  and  drying. 

Given  above  are  a  few  of  the 
many  materials  thermally  pro¬ 
cessed  in  Nichols  Herreshoff  Mul¬ 
tiple  Hearth  Furnaces  with  out¬ 
standing  success. 

Nichols  engineers  can  focus  a 
wealth  of  experience  upon  your 
particular  problem  of  roasting, 
calcining  or  drying.  Thousands  of 
furnaces  have  been  installed, 
scores  of  materials  processed.  This 
fund  of  knowledge  is  invaluable. 

Consult  a  Nichols  engineer  to  se-  Above  is  one  of  ‘he  ingest  vital  war  material 
,  ,  «.  » ...  I  •  plants,  designed  by  Nichols,  for  roasting  limo- 

Cure  the  benefit  Ot  this  long  expert-  ppj  serpentine  ores  for  the  economical 

ence  in  construction  and  design,  production  of  nickel. 


N  I  C^O  L  S 


KEBCO 


60  WALL  TOWER  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK  5.  N  Y 


UNIVERSITY  TOWER  BLDG. 
MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 
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When  something  goes  wrong  with  your 
products — when  production  slows  up  or 
customers  kick  because  it  doesn't  meet 
specifications — and  you  can  trace  the 
trouble  back  to  the  LABORATORY — 


Laboratory  Jaw  Crusher 


Crushing  Rolls 


Sample  Grinder 


what's  the  best  step  to  take? 

THE  ANSWER: 

STURTEVANT 

LABORATORY 

EQUIPMENT 

Sturtevant  equipment  will  enable  your  men 
to  do  better  work,  insofar  as  that  work  de¬ 
pends  on  the  operation  of  their  equipment 
— and  that  means  plenty.  For  this  simple, 
rugged,  specialized  equipment  meets  the 
most  exacting  laboratory  requirements, 
means  swift,  easy  operation  and  mechani¬ 
cally  accurate  crushing  and  sampling.  Today 
— and  even  more  so  Tomorrow — laboratory 
research  is  of  paramount  importance.  Many 
mills  find  they  make  more  sales  because 
of  the  increased  accuracy  of  Laboratory 
results— which  is  reflected  in  improved 
products  that  meet  the  particular  demands 
of  modern  industry.  We  will  be  glad  to 
advise  you  in  any  way  you  desire,  and  to 
send  you  our  descriptive  printed  matter  on 
request. 


STURTEVANT  "co.’" 

14  HARRISON  SQUARE 
- ^BOSTON  22,  MASS.^ - 


South  DskkoUt  (continued) 

and  mill  on  account  of  labor  shortage, 
high  cost  of  supplies,  and  the  unknown 
future  price  of  minerals  produced  by 
the  mine. 


TRI-STATE 


Park  Walton  opens  promising 
lead  deposit  west  of  Picher— 
A.I.M.E.  section  elects  officers 

■^With  the  opening  of  a  rich  lead  deposit 
on  the  upper  level,  the  Park-Walton  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  United  Zinc  Smelting 
Corp.,  7  miles  west  of  Picher,  is  attract¬ 
ing  considerable  interest  now  that  the 
stringent  lead  supply  situation  is  re- 
ceving  much  attention.  The  new  de¬ 
velopment  is  in  an  entirely  virgin  area 
several  miles  west  of  the  great  Picher 
field.  Although  it  had  been  drilled  a 
number  of  years  ago,  some  test  drilling 
was  done  about  three  years  ago  to  prove 
a  definite  block  of  zinc-lead  ore.  The 
main  orebody  is  about  100  ft.  deeper 
than  the  average  deposits  of  the  Picher 
field,  and  the  indications  of  much 
ground  water  delayed  the  development 
of  the  area.  However,  in  1942,  when 
zinc  was  on  the  critical  list  of  strategic 
minerals,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
through  arrangements  made  with  the 
Defense  Plant  Corp.,  installed  three 
9-in.  Peerless  deep-well-type  turbine 
pumps  in  drill  holes  put  down  on  the 
lease,  which  is  held  by  the  United  Zinc 
Corp.  Each  of  the  pumps  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,200  to  1,500  g.p.m.  They 
are  powered  by  electricity,  electric  lines 
having  been  extended  from  Melrose, 
Kan.,  to  the  property.  With  the  de¬ 
watering  of  the  ground.  United  Zinc 
had  by  the  end  of  last  year  completed 
two  new  shafts  and  built  two  large 
derricks  and  hoppers.  On  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  shaft  below  the  300-ft. 
level,  a  pull  drift  was  driven  about 
100  ft.  out  on  the  310-ft.  level,  where 
the  run  of  lead  was  opened.  The  com¬ 
pany  now  is  endeavoring  to  dewater  the 
lower  ground  and  open  a  zinc  deposit 
around  the  352-ft.  level  of  the  mine. 

Ore  from  the  new  development, 
principally  galena  from  the  upper  level 
at  the  present  time,  is  being  trucked  to 
the  company’s  Royal  mill,  southeast  of 
Picher,  for  treatment.  The  company 
has  purchased  the  old  Vinegar  Hill-Barr 
mill  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  and  plans  to  dismantle  the 
plant  and  move  and  rebuild  it  on  the 
Park-Walton  property  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Work  of  dismantling  the  crush¬ 
ing  plant  of  the  Barr  mill  for  its  removal 
is  already  under  way,  according  to 
D.  G.  Harrison,  of  Joplin,  district 
manager  of  the  U.  Z.  Corp. 

★The  Grace  Bell  Mining  Co.  is  reopen¬ 
ing  an  old  shaft  on  the  Mary  Whitebird 
nine-acre  fractional  tract  north  of  the 
Hunt  lease  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Picher.  The  shaft,  which  was  put  down 
into  ore  and  barely  opened  up  on  the 
210-ft.  level,  was  last  operated  by  the 
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Eagle-Picher  Mining  &  Smelting  •  Co. 
jbout  20  years  ago,  when  the  old  Hunt 
-lill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  according  to 
0.  M.  Davis,  of  Picher,  who  has  a 
sublease  on  the  property  from  the 
Eagle-Picher  company  and  is  interested 
a  the  present  development.  A  sinking 
derrick  is  being  built  over  the  shaft,  and 
ore  will  be  dumped  on  the  ground  when 
mining  operations  get  under  way.  The 
ore  will  be  trucked  to  the  Eagle-Picher 
Central  mill  for  treatment. 

^^.\merican  Development  Co.  is  un- 
watering  the  old  Cortez  mine,  northeast 
of  Picher,  preparatory  to  the  resumption 
of  operations,  according  to  W.  T. 
Landrum,  of  Baxter  Springs,  manager  of 
the  company.  A  6-in.  Peerless  turbine 
pump,  already  installed  in  the  mill  shaft 
on  the  lease,  is  being  used  to  unwater 
the  old  workings  to  the  270-ft.  level. 
^A.  J.  Martin,  supervising  statistician 
of  the  Joplin  office,  Economics  and  Sta¬ 
tistical  Branch,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
was  elected  chairman  for  1945  of  the 
Tri-State  section,  American  Institute  of 
Mining  &  Metallurgical  Engineers,  at 
an  early  January  meeting  of  the  new 
directorate  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
Tri-State  Zinc  &  Lead  Ore  Producers 
Association  in  Picher.  He  succeeds 
G.  E.  Abernathy,  of  Pittsburg,  district 
geologist  of  the  Kansas  Geological 
krvey.  Other  officers  named  for  the 
year  were  Kenneth  R.  Neal,  of  Miami, 
vice  chairman,  and  Fred  F.  Netzeband, 
of  Joplin,  secretary-treasurer,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Martin. 


MICHIGAN 


C&H  urged  to  produce  more 
copper  oxide  in  leaching  plants 
—Centennial  ivorking  deep 
levels 

★Production  from  the  Centennial  mine 
of  Calumet  &  Hecla  Consolidated  Cop¬ 
per  Co.  is  coming  from  the  37th,  38th, 
39th,  and  40th  levels  of  No.  2  shaft. 
This  shaft,  idle  12  years,  was  reopened 
last  year  and  is  bottomed  at  the  41st 
level,  4,623  ft.  on  the  incline.  Cen¬ 
tennial  originally  was  developed  by  two 
shafts,  one  of  which  was  later  aban¬ 
doned.  Work  was  started  in  the  Kear- 
sarge  lode  at  Centennial  in  1902  and 
the  first  production  was  obtained  in 
1904.  Output  up  to  1920  by  the 
Centennial  Mining  Co.,  before  it  was 
taken  over  by  C.  &  H.,  was  31,339,811 
lb-  of  refined  copper.  From  1921 
through  1929  the  mine  was  closed. 
Production  was  resumed  in  1930, 
hut  the  property  was  closed  again  in 
1932  because  of  an  unprofitable  market. 
Production  was  again  resumed  last 
year  because  a  profitable  price  was 
obtained  under  contract  with  the 
government.  The  shaft  is  connected 
with  the  No.  1  shaft  of  North  Kearsarge. 
★The  entire  copper  oxide  output  of 
the  Tamarack  and  Lake  Linden  leaching 
plants  of  Calumet  &  Hecla  is  going 
into  the  manufacture  of  barnacle- 


STOP  FREOUENT  POWER  FAILURES 


Rewire  With  DELTABESTON  CABLE 

You  can’t  eliminate  the  presence  of  heat,  moisture,  oil,  grease 
and  corrosive  vapors  in  mines,  but  you  can  stop  frequent  power 
cable  failures.  Next  time  your  locomotive,  mechanical  loader, 
or  electrical  cutter  is  hauled  to  the  repair  shop — rewire  with 
Deltabeston  Apparatus  or  Motor  Lead  Cable.  Then  you  can 
operate  your  mining  equipment  at  top  speed  without  fear  of 
unexpected  power  failures. 

Deltabeston  Apparatus  Cable  is  designed  for  wiring  low- 
voltage  apparatus  in  mines,  collieries,  steel  mills  and  in  other 
installations  where  severe  oper¬ 
ating  conditions  prevail.  This 
asbestos-insulated  cable  has 
proved  time  and  again  that  it  can 
successfully  resist  excessive  heat, 
high  humidity,  grease,  oil  and 
other  destructive  agents.  Where 
ordinary  power  cable  soon  be¬ 
comes  unfit  for  service,  Delta¬ 
beston  performs  at  peak  load 
with  the  utmost  dependability. 

For  additional  information 
write  to  Section  Y2  5 1-30,  Appli¬ 
ance  and  Merchandise  Dept., 

General  Electric  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.  Deltabeston  Wires 
and  Cables  are  distributed  na¬ 
tionally  by  Graybar  Electric  Co., 

General  Electric  Supply  Corp., 
and  other  G-E  Distributors. 

BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  KEEP  THEM 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


hew  we  censtruct  Delta- 
beften  Apperetw*  CeMe  te  prevMe 
mining  equipment  with  petitive 
pretectien  ogeintt  pewer  failure*. 

1.  Very  soft,  small 
copper  strands — 
for  greater  flex¬ 
ibility  and  to  with¬ 
stand  vibration. 

2.  Heatproof 
felted  asbestos — 
for  protection 
against  overload 
conductor  heat. 

3.  Varnished  cam¬ 
bric — for  moisture 
resistance  and  high 
dielectric  strength. 

4.  Felted  asbestos 
— for  extra  protec¬ 
tion  against  high 
ambient  tempera¬ 
tures. 

5.  Asbestos  braid 
— for  high  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat,  mois¬ 
ture,  oil,  grease 
and  most  corrosive 
vapors. 
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Over  seventy  years  experience  in 
building  mining  equipment  has 
given  us  the  “know  how”  so  evi¬ 
dent  in  Eagle  Classifiers,  Screw 
Washers  and  Log  Washers.  What 
may  seem  trivial  matters  in  de¬ 
sign  and  construction,  such  as 
height  of  overflow  weir  and  an¬ 
gle  of  repose  of  submerged 
material,  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  our  engineers  and 
maximum  operating  efficiency* 
has  resulted.  Eagle  engineers,  in¬ 
cidentally,  were  among  the  first 
to  realize  that  no  one  design  of 
classifier  meets  all  requirements. 
Some  minerals  call  for  more  or 
less  wash  water,  higher  or  lower 
screw  speeds,  or  different  clear¬ 
ance  of  flights.  We  are  always 
pleased  to  run  a  test  of  minerals 
submitted  to  us  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

All  material  of  lighter  specific 
gravity  than  the  ore  being  treated 
is  carried  to  the  near  surface 
zone  by  the  upward  current  of 
water  from  the  bottom  inlets.  The 
screw  flights  or  paddles  —  when 
they  are  used  ahead  of  screw 
flights— open  up  the  reduced  ore 
or  non-metallic  minerals  so  that 


every  particle  comes  in  contact 
with  the  wash  water. 

Eagle  Classifiers  are  available 
with  single,  double  or  multiple 
screws  with  “V”-belt  or  direct 
gearmotor  drive.  Special  flared 
tubs  or  tubs  of  extra  length  are 
available  for  fine  material  classi¬ 
fying.  Users  verify  our  conten¬ 
tion  that  Eagle  Classifiers  lower 
smelting  and  refining  costs  and 
greatly  improve  metallurgy  by 
turning  out  concentrates  with  all 
of  the  extraneous  matter  removed 
that  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  by 
classifying.  Send  for  Bulletin  44 
giving  complete  facts. 

Other  Time -Tested 
Equipment  for 
Mining: 

Log  Washers 

Doable  Roll  Coal  Crashers 
Rotary  Screeas 

Olsoa  Self-Daoipiag  Miae 

Cages 

Special  Mlaiug  Equipoieat: 

EAGLE  IRONWORKS 

i:iA  Holcomb  Avenae 
Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 


Yoa’II  \ 

Rad  these 
exclosivc 
featores; 

•  Wash  water  introduced 
through  inlets  in  bottom  of 
tub. 

•  Interchangeable  screw  flight 
readily  replaced  or  changed  to 
paddles. 

•  Hydrotex  bearings  lubricated  by  water  un 
der  15  to  25  lbs.  pressiwe. 

•  No  turbulence  —  gentle,  uniform  action  that 
really  classifies  material.  Absolute  minimum  of 
oversize  in  overflow. 


Michigan  (continued) 


GLE 


Speeiattged  Mining  Equipment 

CLASSIFIERS  —  LOG  WASHERS 
DEHYDRATORS  —  CAGES 


EAGLE  IKON  WORKS 


inhibiting  paint  and  corrosion-resisting 
paint  used  on  ship  bottoms  by  the 
U.  S.  Navy  and  the  Maritime  Service. 
Recently,  a  committee  representing 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  WPB  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ship-bottom  paints  visited 
Calumet  and  conferred  with  company 
officials  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
increased  production.  The  firms  rep- 
resented  are  the  Metropolitan  Refining 
Co.,  of  Indiana  Harbor,  and  the  C.  K, 
Williams  Co.,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  both  of 
which  are  large  users  of  copper  oxide 
in  the  manufacture  of  paint. 


IRON  COUNTRY 


Freighters  negotiate  St.  Mary’s 
River  ice  in  historic  winter  trip 
— Mesabi’s  futiue  discussed 


★A  demonstration  of  how  iron  ore  could 
be  moved  by  boat  during  the  winter  was 
given  Jan.  6,  when  the  new  $10,000,000 
Coast  Guard  ice  breaker  “Mackinaw” 
convoyed  four  Maritime  Commission 
freighters  through  the  St.  Mary’s  River 
below  Sault  St.  Marie.  The  freighters 
were  built  at  Duluth,  and  brought  as  far 
as  the  Sault  canal  by  the  ice  cutter 
“Chaparral,”  which  encountered  ice 
only  8  in.  thick  through  White  Fish 
Bay,  in  Lake  Superior.  On  the  trip 
up  the  river  from  Lake  Huron  the 
“Mackinaw”  broke  ice  12  in.  thick  and 
ploughed  through  sections  where  the  ice 
was  windrowed  to  7  ft.  thick,  according 
to  her  commander,  Edwin  J.  Rowland. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  the 
shipping  lanes  have  been  opened  in 
January. 


★A  subsidiary  of  Pickands,  Mather  & 
Co.,  the  Summit  Lake  Iron  Co.,  is 
exploring  in  the  Pine  Creek  district 
4^  miles  northwest  of  Norway,  Mich., 
and  will  sink  three  new  test  holes  to 
try  to  locate  new  iron-ore  deposits  on 
state-owned  land  leased  for  the  purpose. 
Three  other  holes  have  already  been 
sunk  here,  but  they  were  limited  to  sur¬ 
face  drilling.  As  drilling  on  the  new 
holes  proceeds,  decision  will  be  made 
as  to  ultimate  depth.  E.  J.  Longyear 
Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  has  the  drilling 
contract.  The  work  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  H.  J.  Richards,  superintendent 
for  Pickands-Mather  holdings  in  the 
Norway-Vulcan  area. 


II ES  MOINES.  IOWA 


INDUSTRY  FOR  OVER  SEVENTY  YEARS* 


★At  the  Spies-Virgil  mine.  Iron  River, 
Mich.,  a  full-size  haulage  drift  has  been 
driven  over  4,200  ft.  to  the  east  on  the 
600-ft.  level  and  a  new  iron-ore  deposit 
cut  that  was  developed  by  diamond 
drills  in  the  last  two  years.  Testing  to 
determine  its  size  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted,  but  the  deposit  is  of  sufficient 
tonnage  to  convince  the  Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron  Co.,  operator,  that  several  im¬ 
provements  must  be  made  to  the  shaft 
and  surface  equipment.  In  the  shaft, 
which  formerly  used  a  cage  and  skip  in 
balance,  timbering  was  changed  to 
operate  two  skips  in  balance,  with  a 
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This  Pulveruer  Hammer  Head 
Can’t  Fly  Off  or  Drop  Off 


counterweight  added  to  the  cage,  which 
was  attached  to  a  new  hoist  installed  in 
the  engine  house.  This  hoist  has  a 
lO-ft.  diameter  drum,  driven  at  1,000 
f.p.m.  by  a  400-hp.  motor.  It  was 
moved  from  the  Gardner  Mackinaw 
mine,  near  Gwinn,  Mich.  About  400  ft. 
from  the  orebody  a  ventilating  shaft  is 
being  installed  over  the  new  main 
haulage  drift.  The  upper  95  ft.  passing 
through  the  overburden  will  be  a  7-ft. 
inside  diameter  concrete  shaft,  steel- 
lined  and  anchored  to  ledge;  the  lower 
section,  through  rock,  will  be  rectangu¬ 
lar  in  cross-section.  The  Layne  North¬ 
west  Co.  has  a  contract  to  drill  a  15-in. 
diameter  hole  from  ledge  to  the  lower 
drift,  in  the  center  of  shaft.  Later  the 
hole  will  be  enlarged  and  the  broken 
rock  drawn  off  through  the  bottom  drift. 
The  mine  should  be  in  full  production 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  Onni 
Marjama  is  superintendent. 

★The  ore  reserves  recently  sold  by 
Evergreen  Mines  Company  to  the 
Hanna  Iron  Ore  Company  amounted  to 
one-third  of  its  reserves  on  the  Cuyuna 
Range.  Furthermore,  they  consisted 
entirely  of  the  so-called  Evergreen  mine, 
from  which,  during  the  last  several 
years,  only  about  8  percent  of  Ever¬ 
green’s  total  production  has  come.  The 
transaction  with  the  Hanna  company 
comprised  two  deals — one  whereby  the 
latter  took  over  the  foregoing  reserves 
and  a  washing  plant  situated  at  the 
Evergreen  mine;. and  a  subsequent  deal 
in  which  the  Evergreen  company  sold 
Hanna  its  sintering  plant,  which  is  also 
situated  at  the  Evergreen  mine. 

★Mesabi-Cliffs  Co.  is  installing  at  the 
cone  plant  at  its  Hill-Trumbull  mine. 
Calumet,  Minn.,  a  4-ft.  selective  media 
concentrator  built  by  the  Steams  Roger 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Denver,  in  addition  to  the 
one  installed  last  spring  for  experimental 
purposes.  These  two  concentrators  will 
be  run  in  series  and  will  replace  the 
double  classifiers.  One  of  the  classifiers 
will  be  kept  in  circuit  to  dispose  of  the 
coarse  rock  rejects,  which  will  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  belt  with  the  cone  rejects. 
The  overflow  from  this  classifier,  or  fine 
tailings,  will  be  pumped  to  the  tailings 
pond.  This  operation  should  discard 
rejects  from  3.8  to  14  mesh  jn3ize,  which 
the  double  classifier  did  not  reject. 

★Michael  P.  Walle,  mining  and  research 
engineer  for  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co., 
Hibbing,  Minn.,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Hibbing  Chamber  of  Commerce  said 
that  residents  of  the  Mesabi  iron  range 
should  view  the  future  of  this  area  with 
optimism,  for  there  are  still  vast  possi¬ 
bilities  for  development.  Because  of 
decrease  in  reserve  ore  from  May  1, 
1915,  to  May  1,  1943,  exploratory  work 
in  various  districts  has  been  done.  In 
round  figures,  new  reserves  discovered 
equal  666,000,000  tons.  Not  only  is 
there  a  possibility  of  new  discoveries, 
but  there  is  the  prospect  of  re-treating 
old  ore  products  and  marginal  ores,  and 
the  processing  of  low-grade  ores.  Mr. 
Walle  cited  the  proximity  of  low-grade 
fuels  and  the  need  for  a  large  program 
of  research,  not  only  in  the  utilization 
of  hydrogen  gas  but  of  all  possible  by¬ 
products.  Electricity  could  be  used,  he 


The  design  of  the  Amsco  “Clark” 
renewable  tip  pulverizer  hammer 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  tip  to 


Showing  construction  features  of  Amsco 
“Clark"  reversible  and  renewable  tip 
pulverizer  hammer.  (Patent  applied  for) 

come  off  as  long  as  the  shank 
hangs  from  its  supporting  rotor 
pin.  Our  drawing  shows  how  the 
head  or  tip  is  secured  to  the  shank 
by  the  two  hooks  which  terminate' 
each  shank  half. 


There  are  .other  unusual  fea¬ 
tures  in  this  three-part  hammer: 

Because  the  head  is  reversible 
end  for  end,  about  75%  of  the 


metal  in  the  head  is  actually  used 
before  replacement  is  necessary.  A 
pair  of  shanks  outlasts  many  tips. 

The  tip  is  easily  replaced  by  re¬ 
moving  the  assembly  bolt  and 
spreading  the  shank  halves  apart, 
unhooking  the  tip.  A  new  tip  is 
installed  by  reversing  this  opera¬ 
tion.  The  assembly  bolt  is  locked 
with  a  standard  split  cotter  pin. 

The  proper  time  for  reversing 
hammer  tips  or  for  replacing 
worn  out  tips  is  plainly  indicated 
because  the  holes  in  the  tip  sides 
show  when  the  shank  hooks  are 
about  to  be  attacked. 

The  same  tip  can  be  used  with 
longer  or  short  shanks  as  they 
vary  in  different  makes  of  mills. 

The  unmatched  durability  of 
tough,  work-hardening  manganese 
steel,  which  is  used  for  both  the 
tips  and  shanks  of  Amsco  “Clark” 
pulverizer  hammers. 


Please  give  us  the  pulverizer 
make  and  the  pattern  number  on 
your  present  hammers  when  in¬ 
quiring  for  prices. 


Amsco  Conservation  Welding  Products  save  for  quarries  and  mines — Send  for  Bulletin  94 1-W. 


rOUNOMB  AT  CHICAGO  WGHTS,  Ug  NEW  CASTIE.  DEL,  OmvEE.  COLO,  OAKLAND,  CAUT^  lOS  ANCHES,  CAUF.,  ST.  LOUS,  Ma 
OFFICES  IN  nUNOFAL  QTIES 
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plete  pulver¬ 
izer  hammers 
of  improved 
Amsco 
"Clark"  de¬ 
sign. 
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Iron  Country  {continued) 

thought,  as  a  means  of  developing  low- 
grade  ore  if  changes  in  the  electrical 
distribution  system  were  made  and 
lower  rates  set  up.  Progress  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made,  he  said,  with  the 
establishment  of  large  research  labora¬ 
tories;  but  other  laboratories  are  needed; 
likewise  State  legislation  to  promote  a 
bigger  development  of  iron  industry. 
The  speaker  commended  the  Iron  Range 
Resources  and  Rehabilitation  Com¬ 
mission  for  its  efforts  to  develop  low- 
grade  ore. 

Mr.  Walle  also  cited  a  need  for 
changes  in  education  on  the  range,  to 
prepare  students  for  future  jobs,  to  build 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  district, 
and  to  develop  the  spirit  that  will  be 
necessary  for  the  time  when  this  district 
will  have  to  compete  with  other  great 
new  districts.  Courses  in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  electrical  fundamentals! 
were  needed  to  prepare  men  to  be 
foremen  of  washing  plants. 

Showing  that  old  districts  having 
skilled  labor  and  plants  can  continue 
after  the  raw  materials  have  been  partly 
or  totally  depleted,  Mr.  Walle  gave 
as  illustrative  examples  the  Liege 
and  Charleroi  districts,  in  Belgium, 
where  development  of  gas  motors  and 
cheap  electric  current  brought  electro¬ 
chemical  and  other  industries. 

★A  Christmas  tree  with  lights  and 
trimmings  was  set  up  on  the  400  level 
of  the  Cliffs  Shaft  iron  mine  at  Ish- 
peming,  Mich.,  during  the  holiday 
season  four  years  ago  when  the  miners 
celebrated  by  holding  a  party  under¬ 
ground.  Since  then  the  pine  has  re¬ 
mained  green  and  retained  its  needles, 
the  cold  air  and  moisture  on  this  level 
having  apparently  been  just  right.  The 
party  has  been  repeated  each  year  about 
the  tree. 

★Construction  of  the  cone  plant  j'at 
Butler  Brothers’  Patrick  mine,  on  the 
Western  Mesabi,  is  proceeding,  though 
held  up  slightly  by  slow  delivery  of  steel. 

★Butler  Brothers  plan  to  substitute 
one  long  conveyor  belt  for  the  four  short 
belts  now  running  to  the  Kevin  pit. 
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Persistent  reports  of  new  zinc 
plants — More  workers  needed  at 
aluminum  plants 

★American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
has  under  consideration  the  construction 
of  an  electrolytic  zinc  plant  at  some 
point  in  Washington  or  Oregon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  A.  White,  manager  of 
the  company’s  smelter  at  Tacoma. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  $6,000,000  or 
more.  Engineers  of  the  company  have 
inspected  four  sites  on  the  Spokane 
River,  above  Spokane,  and  at  Tacoina, 
Portland,  and  the  lower  Columbia. 
A  Spokane  location  would  be  near  the 
Metaline  and  northern  Stevens  County 
districts,  which  could  furnish  a  heavy 
tonnage.  Most  of  the  zinc  concen- 


Mr.  CI03,  who  it  a  KILLER  of  time  and  a  trouble  maker  in  seneral, 
need  bother  you  no  more. 

The  answer  it  in  the  DIXIE  Non-Clog  Hammermill — the  only  crusher  with 
a  moving  breaker  plate.  Provides  positive  mechanical  feed, 
pi  — The  most  plastic,  wet,  clayey  materials  will 

•  No  delays  In  pro-  Production.  Has  saved  the  cost  of 

duction  company. 

And  because  the  breaker  plate  it  adjustable 

•  Greater  output  to  the  hammer  points,  quality  and  size  of 

with  same  or  production  can  be  controlled. 

less  power  DIXIE  engineers  will  gladly  cooperate  with 

•  Uniform  product  y®*"  present  crushing  problems  to 

effect  an  immediate  solution. 


*  Uniform  product 
every  day 


P  Lower  drying 
costs 


DIXIE  MACHINERY  MFG.  CO. 


4204  Goodfellow  Blvd. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(rates  now  produced  in  the  Metaline 
are  shipped  to  St.  Louis.  The  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  doing  much 
diamond  drilling,  which  has  broadened 
the  known  zinc  deposits  in  the  Metaline 
district.  The  bureau  is  also  making 
diamond  drill  explorations  in  northern 
Stevens  County,  including  three  crews 
at  the  .\nderson  property,  at  Lead  point. 
It  was  first  suggested  that  a  zinc  plant 
for  the  A.S.&R.  might  be  built  in  the 
Metaline  district  where  zinc  production 
is  heavy,  but  zinc  concentrates  could 
easily  be  shipped  into  Spokane  from 
the  Metaline  and  Stevens  County 
districts.  This  company  also  is  a 
heavy  producer  of  zinc  in  the  Coeur 
d’Alenes.  Some  of  this  it  might  divert 
to  Spokane  and  avoid  a  mountain  climb. 
Ample  power  is  available  at  Spokane. 
A  plant  at  Tacoma,  Portland,  or  on 
the  lower  Columbia  would  have  the 
important  advantage  of  water  trans¬ 
portation  and  might 


Have  you  tried  our  cotton  filter 
medio  . . .  our  conversion  service? 


portation  and  might  even  receive  zinc 
concentrates  from  the  Orient.  It  is 
said  Tacoma’s  bid  depends  much  on 
power  possibilities. 

^In  the  meantime  the  United  States 
Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co.,  has 
been  looking  at  northeastern  Washing¬ 
ton  for  zinc  properties  which  it  could 
option  with  a  view  to  erecting  a  zinc 
plant.  Unlike  the  proposal  of  the 
A.S.&R.  to  erect  a  custom  plant,  the 
U.  S.  company  would  own  its  own  ore 
supplies.  The  company  had  engineers 
in  the  field  last  fall.  Then  its  interest 
seemed  to  wane,  but  more  recently  it  is 
said  to  have  again  considered  a  number 
of  options. 

iElectro  Metallurgical  Co.  has  ceased 
production  of  magnesium  at  the  Mead 
reduction  works  of  the  Defense  Plant 
The  furnaces 


^OTTON  as  applied  to  filter  media  isn't  just  cotton.  There  are 
^  grades  in  this  raw  material  just  as  there  are  grades  in  certain  other 
raw  materials.  We  use  the  most  suitable  cotton  available  for  our  cotton 
filter  media. 


Nor  are  all  cotton  filter  media  alike.  There  are  cloths  .  .  .  and  cloths. 
Our  weaving  is  designed  not  just  to  produce  a  cloth  but  to  make  a 
filter  medium  which  will  serve  the  user  well.  Our  weaving  is  based  on 
an  engineering  knowledge  of  filtration.  And  we  have  available  a 
complete  line  of  cotton  cloth.  Why  not 
try  it? 


Corp.,  north  of  Spokane, 
are  being  put  in  a  standby  condition, 
and  the  600  employees  have  been 
reduced  to  70,  according  to  G.  H. 
Griffin,  superintendent, 


No  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  remove  any 
of  the  silver  bus  bars  in  the  electrical 
department,  loaned  by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  and  estimated  to  have  a 
value  of  about  $4,000,000.  The  Mead 
plant  is  understood  to  have  cost 
$20,000,000  and  to  have  had  a  capacity 
of  4,000,000  lb.  of  magnesium  monthly, 
but  its  operations  never  reached  more 
than  aboUt  a  third  of  that  capacity. 
It  is  expected  aircraft  production  will 
provide  postwar  outlet  for  magnesium. 

★On  the  other  hand,  more  and  more 
men  are  being  called  for  at  the  Trent- 
wood  aluminum  mill.  More  than  200 
war  workers  were  recruited  in  the  first 
half  of  December,  many  of  them  being 
soldiers  home  on  furlough  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays.  C.  Ellwood  Lease,  of 
the  Spokane  office  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  reports  that  333 
soldiers  have  secured  jobs  at  this  and 
other  plants  in  Spokane.  More  men 
are  wanted,  and  he  has  said  that  100 


We  also  maintain  at  both  pf  our  factories 
— Salt  Lake  City  and  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New  York — an  efficient  and  economical 
conversion  service  to  make  up  complete 
filter  covers.  Tell  us  the  make  and  size  of 
filter.  We  have  all  the  necessary  data.  We 
can  probably  save  you  money  and  time. 


Send  for  our  latest  catalog 


FILTER  MEDIA  CORPORATION 


Specialists  in  Filter  Cloth  for  Industrial  Filteration 


Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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[Braun  UA  Pulverizer  and  Chipmunk  Crusher  with  Close>Coupled  V-Belt  Drive 


UNITED  These  Two  Star  Performers 
Bring  Added  Laboratory  Efficiency 

To  do  the  important  task  of  crushing  and  grinding  ores  and 
other  samples  in  your  laboratory  the  Braun  UA  Pulverizer 
and  Braun  Chipmunk  Crusher  are  the  logical  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Combined  in  this  modern,  efficient  V-Belt  driven  unit 
assembly  these  two  machines  meet  today’s  wartime  require¬ 
ments.  This  time,  labor  and  space  saving  unit  is  designed  to 
do  a  full  time  job  in  the  vital  production  of  strategic  metals. 


The' assembly  utilizes  a  close-coupled  V-belt  drive  which 
eliminates  dust-catching,  uneconomical  overhead  shafting 
with  its  attendant  mechanical  hazards.  It  is  sturdily  built  to 
withstand  hard  use  and  to  keep  going  under  gruelling  con¬ 
ditions  without  troublesome,  wasteful  "breakdown”  delays. 

Write  Dept.  E-2  for  complete  information. 


BRAUN  CORPORATION 

226U  EAST  15TH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF 


Washington  {continued) 

to  Brig.  Gen.  R.  V.  Ignico,  commanding 
general  in  Spokane.  J.  P.  Haight, 
works  manager,  says  the  Trentwood 
operations  are  now  employing  2,500 
workers,  of  whom  800  are  women. 
He  says  300  more  employees  are 
needed. 

★Victory  Metals  Co.,  Ira  M.  Hunley 
and  E.  B.  Gibbs,  chief  owners,  has 
leased  the  Bonanza  property,  5  miles 
southeast  of  Bossburg,  formerly  held  by 
Russell  Parker,  and  will  mill  its  ore  at 
the  Victory  company’s  100-ton  mill  3 
miles  beyond  Colville,  at  the  Palmer 
railroad  siding.  Bonanza  ore  carries 
lead  and  silver.  The  RFC  is  said  to 
hold  an  obligation  against  the  Bonanza 
incurred  by  former  operators. 

★Men  employed  by  American  Zinc 
Lead  &  Smelting  Co.  have  favored  the 
CIO  at  the  Grandview  mine,  at  Metaline 
Falls,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  25.  Men  era 
ployed  by  the  same  company  in  the 
property  of  Metaline  Mining  &  Leasing 
voted  32  to  18  in  favor  of  the  same 
union. 

★Northwest  Mining  Association  seeks 
modification  of  the  following  mining 
regulations  in  Washington.  Amend 
ment  of  corporation  laws  to  permit  in 
corporation  of  assessable  companies; 
elimination  of  confiscatory  taxes;  reduc 
tion  in  industrial  insurance  rates;  re 
moval  of  the  “death  penalty”  of  in¬ 
active  corporations  which  are  delinquent 
in  their  corporation  taxes;  retention  of 
the  mine-to-market  roads  program; 
provision  that  mining  properties  which 
have  reverted  to  counties  be  offered  for 
sale  the  same  as  any  other  real  estate; 
extension  of  mining  leases  on  State 
lands  beyond  the  present  80-acre  limit, 
with  provision  for  renewal  every  20 
years.  Elmer  E.  Johnston,  of  Spokane, 
is  chairman  of  the  Association’s  legis¬ 
lative  committee.  A  representative  of 
the  association  will  be  assigned  to  the 
State  capitol  to  look  after  desired 
legislation. 


Braun- K.-.-ecktHec-i  ANN- Co. 
San  FrancLsco,  California 
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Mineral  production  in  the  State 
has  declined  despite  wartime 
demand  for  metals 

★Gold  production  in  Oregon,  which  was 
$3,379,775  in  1941,  dropped  to  $1,618,- 
155  in  1942,  and  to  $38,395  in  1943, 
according  to  the  biennial  report  of  the 
Oregon  State  Department  of  Geology 
and  Mineral  Industries.  Quicksilver 
was  one  of  the  few  minerals  whose  price 
was  allowed  to  increase  with  war  de¬ 
mands,  and  domestic  production  was 
stimulated  to  a  high  level  in  1943. 
In  1943  Oregon  produced  4,651  flasks, 
valued  at  $907,922,  compared  with 
6,935  flasks,  at  $1,361,687,  in  1942. 
In  1943  there  were  16  producers  in  the 
State,  compared  with  23  in  1942. 
By  July  1944  there  were  only  two  pro¬ 
ducers.  Two  large  privately  owned 
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chromite  plants  and  a  government- 
owned  concentrator  were  constructed 
in  the  Marshfield,  Bandon-Coquille 
area  for  production  of  chromite  con¬ 
centrates  from  sands  in  the  marine 
terraces.  Production  from  these  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  short  time,  but  the  plants 
were  closed  when  the  government 
decided  that  imports  of  higher-grade 
iromite  were  sufficient.  Some  chro¬ 
mite  production  continued  in  Josephine 
and  Grant  counties.  A  small  produc¬ 
tion  of  antimony  was  maintained  in 
1944  from  a  mine  in  Baker  County. 
In  the  fall  of  1944,  22  holes  with  a  total 
depth  of  605  ft.  were  drilled  by  the 
department  in  exploring  ferruginous 
bauxite  deposits  in  northern  Washington 
County. 


ALASKA 


In  addition  to  that  high  degree  of  uniiomiity  that  mokes 
for  greater  efficiency  in  filtering  operations,  MT.  VERNON  Extra 
filter  fabrics  have  a  durability  that  withstands  the  harsh  scrub¬ 
bing  and  scraping  of  cleaning  operations.  For  filter  fabrics  that 
have  a  high  overall  uniformity  and  possess  the  stamina  that  in¬ 
sures  longer  life,  switch  to  MT.  VERNON  Extra. 


^AT  VERNON 
\noooberRY 
^  mills.  INC. 
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Contractors  preparing  to  engage 
in  gold  mining — ^New  asbestos 
deposits  explored 


★Norman  D.  Ebbley,  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Harold  Pearce  and 
Duane  Hall,  mining  engineers,  have 
opened  three  extensive  coal  beds  in  the 
Pearl  Bay  district  southwest  of  Point 
Barrow.  The  work  is  part  of  the 
Bureau’s  plan  to  aid  the  natives  on  the 
Arctic  slope,  who  need  the  coal  to 
remedy  the  vital  shortages  experienced 
in  recent  years.  Pearce  and  Hall  re¬ 
cently  completed  churn-drill  operations 
along  the  Meade  River,  70  miles  south 
of  Barrow.  Coal  mining  on  Meade 
River  is  under  the  office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  under  the  direction  of  Ed 
Burnell,  who  has  taken  one  load  to 
Barrow  by  tractor  and  sleds.  The 
U.  S.  Navy  has  been  cooperating. 

★The  mining  claims  located  in  1900  by 
William  Crowell  and  George  Gervis 
on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  about  7 
miles  west  of  Hollis,  have  been  acquired 


★Lytle  and  Green-,  prominent  Alaska 
contractors,  are  entering  the  field  as 
gold  miners  in  a  project  which  promises 
to  be  greatly  extended  when  the  ban 
on  gold  is  lifted.  The  C.  F.  Lytle  Co., 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  the  Green 
Construction  Co.,  of  Des  Moines,  have 
acquired  11  miles  of  placer  ground  on 
Sorrell  and  Elliott  creeks,  tributaries  of 
the  Little  Chena,  35  miles  from  Fair¬ 
banks.  The  ground  consists  of  124 
claims  and  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  Fish  Creek,  where  the  U.  S.  Smelting, 
Refining  &  Mining  Co.  holds  the  exten¬ 
sive  placer  ground  formerly  owned  by 
the  late  Mike  Stepovich.  Cyrias  St. 
Amand  and  associates  acquired  this 
ground  by  location  and  have  made  the 
deal  with  Lytle  and  Green.  St.  Amand 
says  the  new  owners,  with  at  least  eight 
men,  will  start  drilling  at  once,  and  he 
hopes  when  the  ban  on  gold  is  lifted 
larger  crews  and  heavier  modern  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  used.  The  contractors 
have  in  the  Territory  heavy  equipment, 
including  draglines  and  bulldozers, 
which  will  be  used  in  this  project. 
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Alaska  {continued) 

by  a  syndicate  of  Tacoma  men,  who 
plan  some  repair  and  rehabilitation 
work  in  the  spring  and  extensive  raining 
after  the  war. 

★Norman  C.  Stines,  Alaska  field 
director  of  the  WPB,  says  that  under 
order  L-53-b  all  that  is  necessary  for 
gold  miners  to  secure  used  equipment 
is  to  sign  the  certificate  outlined  in 
connection  with  the  order.  A1  Ander¬ 
son,  of  the  Alaska  Miners’  Association, 
says  he  has  received  from  David  E. 
Browne,  in  charge  of  used  equipment 
at  Fairbanks,  a  long  list  of  equipment 
which  the  government  has  for  sale  to 
miners  and  others.  Tractors  and  other 
equipment  are  included. 

★Eskil  W.  Anderson,  mining  engineer 
in  the  Alaska  Department  of  Mines, 
reported  at  Juneau  that  important 
information  has  been  secured  con¬ 
cerning  asbestos  and  nephrite  deposits 
in  the  Kobuk  Region  region  in  north¬ 
western  Alaska.  Only  recently  have 
detailed  investigations  of  these  deposits 
been  undertaken  by  the  government 
agencies.  He  cooperated  during  the 
season  with  H.  E.  Heide,  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  in  making  the  in¬ 
vestigations.  He  says  the  Arctic  Ex¬ 
ploration  Co.  has  decided  to  undertake 
commercial  development  of  the  deposit. 
The  company  had  a  15-man  crew 
exploring  the  ores  during  the  past 
season.  Twenty  tons  of  high-grade 
tremolite  asbestos  was  shipped  by  boat 
to  the  United  States  during  the  season. 

★Ventures  Ltd.,  well-known  Canadian 
mining  organization,  took  options  on 
mining  properties  during  1944  through 
its  Western  subsidiary  the  St.  Eugene 
Mining  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
V'ancouver,  B.C.  Options  have  been 
taken  on  the  Alaska  Empire  Mining 
Co’s  gold  property,  which  is  on  Hawk 
Inlet,  Admiralty  Jsland,  about  30  miles 
west  of  Juneau,  and  on  two  copper 
properties  on  the  west  side  of  C(wk 
Inlet  in  the  Iliamna  Lake  district 
The  company  has  secured  a  permit  to 
operate  the  Hawk  Inlet  property  on 
a  prewar  scale.  It  is  expected  that 
unemployed  miners  who  have  been 
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The  Goodali  trademark  on  industrial  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts  assures  maximum  durability,  safety  and  econ¬ 
omy  under  all  service  conditions.  Every  length  of 
hose  and  belting  .  .  .  every  coat,  suit  and  pair  of 
boots  ...  is  made  to  specifications  developed 
through  constant  knowledge  of  industry’s  needs, 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  "If  its  Goodali,  it*s 

GOOD  .  .  .  LONGER!" 


HOSE — For  steam,  air,  water,  suction,  discharge  and  special  ^ 

applications  .  .  .  sold  under  brand  names  familiar  to  buyers 
and  users  in  every  field. 

y  I 

BELTING — Conveyor,  elevator,  grader,  mucker  and  trans- 
mission  .  .  .  famous  for  long,  low-cost  service. 

BOOTS — "Industrial"  Brand  .  .  .  the  worker’s  favorite.  Of 
tough,  black  rubber,  reinforced  at  bending  poinb.  Long  wear- 
ing,  slip-proof  soles.  "Industrial  Toe-Saver"  .  .  .  same  as 
above,  plus  patented  steel  box  safety  toe. 

CLOTHING — "Goodali"  and  "Champion"  Rubber  Shaft 
Suib  .  .  .  “Style  338"  Rubber  Coat  .  .  .  rubber  and  oiled 
hab  in  a  variety  of  styles  .  .  .  approved  safety  hab. 

Contact  Our  Nearest  Branch  or  Main  Office  for  Details. 


laid  off  from  construction  work' or  who 
are  unsuited  for  military  service,  will 
be  employed .  V entures  is  also  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  resumption  of  operations  on  the 
nickel-copper  property  at  Funter  Bay 
a  few  miles  north  of  Hawk  Inlet  and 
the  Golden  Zone  mine,  at  Colorado 
Station,  on  the  Alaska  Railroad,  man¬ 
aged  by  W.  E.  Dunkle.  Two  other 


PHtSKSn  OFFICE-io  S.  36th  STREET,  PHILADELPMIA  4,  PA. 

THE  GOODALUWHITEHEAD  COMPANIES 
N*w  York  •  Chicago  •  Pittsburgh  •  Boston 
Oondnll  Rubber  Co.  of  Colif.  Qoodall  Rubber  Co.  of  Texas 

Factory — Tronton,  N.  J.  (Esl.  I870)  75  Yoars  of  "Know  How” — Our  Most  Valuablo  Commodity 
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the  depth  to  which  the  deposit  extends 
is  unknown. 
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^Ohio  Creek,  which  is  in  the  Ester 
Dome  district  near  Fairbanks,  is  now 
beng  prospected  with  a  6-in.  drill 
after  a  4-in.  drill  proved  inadequate 
for  the  depth  encountered.  Bert  Ste¬ 
vens  and  Ed  Farrell  are  in  charge  of 
the  project. 

^Board  of  Directors  of  the  Golden  Zone 
Corp.  have  completed  arrangements  for 
the  sale  of  the  Golden  Zone  mine,  near 
Colorado  Station,  in  the  Broad  Pass 
district,  to  the  St.  Eugene  Mining  Corp., 
of  Vancouver,  B.C.  A  meeting  of 
Golden  Zone  stockholders  will  be  held 
in  the  near  future  to  approve  the  board’s 
action.  It  is  expected  that  work  on  the 
property  will  be  started  on  a  small  scale 
next  summer,  with  the  expectation  of 
bringing  the  mine  into  production  after 
the  war.  Further  development  work  is 
contemplated,  and  equipment  of  the 
property  with  milling  facilities  based  on 
ore  indications.  The  Golden  Zone  is 
owned  by  Alaskans.  W.-  E.  Dunkle  is 
president  and  has  directed  operations 
for  several  years  past. 
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★After  several  months’  delay  ballots 
were  cast  early  in  December  by  4,542 
eligible  employees  of  twelve  mines  in 
the  Porcupine  camp,  Ontario,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  bargaining  agency. 
The  result  was  62.8  percent  in  favor  of 
the  CIO  miners’  union,  with  Dome 
Mines  holding  out  as  the  only  group 
opposed.  Unsuccessful  appeals  had 
been  made  to  the  National  Labour 
Board  at  Ottawa  and  the  Provincial 
Board  at  Toronto  in  an  attempt  to  ex¬ 
tend  eligibility  for  voting  to  employees 
now  serving  with  the  armed  forces. 
Employees  in  the  service,  representing 
several  of  the  Porcupine  mines,  are  said 
to  outnumber  those  now  on  the  payroll. 
Following  the  voting,  application  for 
certification  was  made  to  Ottawa  by  the 
Union. 

★A  collective  bargaining  agreement  was 
signed  in  December  by  Local  240,  CIO 
Miners  Union,  and  Macassa  Mines, 
leaving  undecided  the  check-off,  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership,  and  other  issues 
pending  action  by  a  board  of  concilia¬ 
tion.  Similar  agreements  are  now  in 
effect  at  the  Bidgood,  Kerr-Addison, 
Tobum,  Lake  Shore,  and  Upper  Canada 
Mines  of  the  Kirkland  Lake  camp, 
where  Sylvanite  and  Wright-Hargreaves 
Mines  are  waiting  for  a  decision  by  the 
Ontario  Labor  Board  on  an  application 
to  appeal  disputes  to  the  National 
Labor  Board  at  Ottawa.  These  dis¬ 
putes  involve  a  third  organization,  the 
Canadian  Independent  Miners  Union, 
which  charges  discrimination.  Also 
waiting  for  a  decision  is  a  similar  con- 
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or 'size  of  steel  you  need.  Steel  for  man¬ 
ufacturing,  maintenance  or  construction 
...  all  products  are  available  for  immediate 
shipment  from  any  one  of  the  ten  con¬ 
venient  Ryerson  Steel-Service  Plants.  Aric 
for  a  stock  list. .  .your  guide  to  steel. 
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Take  a  good  look  at  a  Plat-O  Vibrating  Screen  and  you  can  readily 
see  why  more  and  more  operators  are  specifying  Plat-O  to  handle 
their  toughest  ore  grading  jobs. 

At  every  point  in  design  and  construction,  the  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  simplicity  and  strength  to  assure  depen^ble,  low-cost 
performance  .  .  .  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day.  ^ 

For  your  toughest  screening  operations,  there’s  a  sturdy,  rugged 
Plat-O  Vibrating  Screen  that  will  give  you  more  accurate  grading 
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the  practical  side  of  mining  BY  ATLAS 


COFFING  HOIST  COMPANY 

RATCHET  LEVER  HOISTS  -  SPUR  GEAR  HOISTS  .  ELECTRIC  HOISTS 
LOAD  BINDERS  -  DIFFERENTIAL  HOISTS  -  TROLLEYS 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


Canada  (continued) 

flict  between  the  two  labor  organization; 
affecting  employees  of  MacLeod-Cock 
shutt  and  Hard  Rock  mines,  Little  Lon^ 
Lac.  At  Sudbury,  no  action  has  beer 
reported  on  the  announced  intention  o 
the  union  to  apply  for  pay  increases  ai 
Falconbridge  and  International  Nickel. 

★Iron  ore  consumed  by  six  Ontario 
blast  furnaces  in  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1944  amounted  to  2,321,708  gross 
tons,  compared  with  2,246,386  tons 
in  the  same  period  of  1943.  An  addi¬ 
tional  four  furnaces  were  idle.  Cana 
dian  mines  produced  only  549,922  tons 
of  iron  ore  in  1944,  compared  with 
641,294  tons  in  1943.  Increased  im 
ports  were  received  from  the  Unite*] 
States. 

★Little  Long  Lac  Gold  Mines  report- 
promising  values  have  been  securec 
from  shallow  holes  drilled  from  the  ic( 
on  the  lake.  This  area  is  to  be  testec 
by  horizontal  drill  holes  from  the  cross 
cut  on  the  2,000-ft.  level.  The  crosscut 
has  been  put  out  some  1,300  ft.  from  the 
extension  of  a  shear  zone  that  has  been 
found  to  contain  gold  values  of  $12,8(1 
to  $26.95  per  ton  across  4-ft.  widths 
The  main  ore  zone  is  being  explored 
on  the  bottom,  or  22d,  level.  A.  E. 
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Mine  Haulage 


•  For  continuous,  heavy  duty  operations  specify  ATLAS  type  "A"  Mine 
Locomotives.  The  patented  ATLAS  Doubled-Reduction  Spur  Gear  Drive  offers 
dependable,  positive  operation  under  the  heaviest  load  requirements. 
Heavy  duty  constructon  throughout  insures  maximum  operating  efficiency 
at  minimum  cost 

Complete  specifications  will  be  sent  at  your  request. 

Canadian  Representative  — BMS  Limited  Industrial  Stand 

I  Mine  Eiquipment  Company,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont.  223  Lower  Uermiston  Rd.  Jupit 

International  Agencies  &  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 
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QUEBEC 

★G.  Shartner,  manager  of  the  La  Corrie 


Molybdenum  Project,  under  operation 
of  Wartime  Metals  Corp.,  reports  a 
total  output  of  molybdenum  concen¬ 
trate  of  about  1,500,000  lb.  The 
300-ton  mill  recovers  60  tons  of  83 
percent  concentrate  per  month  from 
the  treatment  of  upwards  of  7,000 
tons  of  ore;  125  tons  of  concentrate 


ing  year  after  developing  substantial 
ore  reserves.  In  1944,  a  new  level 
was  opened  at  a  depth  of  375  ft.  It  is 
reported  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  recover  beryl  and  muscovite.  The 


molybdenite  content  ranges  from  0.4 
to  0.8  percent.  Hector  Authier  is 


This  Signal  Corps  pic¬ 
ture,  taken  somewhere  in 
France,  shows  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers  using  a 
Coffin g  "Safety- Pull" 
hoist  in  the  construction 
of  a  treadway  bridge. 


Every  day  brings  the  war  nearer  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  CofFing  Hoists 
are  doing  their  part,  both  on  the  war  front  and  the  home  front. 

Whether  in  mills,  factories,  mines,  utilities,  oil  fields,  construction,  production 
or  maintenance  there  is  a  CofFing  Hoist  that  will  help  you  do  the  job  faster, 
better  and  more  economically.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  •  I  G-6 


nounced  that  a  Conciliation  Board 
had  been  set  up  to  arbitrate  differences 
between  the  CIO  and  the  Noranda 
and  Quebec  Manitou  mines.  Several 
other  mines  in  northwestern  Quebec 
are  carrying  on  negotiations  with  the 
CIO  union. 

★A  new  company,  Stadacona  Mines 
(1944),  Ltd.,  was  formed  in  Decembei 
to  take  over  the  affairs  of  Stadacona 
Rou3m  Mines, 
the  company, 

December  1939, 


lidation  since 
proposed  las* 
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July.  W.  B.  Maxwell  is  president 
of  the  new  company.  Since  production 
was  started  in  1936  with  a  2(X)-ton  mill, 
capacity  has  been  increased  to  475 
tons,  and  total  gold  recovery  to  the 
end  of  1943  was  reported  at  $5,328,580. 
The  main  shaft  is  being  deepened  from 
2,175  to  3,125  ft. 

■^Promising  indications  of  copper  ore 
have  been  secured  in  the  first  two  holes 
of  an  extensive  drilling  program  under 
way  on  the  large  property  of  West 
Amulet  Mines,  adjoining  Waite  Amulet 
in  Duprat  Township.  At  100  ft.  depth 
the  first  diamond-drill  hole  yielded 
12  ft.  of  core  averaging  3.5  percent 
copper  and  $1.75  gold  per  ton.  Three 
feet  of  core  from  the  second  hole, 
50  ft.  farther  west,  assayed  14  percent 
copper  and  $2  gold  per  ton.  A.  G. 
Fulton  is  secretary-treasurer  of  West 
Amulet,  which  controls  properties  for¬ 
merly  held  by  Golconda  Mines,  Quebec 
Copper  Corp.,  Rhyolite  Rouyn  Mines, 
and  Dupresnoy  Mines.  The  merger, 
completed  in  1944,  involves  more  than 
50  mining  claims. 

★Francoeur  Gold  Mines,  since  reaching 
an  agreement  in  September  1944  for 
treatment  of  its  ore  at  the  Noranda 
smelter,  has  been  holding  production  at 
about  175  tons  a  day.  Since  starting 
the  150-ton  flotation  mill  in  1938,  a 
cyanide  unit  has  been  installed,  and  in 
1941  its  capacity  was  expanded  to  225 
tons  daily.  Later  that  year,  Francoeur 
erected  a  400-ton  cyanide  mill  designed 
to  improve  recovery  and  to  extract  gold 
from  flotation  tailings.  Output  is  se¬ 
cured  through  two  shafts  to  depths  of 
500  ft.,  from  which  four  zones  are  being 
developed.  Extensive  exploratory  work 
is  planned  when  labor  is  available. 
C.  D.  H.  MacAlpine  is  president  and 
John  W.  MacKenzie  mine  manager. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

★Output  of  the  minral  industry  in 
New  Brunswick  for  1944  was  valued  at 
$3,559,755,  down  from  the  previous 
year  by  $147,635.  It  consisted  prin¬ 
cipally  of  coal,  oil  and  gas,  and  building 
materials.  No  production  of  man¬ 
ganese  or  tungsten  was  reported  in 
1944.  The  Canada  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Lands  and  Mines  each  maintained  a 
crew  on  field  work  in  1944.  Iron  ore, 
which  has  not  been  mined  in  New 
Bnmswick  since  1910-1915,  when 
Canada  Iron  Corp.  shipped  176,227 
gross  tons  to  smelters  in  Philadelphia, 
was  recovered  in  1943  to  the  extent  of 
127,734  tons.  In  December  1942 
Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Corp.,  of 
Sydney,  N.  S.,  secured  a  lease  on  140 
acres  of  mineral  land  at  Austin  Brook, 
20  miles  up  the  Nipisiguit  River  from 
Bathurst.  No  1  orebody  has  been 
mined  by  open  cut,  hematite  and  magne¬ 
tite  being  crushed  and  screened  before 
shipment  by  rail  to  the  furnaces  at 
Sydney.  No  production  is  reported  for 
1944. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES 

★Activity  increased  to  record  propor¬ 
tions  in  1944  in  the  Yukon  and  North¬ 
west  territories,  according  to  informa- 
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Dust  Arresters 
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When  Norblo  engineers  successfully 
adopted  automatic  bag  type  dust  arresters 
to  the  task  of  separating  zinc  and  lead  from 


'high  temperature  fume  they  were  merely 
extending  a  basic  principle  already  present 
in  Norblo  design. 

Norblo  Automatic  Bag  Type  Fume  Col¬ 
lection  is  efficient,  low  in  cost  and  depend¬ 
able  in  continuous  around-the-clock  opera¬ 
tion.  Norblo  equipment  pays  for  itself  faster. 

Norblo  equipment  is  already  applied  in 
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-  assures  permanent  satisfaction 


Among  engineers  and  plant 
executives,  who  appreciate  the 
importance  of  "engineered-to- 
the-job"  construction,  you  will 
find  a  high  respect  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Roots-Connersville 
Centrifugal  units.  Our  out¬ 
standing  record  of  designing 
and  producing  air  and  gas 
handling  equipment  that  gives 
permanent  satisfaction  is  the 
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superior  facilities.  Write  for 
Bulletin  120-B-12. 
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Saue^ma^tLOHG  RANGE  MACHINES 


GOOD  VENTILATION  is  a  VITAL  FACTOR 
in  PREVENTING  GAS  and  DUST  EXPLOSIONS 


Dig,  Haul,  Stockpile 
—at  real  low  cost 


Sauerman  Scraper  and  Cableway  ma¬ 
chines  are  powerful  excavators  and  rapid 
conveyors.  They  will  reach  across  a  pit, 
pond,  river  or  stockpile  or  up  to  the  top  of 
a  bank  and  move  material  from  any  point 
along  the  line  of  operation  to  any  dumping 
point  within  a  1 500-ft.  radius  at  a  speed  of 
400  to  600  f.p.m. 

These  machines  are  the  product  of  35 
years  of  specialized  experience  in  design¬ 
ing  this  type  of  equipment.  Whether  your 
problem  is  the  handling  of  a  few  tons  or 
many  thousands  tons  per  day  we  give  you 
a  machine  that  is  economical  and  trouble- 
proof  and  easily  operated  by  one  man. 


A  small  Sauerman  Slackline  Cableway, 
operating  on  a  1,000-ft.  span,  reclaims  from 
a  huge  tailing  pile  and  delivers  the  tailing 
up-hill  to  a  bin  that  feeds  by  gravity  into 
a  mill. 
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SAUERMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

584  S.  CLINTON  ST.  CHICAGO,  7 


At  a  large  phosphate  dr3ring  plant,  wet  rock 
is  stored  on  the  ground  by  a  Sauerman 
Scraper  and  then  after  draining  is  reclaimed 
by  the  same  scraper. 
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OF  HEADINGS 


FASTER 


, . . .  The  Flexible 
Blower  Pipe  That 
Won’t  Kink  or  Col¬ 
lapse! 

Get  the  full  story  on  this  better  Blower  Pipe 
today  I  Your  letter  will  bring  (X>mplete  informa¬ 
tion  immediately. 
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tion  released  by  Dr.  Charles  Camsell, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Mines  and  Re¬ 
sources  at  Ottawa.  Although  gold  re¬ 
covered  amounted  in  value  to  only  one- 
third  of  that  reported  in  1943,  approxi¬ 
mately  100  companies  and  syndicates 
now  control  properties  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yellowknife,  and  considerable  attention 
has  been  attracted  by  construction  of 
the  Alaska  Highway  and  laying  the 
Canol  pipeline  from  the  Norman  Wells 
development  521  miles  west  to  the  new 
refinery  at  Whitehorse,  Yukon.  At 
Great  Bear  Lake,  the  mill  of  Eldorado 
Mining  &  Refining  Co.  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  at  capacity  under  government 
ownership,  supplying  concentrate  for 
the  extraction  of  radium,  uranium  salts, 
and  other  products. 

★In  September  1944  22  diamond 
drills  were  operating  in  the  Yellowknife 
district,  where  more  than  3,200  mineral 
claims  were  recorded  during  the  year. 
A  chalcopyrite  deposit  near  the  Copper- 
mine  River  was  drilled  by  American 
Metal  Co.,  and  discoveries  of  scheelite, 
tantalite,  cassiterite,  beryl,  and  spodu- 
mene  have  been  reported  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yellowknife.  Gold  output  in  North¬ 
west  Territories  dropped  from  $2,272,- 
732  in  1943  to  $798,451  in  1944. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

★That  the  mine-labor  shortage  in 
British  Columbia  continued  to  deterio¬ 
rate  throughout  1944  is  revealed  in 
statistics  compiled  by  C.  M.  Campbell, 
safety  engineer  for  the  Mining  Associa¬ 
tion  of  B.  C.  During  the  last  month  of 
1943  gold  mines  in  this  Province  worked 
25,302  shifts,  against  27,920  in  the  last 
month  of  1944,  showing  a  gain  of  ap¬ 
proximately  100  men  in  gold  mining. 
In  the  copper  mines  29,864  shifts  were 
worked  in  December,  1943,  compared 
with  22,138  shifts  in  December,  1944,  a 
net  loss  of  about  300  men  at  the  close  of 
the  latter  year.  In  the  group  classified 
as  “other  base-metal  mines,”  including 
lead,  zinc,  and  strategic  mineral  prop¬ 
erties,  shifts  declined  from  58,858  in 
December,  1943,  to  42,187  in  December, 
1944,  a  net  loss  of  approximately  650 
men.  No  important  change  is  noted 
in  the  position  at  the  coal  mines.  This 
indicates  that  there  are  about  850  fewer 
men  employed  in  and  about  the  mines 
of  British  Columbia  now  than  there 
were  a  year  ago. 

★Officers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Mining  Association  of  British 
Columbia,  Jan.  8th,  1945,  are  as  follows: 
Past  president,  T.  W.  Bingay,  Con¬ 
solidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd.;  president.  Dr.  Howard  T. 
James,  Pioneer  Gold  Mines  of  B;  C., 
Ltd.;  vice  presidents,  A.  S.  Baillie, 
Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting 
&  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  H.  P.  Wilson, 
Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.;  secre¬ 
tary  treasurer,  H.  Mortimer-Lamb. 
The  executive  committee  consists  of 
C.  P.  Browning,  Dr.  W.  B.  Burnett, 
F.  W.  Guernsey,  and  M.  M.  O’Brien. 

★The  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Columbia  and  Yukon  Chamber  of 
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Mines,  on  Jan.  9,  officially  approved  the 
changing  of  the  title  of  the  organization 
to  the  above.  The  move  was  made  by 
directors  when  prospecting  in  Yukon 
assumed  a  new  importance  as  a  result  of 
the  construct!^  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
and  other  northern  developments. 
Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were;  Honorable  president,  the  Hon. 
E.  C.  Carson;  honorable  vice  presidents, 
J.  W.  Cofnett,  Mayor  of  Vancouver; 
Justice  Alex  M.  Manson;  the  Hon. 
George  Black,  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Yukon.  A.  E.  Jukes, 
vice  president  of  Sheep  Creek  Gold 
Mines,  Ltd.,  was  re-elected  president 
for  his  fourth  consecutive  term,  and  Dr. 
Victor  Dolmage  and  Dr.  Harry  V. 
Warren  were  re-elected  vice  presidents. 

★Silbak  Premier  Mines, Ltd.,  subsidiary 
of  Premier  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  Portland  Canal  mining 
division,  received  net  smelter  returns  of 
$48,516  for  November  production,  re¬ 
covered  after  treatment  of  5,248  tons, 
averaging  0.23  oz.  gold  and  2.27  oz. 
silver  per  ton.  Estimated  operating 
profit  before  write-offs  was  $484. 

★Control  of  Salmon  Gold  Mines,  Ltd., 
has  been  acquired  by  Lt.Col.  E.  M. 
Thomson,  president  of  Jason  Mines, 
Ltd.,  and  Bridge  River  Consolidated 
Mines,  Ltd.,  and  associates.  On  the 
new  board  of  directors  are;  H.  O’R. 
Dyer,  Olier  Besner,  J.  C.  T.  Arseneau, 
Frank  Buckley,  and  Lt.Col.  Thomson. 
J.  C.  Ralston  is  secretary.  The  agree¬ 
ment,  ratified  by  shareholders  of  Salmon 
Gold,  grants  Mr.  Ralston  and  associates 
an  option  to  purchase  the  959,604  shares 
still  in  the  treasury  on  the  following 
terms:  500,000  shares  at  5c.  to  net 
$25,000;  and  459,604  shares  at  7c.  to 
net  $32,172.  Of  this  amount  $19,674  is 
to  be  paid  by  June  30th,  1945,  and  the 
balance  in  equal  annual  instalments. 
If  further  funds  are  then  necessary  they 
would  be  procurable  through  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  assets  to  a  3,000,000-share  one- 
dollar-par  company  for  1,000,000  shares. 
This  would  provide  the  one-for-three 
equity  to  the  shareholders  of  the  original 
company  and  leave  2,000,000  additional 
shares  available  for  further  financing  on 
the  following  basis:  500,000  shares  at 
12c.  per  share;  1,000,000  shares  at  15c., 
and  the  balance  at  50c.  per  share.  If 
exercised  in  full  $460,000  would  accrue 
to  the  treasury.  The  minimum  sub¬ 
scription  acceptable  is  $15,000  and  the 
balance  is  payable  at  a  minimum  rate  of 
$5,000  monthly.  The  Salmon  Gold 
group  consists  of  26  claims  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Summit  lake,  at  the 
divide  between  the  Salmon  River  and 
the  Naas  River  drainage-basins.  In 
1930,  Dr.  J.  T.  Mandy,  resident  mining 
engineer  of  the  B.  C.  Department  of 
Mines,  stated:  “A  definite  east-west 
structure  seems  to  feature  the  locality 
and  on  the  higher  altitudes  around  the 
tongue  of  the  glacier,  oxidized  outcrops 
can  be  seen  that  are  worth  prospecting. 
This  property  is  recommended  to  exam¬ 
ining  engineers  as  being  decidedly 
worthy  of  extensive  exploration.” 

★Policy  as  to  resumption  of  develop¬ 
ment  work  on  its  Bridge  River  property. 
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eliminates  expensive  transportation  and  treat¬ 
ment  charges,  resulting  in  savings  up  to  50%. 
Be  sure  its  a  Mace,  however.  Mace  Smelters 
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Canada  {continued) 

adjoining  Bralome  on  the  north,  will  be 
formulated  by  Grull-\^ihksne  Gold 
Mines,  Ltd.,  after  consideration  of  a  re¬ 
port  now  in  the  course  of  preparation  by 
Henry  L.  Hill,  who  is  also  reporting  on 
adjoining  claims.  All  officers  elected  at 
the  extraordinary  meeting  of  Nov.  15 
were  confirmed  in  office  at  the  annual 
meeting  Dec.  28. 

★During  the  first  ten  months  (ended 
November  30,  1944)  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  Cariboo  Gold  Quartz  Mining  Co., 
Ltd.,  recovered  11,118  oz.  gold  after 
treatment  of  27,216  tons  of  ore.  The 
value  of  production  at  $38.50  per  ounce 
was  $428,024.  Shareholders  have  been 
advised  by  R.  R.  Rose,  managing 
director:  “There  was  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  manpower  situation  during 
the  past  three  months,  the  number  of 
men  on  the  payroll  being  175  at  Dec.  20. 
This  is  attributable  mainly  to  the 
seasonal  suspension  of  operations  in  the 
neighbouring  placer  mines.” 

A  net  operating  loss  of  $120,728  was 
experienced  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  after  write-offs  of 
$88,232  for  depreciation  and  depletion. 

★Largely  as  a  result  of  the  control  re¬ 
cently  acquired  by  the  Fraser-Crickmore 
group  of  Grull-Wihksne  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd.,  which  holds  1,200,000  shares  of 
Bayonne  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd., 
Nelson  district  gold  producer,  now  idle 
as  a  result  of  the  labor  shortage,  the 
same  interests  gained  majority  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Bayonne  company  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  Dec.  28. 

New  directors  include  G.  L.  Fraser, 
E.  B.  Crickmore,  H.  Forester,  Arthur 
Law,  and  W.  C.  Mainwaring. 

★The  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of 
Reno  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  held  Dec.  29, 
was  advised  by  W.  S.  Ellis,  consulting 
engineer,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
reopen  the  Central  Zeballos  property,  at 
Zeballos,  Vancouver  Island,  until  some 
time  after  the  labor  situation  has  eased, 
inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  mining  has 
materially  increased  in  the  period  during 
which  the  mine  has  been  closed.  The 
following  directors  were  elected:  A.  J. 
Hendry,  K.  G.  Naime,  O.  B.  Allan, 
W.  A.  Sutton,  and  G.  F.  Fyles. 

★Western  Exploration  Co.,  Ltd.,  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  Standard  and  Mammoth 
lead-zinc  mines  at  Silverton,  Slocan 
mining  division,  has  purchased  the 
Enterprise  mine  from  the  liquidator  of 
Ymir  Yankee  Girl  Gold  Mines,  Ltd. 
It  is  understood  that  the  newly  acquired 
property  will  be  operated  by  its  new 
owner  and  that  the  ore  will  be  treated 
at  the  Standard  mill.  The  Enterprise 
property  is  on  the  south  side  of  Enter¬ 
prise  Creek,  about  6  miles  east  of  the 
Silverton-Slocan  highway.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1894  and  has  been  mined 
intermittently  since  that  date.  A  fire 
destroyed  the  mill  in  1929,  and  mine 
development  was  discontinued  a  short 
time  afterwards. 
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YUKON  TERRITORY 

•^Prospecting  in  the  Yukon  was  active 
in  1944,  although  the  manpower  short¬ 
age  caused  a  decline  in  gold  production 
by  Yukon  Consolidated  ,Gold  Corp., 
Ltd.,  and  Clear  Creek  Placers,  Ltd., 
as  well  as  by  lone  operators  in  the  Daw¬ 
son  and  Mayo  districts.  Total  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Territory  for  1944  was 
valued  at  $935,781,  compared  with 
$1,584,660  in  1943.  Yukon  Consoli¬ 
dated  operated  three  dredges  in  1944, 
compared  to  five  in  1943,  and  the 
company  did  some  stripping  on  other 
creeks.  Clear  Creek  Placers  reports 
satisfactory  results  from  operations 
on  the  left  fork  of  Clear  Creek,  and  was 
busy  in  several  other  districts.  Some 
miners  and  leasers  shipped  some  high- 
grade  ore  from  the  Mayo  district. 
One  hundred  sixty  miles  of  placer 
ground  is  now  held  under  leases  in  the 
Dawson  district,  fifty  miles  are  held 
in  the  Whitehorse  district,  and  ten 
miles  in  the  Mayo.  Some  of  the  big 
mining  corporations  have  had  prospec¬ 
tors  in  southern  Yukon  areas  which  are 
accessible  from  the  Alaska  military 
highway,  Haines  cut-off,  and  the  Canol 
pipeline  road. 


MEXICO 


Six'hour  shift  proposed  to  Con¬ 
gress — Subsidy  decreed  for  gold 
and  silver  producers 

★Midwinter  found  mining  in  Mexico 
doing  moderately  well.  Production  of 
such  industrials  as  lead,  copper,  and 
zinc  continued  good,  though  there  was  a 
considerable  decrease  in  several  other 
items.  Exports  were  below  par.  That 
and  postwar  prospects  for  the  industry 
continued  to  worry  employers,  labor, 
and  the  government,  all  of  which  are 
developing  a  program  that  they  expect 
will  enable  the  business  to  weather  the 
postwar  period.  The  government  has 
started  to  subsidize  production  of  gold 
and  metals  containing  it.  Rumors 
persist  in  Mexico  City  financial  circles 
that  the  yellow  metal  is  in  for  a  boom, 
confidently  expected  to  start  soon  and 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period. 

★The  industry  is  pleased  that  foreign 
exchange  is  holding  to  the  4.85  pesos- 
per-dollar  rate  and  that  the  railroads 
have  not  raised  their  rates  on  mining 
products,  as  they  have  done  for  a 
considerable  range  of  other  articles. 
The  Confederation  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  announced  that  53.6  p>ercent 
of  revenues  of  the  National  Railways, 
Mexico’s  largest  railroad,  is  derived 
from  freighting  mining  and  allied 
products. 

★The  gold  production  subsidy,  decreed 
by  President  Manuel  Avila  Camacho, 
includes  silver  linked  with  gold  and 
other  metals  containing  at  least  80 
percent  of  gold  or  silver.  The  subsidy 
consists  of  refunding  all  of  the  supple¬ 
mentary  war  emergency  levy,  plus 
10  percent  of  it,  for  pure  gold,  and 
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^^fit  to  be  tied'^  because  you  lack  P^V^L^L 


.  .  .  put  a  HYSTER  Towing  Winch  on  your  "Caterpillar'' 
tractor,  and  things  will  move  along  smartly.  HYSTERS  add 
from  50  per  cent  upward  to  your  tractor's  drawbar  pulling 
power.  And,  too,  you  can  handle  many  extra  jobs  that  only 
a  winch  con  do:  reaching  with  cable  into  otherwise  inacces¬ 
sible  places;  accurately  "spotting"  heavy  equipment;  dragline 
bucket  work;  hoisting  jobs;  keeping  tractor  and  equipment 
moving  in  muck  and  mud.  Gearing  is  direct  to  utilize  full 
tractor  power.  For  information  and  service,  see  your  "Cater¬ 
pillar"  dealer.  Write  for  catalog. 
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Mexico  {continued) 

3.18  pesos  (72  c.)  per  kilogram  of  silver. 
This  subsidy  applies  to  operators  of 
cyanidation,  amalgamation,  lixiviation, 
and  concentration  treatment  plants, 
whether  thdy  be  owners  or  leasers, 
exporters  of  the  mentioned  metals,  and 
producers  who  sell  their  gold  to  the 
Bank  of  Mexico. 

■^The  National  Commission  for  Stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  Mining  Industry  has  been 
given  charge,  by  a  presidential  decree, 
of  exploitation  rights  to  tin  placers 
in  the  Santiaguillo  and  San  Bartolo 
lagoons  zones,  Coneto  and  Canatlan 
municipalities,  Durango. 

★Several  mining  cooperative  societies, 
among  them  the  Dos  Carlos,  Pachuca, 
Hidalgo,  first  Mexican  enterprise  of  the 
kind,  have  been  accorded  facilities 
in  the  form  of  teachers  and  books  by 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Education,  to 
enable  them  to  cooperate  in  the  na¬ 
tional  campaign  against  illiteracy. 

★Congressman  Fernando  Moctezuma, 
of  San  Luis  Potosi,  has  presented  to  the 
Congress  a  bill  amending  the  federal 
labor  law  to  fix  six  hours  as  the  maxi¬ 
mum  daily  shift  for  miners  and  other 
workers  who  are  in  close  contact  with 
mining  products.  The  legislator  re¬ 
marked  that  he  has  ascertained  that 
longer  daily  service  for  such  workers 
soon  impairs  them  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally.  But  his  bill  does  not  specify 
whether  or  not  these  employees  are  to 
continue  to  enjoy  pay  for  eight  hours, 
the  present  legal  term  of  the  daily  shift 
in  the  mining  and  associated  industries. 

★Miners  headed  by  section  No.  14 
(Nueva  Rosita,  Coahuila)  of  their 
national  union  are  campaigning  for  an 
amendment  to  the  federal  labor  law 
that  will  make  tuberculosis  an  indus¬ 
trial  disease,  victims  of  which  will 
enjoy,  along  with  those  of  silicosis, 
indemnity  for  disability.  Senator  Joa¬ 
quin  Chavarria  of  Coahuila  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  this  drive  of  the  miners. 

★With  one  eye  on  present  conditions 
in  the  mining  industry  and  another  on 
postwar  prospects  for  the  business, 
Mexico’s  organized  prospectors,  led  by 
those  of  Chihuahua,  are  urging  the 
federal  government  to  arrange  for  the 
placing  in  their  charge,  for  exploitation, 
mines  that  companies  and  individual 
operators  abandoned;  or,  if  that  is  too 
large  an  order,  to  give  them  work  rights 
to  some  levels  of  such  properties.  The 
prospectors  desire  to  perform  such 
work  cooperatively.  The  government 
has  directed  the  Ministry  of  National 
Economy,  which  has  direct  jurisdiction 
over  mining,  to  negotiate  with  the 
governments  of  those  states  that  have 
a  large  number  of  abandoned  mines  to 
arrange  with  their  owners  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  prospectors,  who  mention 
Chihuahua,  Zacatecas,  and  Durango 
as  the  states  having  many  such  mines. 

★Discussions  have  been  held  by  Charles 
E.  Scott,  the  Peftoles  manager  who  has 
his  headquarters  in  Monterrey,  Nuevo 
Leon,  with  American  Embassy  and 
other  United  States  government  officials 
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in  Mexico,  regarding  large  exports  of 
lead  and  zinc.  He  intimated  that  such 
exports  are  the  largest  in  volume  that 
his  company  expects  to  make  at  present, 
for  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe  fore¬ 
casts  a  sharp  drop  in  such  shipments. 

★Several  mining  companies,  among 
them  American  Smelting,  the  Cia. 
Minera  Asarco,  S.A.,  Cia.  Carbonifera 
de  Sabinas,  S.A.,  Cia.  Minera  y  Indus¬ 
trial  El  Potosi,  S.A.,  and  Cia.  Minera 
Aurora  y  Anexas,  S.A.,  obtained  from 
Judge  Ponciano  Hernandez  of  the  first 
district  court,  Mexico  City,  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  enforcement  against  them 
of  the  presidential  decree  of  Dec.  31, 
1943,  which  provides  that  mining  oper¬ 
ators  must  obtain  new  franchises  for 
metal  treatment  services  they  desire  to 
establish.  The  court  ruled  that  this 
provision  is  retroactive  and  that  the 
original  concessions  of  these  companies 
give  them  a  blanket  right  to  open  such 
plants.  The  government  is  expected 
to  appeal  the  case  to  the  federal 
supreme  court. 

★Investigation  of  petitions  by  mining 
operators  to  the  Labor  Ministry  for 
sanction  to  stop  work  is  being  made  by 
the  national  miners  union.  This  probe, 
the  union  explained,  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  its  members.  The 
union  claims  a  membership  of  nearly 
85,000. 

★The  Federal  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  has  approved  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  Kildun,  Matehuala,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  made  with  the  national  miners 
union  to  dismiss  its  employees  because 
it  is  definitely  to  quit  work,  as  operations 
are  no  longer  profitable.  The  pact 
allows  each  worker  an  indemnity  of 
two  months’  pay,  plus  ten  days  w’ages 
for  each  year  of  service,  and  compen¬ 
sation  to  employees  who  were  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  illness  or  injuries  in  accidents. 
Indemnifications  and  compensations  are 
being  paid  at  the  rate  of  30  employees 
a  day. 

★Mining  in  Oaxaca  has  obtained  relief 
from  its  transportation  problem  through 
arrangements  the  federal  and  state 
governments  have  made  for  combined 
rail  and  truck  service,  truck  lines  to 
supplement  freighting  by  the  National 
Railways.  The  federal  administration 
and  that  of  the  mining  states  have  in¬ 
tensified  their  road  construction  and 
reconditioning  program  this  year. 

★Potosi  Mining,  Chihuahua,  is  sharing 
the  problem  of  a  shortage  of  gasoline 
and  other  oil  combustibles  along  with 
several  other  mining  enterprises  in 
Mexico.  Petroleos  Mexicanos,  the  oflS- 
cial  oil  company,  and  the  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  have  announced  that  they  are 
determined  to  correct  this  situation  as 
rapidly  as  px)ssible.  Petroleos  Mexi¬ 
canos  has  arranged  an  extensive  pipje- 
line  construction  program  and  the  rail¬ 
way  is  fast  improving  service  with  the 
reconditioning  of  rights-of-way  to  allow 
swifter  and  safer  train  operation,  and 
putting  more  rolling  stock  on  the  rails. 

★After  suspension  of  w'ork  for  three 
months  because  of  difficulties  in  obtain¬ 
ing  spare  parts  to  recondition  its  treat- 


CATALOG 


MINE  OPERATING  today  is  a 
specialized  business.  This  is  equally 
as  true  of  the  engineerins  as  of  the 
administrative  phases. 

SUCCESSFUL  OPERATORS  recos- 
nize  the  foregoing  fact,  as  evidenced 
by  their  own  highly  skilled  personnel: 
Also  by  their  utilization  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  organizations  such  as  South¬ 
western  Engineering  Company. 

OUR  COMPLETE  facilities  for  ore 
testing,  plant  designing  and  con¬ 
struction  are  backed  up  by  South¬ 
western’s  twenty-five  years  of  success¬ 
ful  endeavor  in  this  specialized  field. 
Our  services  are  available  to  you  in 
present  problems  or  for  planning  the 
future. 


SOUTHWESTERN  ENGINEERS 
have  carefully  estimated  future  uses 
for  methods  and  materials  that  may 
mean  special  opportunity  for  you. 


THE  KEENEST  COMPETITION  in 
the  forthcoming  era  of  building  and 
enterprise  demand  that  you  secure  the 
best  aid  to  planning  now.  South¬ 
western  can  give  you  this. 


LONG  EXPERIENCE  and  ability 
equip  us  to  aid  you  in  planning,  de¬ 
signing  and  constructing  any  type  of 
modem  processing  plant. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONSTRUaORS— MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS  OF  ORE  MILLING, 
CHEMICAL  AND  REFINERY 
EOUIPMENT 


KNOX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

•  12  Cherry  St.  Philo.,  7  Po.,  U.  S.  A, 


SINCE  1911  PRODUCERS  OF 


4800  SANTA  FE  AVENUE 
lOS  ANGELES  I).  CALIF. 
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WHICH  WAY  TO  FASTEN 
PREFORMED  WIRE  ROPE? 


The  cross-section  views  show  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  wire  rope.  In  Fig.  1,  Laughlin’s 
“Fist-Grip”  Safety  Clip  holds  the  5^"  rope  • 
with  hardly  any  distortion  (note  hemp  cen¬ 
ters).  In  Fig.  2,  hemp  center  under  U 
shows  how  rope  is  squeezed  and  flattened 
by  U-bolt’s  smaller  bearing  area  and  “  Fin¬ 
ger-Pinch”.  Both  were  tightened  to  same 
tension  by  torque-indicating  wrench. 


Here’s  Why  ’’Fist-Grip”  Clips 
Work  Better 

Laughlin  Safety  Clips  have  identical 
saddles,  flat  sides;  hold  rope  firmly 
without  crushing.  Saddles  ht  snugly 
against  “live”  and  “dead”  ends. 
Fewer  clips  deliver  full  rope  power. 
The  only  clips  with  drop -forged 
bolts.  Test  them,  for  your  rope’s  sake. 

Distributed  through  mill,  mine  and 
oil  field  supply  houses.  Write  for 
catalog.  Dept.  5,  The  Thomas 
Laughlin  Co.,  Portland  6,  Maine. 


I^UGHIIN 

THE  non  COMnnE  IME  or  DROr-rOKED  WIRE  ROK  tMO  CHAIN  nniHGt 


Mexico  {continued) 
ment  plants,  the  Promontorio  mines, 
El  Promontorio,  Durango,  have  resumed 
operations.  The  federal  government 
is  reported  to  have  acted  to  enable  the 
mines  to  obtain  the  spare  parts  from 
the  United  States.  The  plant  is  now 
operating  at  par,  and  regular  shifts  have 
been  resumed  by  the  mines,  the  Labor 
Ministry  announces. 


AUSTRALIA 


Potash  industry  developing — 
Progress  in  shale  oil  reported— 
Queensland  producing  tin 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

★In  1924  the  Kalgoorlie  gold  field  was 
generally  considered  to  be  approaching 
the  end  of  its  life.  Today  it  has 
10,000,000  tons  of  ore  reserves  having 
an  average  assay  value  of  52  dwt.  and 
the  metallurgical  and  mining  methods 
and  equipment  are  of  a  very  high 
standard.  Typical  of  the  underground 
improvement  of  the  mines  of  the  field  is 
South  Kalgurli  Consolidated  Ltd.  which 
ten  years  ago  was  regarded  practically 
as  a  salvage  proposition.  Under  excel¬ 
lent  management,  it  maintained  the  ore 
reserve  position  from  year  to  year  and 
in  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  developed  tonnage. 
The  mine  workings  are  above  the 
2,0()0-ft.  horizon,  and  though  no  effort 
has  yet  been  made  for  deeper  explora¬ 
tion,  important  additions  to  ore  reserves 
are  being  made  at  the  higher  levels. 
The  company  was  the  last  on  the  field 
to  practice  dry  crushing  and  roasting 
prior  to  cyanidation,  excellent  re¬ 
coveries  being  made,  though  at  higher 
costs  than  those  ruling  on  modem 
plants.  With  the  difficulties  accom¬ 
panying  wartime  conditions,  the  treat¬ 
ment  plant  was  closed  and  ore  is  now 
being  treated  at  the  mill  of  Kalgurli  Ore 
Treatment  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  treats  the 
output  of  Boulder  Perseverance,  Ltd., 
Kalgoorlie  Enterprise  Gold  Mines,  Ltd., 
and  North  Kalgurli  (1912),  Ltd. 
Whether,  at  the  end  of  the  war  the 
company  will  modernize  its  mill  and 
revert  to  the  treatment  of  its  own  ore 
will  depend  upon  continuance  of  favor¬ 
able  developments  and  to  the  trend  in 
industrial  conditions  affecting  the  min¬ 
ing  industry,  which  are  not  encouraging 
at  the  moment.  A  recent  estimate  of 
South  Kalgurli  ore  reserves  shows 
355,800  tons  with  an  assay  value  of 
4.5  dwt.  per  ton,  an  increase  of  34,000 
tons  in  six  months,  despite  the  great 
shortage  in  manpower.  The  last  three 
monthly  returns  show  an  average 
monthly  production  of  5,500  tons  of 
ore  per  month,  the  average  recovery 
being  5.8  dwt.  per  ton. 

★Sons  of  Gwalia,  Ltd.,  at  Leonora,  150 
miles  north  of  Kalgoorlie,  has  suffered 
severely  from  wartime  conditions,  as 
have  all  mining  companies.  In  the  last 
financial  year,  production  of  ore  was 
84,868  tons,  compared  with  the  previous 


WHAT 

lODO? 

We  know  how  it  is.  We  too,  are 
waiting  for  the  mining  industry’s 
D-Day.  Meanwhile  we’re  making 
war  equipment,  and  laying  plans 
for  peace-time. 

If  you  too,  are  getting  ready,  we’d 
be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way 
we  can.  The  government  permits 
maintenance  and  rehabilitation — 
and  there’s  no  law  against  planning. 

If  you  have  included 

PAN-AMERKAN 

JIGS 

in  your  plans,  we’d  like  to  hear  about 
it.  If  you  haven’t — ^yet — ^we’d  like 
to  send  you  some  data  on  the 
increased  recovery  they’ve  been 
delivering  for  the  operators  who  are 
running.  Write,  wire  or  cable. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

820  PARKER  STREET 
8ERKELEY  2,  CALIFORNIA,  U.S.A. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  "PANCO” 

GDttign,  Mvtallurgical  Tatting  and  Fiald 
Consulting  Sorvica;  Manufacturart  of 
Mill  and  Placar  Racovary  Equipmant 
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lUFKIN 

066-D 

"RED  END" 

ENGINEERS  RULE 


TOUGH—FLEXIBLE 

When  you  see  a  folding  wood 
rule  with  that  familiar  "RED 
END,"  you're  looking  at  a 
champion.  It's  a  Lufkin — and  it 
is  the  very  best  rule  of  its  kind. 
Constructed  of 'tough  straight 
grain,  selected  hardwood  with 
durable  white  enamel  finish. 
Smooth  working  lock  joints.  See 
the  "RED  END"  at  your  dealers 
and  vrrite  for  free  catalog. 


^fUFK/N 

SAGINAW  MICHIGAN  •  N.-Yo'«Cts 
TAPES.  RULES  •  PRECISION  TOOLS! 


FILTRATION 

CLARIFICATION 

WASHING 

BACKWASHING 

DRYING 

REDISSOLVING 

MELTING 

THICKENING 

EXTRACTION 


This  new  Shriver  book  presents  the 
factors  to  consider  in  selecting  the  right 
kind  of  filtration  or  kindered  processing 
equipment;  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  details  of  various  filter  press  types 
and  a  quick,  graphic  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  filter  press  costs.  It  is  a  factual, 
practical,  suggestive  reference  for 
chemists,  metallurgists,  engineers  and 
operating  men  concerned  with  improv¬ 
ing  filtration  procedure. 


SHRIVER  &  COMPANY,  Inc 

848  Hamilton  St.  Harrison,  N.  J. 


total  of  110,884  tons,  and  24,002  fine 
oz.  of  gold  recovered.  Only  1,299  ft.  of 
development  completed,  spread  over 
Nos.  26,  28,  29,  30,  and  31  levels,  the 
principal  work  being  on  No.  31  level,  at 
approximately  5,000  ft.  from  surface  on 
the  underlay.  At  that  horizon,  the 
Middle  Lens  and  the  South-West  branch 
orebody  are  being  opened;  on  No.  30 
level,  the  chief  work  is  the  stripping  of 
the  main  south  drive.  Ore  reserves  are 
estimated  at  760,238  tons  of  an  average 
grade  of  5.8  dwt.  per  ton,  or  five  years’ 
supply  to  the  mill  at  the  full  rate  of 
production.  Costs  have  risen,  as  is 
unavoidable  in  existing  conditions. 
Excluding  development,  costs  in  Sterl¬ 
ing  currency  were  27s.  lid.  per  ton, 
compared  with  25s.  Id.  per  ton  in  the 
previous  year.  Supplies  of  essential 
stores  were  difficult  to  obtain  in  quanti¬ 
ties  sufficient  for  current  requirements. 
The  lode  is  in  greenstone  schist,  with  a 
length  of  over  2,000  ft.,  comprising 
three  orebodies,  which  are  made  up  of 
several  composite,  mineralized  quartz 
veins  of  varying  size  separated  by  more 
or  less  unproductive  ground.  The  lode 
underlies  east  at  43  deg.  The  main 
shaft  is  sunk  on  the  underlay  to  No.  30 
level  at  which  depth  the  south  pitch  of 
the  oreshoots  necessitated  the  sinking 
of  an  internal  shaft  from  that  level, 
further  to  the  south  for  the  working  of 
the  mine  at  greater  depth.  Work  so 
far  carried  out  at  No.  31  level  has,  neces¬ 
sarily,  been  limited,  but  it  has  disclosed 
no  change  in  the  geological  features; 
the  grade  of  ore  disclosed  at  this  depth 
is  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  orebody  should  not  continue  to 
greater  depths. 

★Development  of  the  p>otash  industry 
at  Chandler  is  proceeding  steadily 
despite  labor  difficulties  and  the  long 
delays  met  in  obtaining  machinery. 
The  raw  material  is  alunite  occurring  in 
the  bed  of  a  dry  lake.  Its  investiga¬ 
tion  was  commenced  in  1942  to  provide 
potash  for  food  growing,  yet  despite 
the  urgency  for  the  provision  of  fertil¬ 
iser  to  replace  in  some  part  the  shortage 
resulting  from  the  loss  of  the  Nauru 
and  Ocean  Island  phosphate  deposits, 
no  priority  for  the  industry  would  be 
granted  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  plant  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  in  January  1944,  following  a 
period  of  experimental  work,  and 
important  modifications  have  since  been 
carried  out,  during  which  the  plant 
continued  production.  The  main  alter¬ 
ations  carried  out  were  the  replacement 
of  the  batch  process  for  percolation 
leaching  of  the  calcined  alunite  by 
a  machine  for  continuous  operation. 
This  machine  was  designed  after  con¬ 
siderable  experimental  work,  was  con¬ 
structed,  and  is  operating  successfully. 
It  is  stated  that  the  proving  of  the 
continuous  leaching  machine  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  future  success  of  the  industry. 
Other  alterations  comprised  modifica¬ 
tions  to  gas  producers  for  kiln  firing  and 
provision  of  a  uniform-sized  feed  of 
alunite  for  calcination.  Plans  are  in 
process  for  the  triplication  of  the  plant, 
which  work  will  be  commenced  in  1945 
with  the  objective  of  producing  the 


AllStVAlid  {continued) 

whole  of  Australia’s  potash  require¬ 
ments.  At  present  experimental  work 
is  being  conducted  into  the  production 
of  pure  potassium  sulphate  and  sodium 
sulphate  from  the  mixed  salt  produced 
at  present  and  sold  as  fertiliser.  This 
is  an  important  field,  for  the  Australian 
requirement  of  sodium  sulphate  is 
11,000  tons  per  year.  A  plant  is  in  the 
course  of  erection  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  a  process  for  the  production  of 
refined  alumina  from  the  Chandler,  or 
Lake  Campion,  potash  residues,  follow¬ 
ing  which,  production  on  a  large  scale 
will  be  undertaken  mainly  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  projected  Australian 
aluminum  industry. 


Suspended 
MAGNET 
at  DUQUESNE 
PAYS  FOR  ITS 
OPERATION 

This  65''  Stearns  Suspended  Cir¬ 
cular  Magnet  above  the  head  pul¬ 
ley  of  the  main  belt  conveyor  at 
the  Warwick  mine  of  Duquesne 
Light  Co.  recovers  enough  scrap 
metal  to  pay  for  its  operation. 

But — the  important  feature  of 
this  magnet  installation  is  that  it 
protects  crushers  and  other  valuable 
machinery. 

You  too  may  have  a  problem  of 
protection,  reclamation  or  purifi¬ 
cation  that  can  be 
efficiently,  profit¬ 
ably  solved  with 
magnetic  equip¬ 
ment.  Consult 
Stearns  Magnetic 
Milwaukee  for 
advice  and  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

Magnetic  equipment 
is  a  "must"  in  many 
industrial  and  min¬ 
ing  Fields,  whether  it 
be  Suspended  Mag¬ 
nets  (Bulletin  25) 
Spout  Magnets  (Bul¬ 
letin  97)  Magnetic 
Pulleys  (Bulletin 
302)  or  other  types 
of  magnetic  separa- 
Suspended  Magnets  tors  (Bulletin  800). 


Stearns  Magnetic 
Manufacturing  Co. 

624  S.  28th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

)flt  appears  that  the  difficulties  which 
have  faced  the  shale-oil  industry  are 
being  overcome  and  that  a  production 
of  10,000,000  gal.  of  motor  spirit  per 
annum  may  be  reached  in  1945.  The 
oil  shales  are  actually  torbanite,  and  the 
deposits  are  situated  along  the  western 
margin  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures, 
which  are  of  Permo-Carboniferous  age, 
and  occur  along  a  line  of  some  200  miles. 
They  occur  as  lenticular,  isolated  areas, 
the  largest  known  being  6  miles  wide. 
Thickness  of  the  beds  varies  from  a  few 
inches  to  6  ft.,  thickest  at  the  centers 
and  tapering  to  the  edges,  where  the 
torbanite  passes  into  bituminous  coal 
or  coaly  shale.  Some  shales  contain  as 
much  as  240  gal.  of  crude  oil  per  ton, 
but  the  general  average  is  from  70  to 
120  gal.  The  known  shale-oil  resources 
of  New  South  Wales  are  estimated  to 
contain  3,750,000,000  gal.  of  crude  oil. 
The  Newnes  deposit  is  continuous  with 
the  Glen  Davis  deposit  in  the  adjoining 
valley  and  is  being  worked  by  National 
Oil  Proprietary,  Ltd.  The  deposit  con¬ 
tains  20,000,000  tons  of  shale,  or 
torbanite,  with  an  average  assay  value 
of  110  gal.  per  ton,  of  which  7,000,000 
tons  has  a  thickness  exceeding  24  in. 
Samples  range  from  58  percent  volatile, 
14  percent  fixed  carbon,  27^  percent 
ash,  and  1  percent  moisture,  to  63  per¬ 
cent  volatile,  percent  fixed  carbon, 
27  percent  ash,  and  1  percent  moisture. 
On  refining,  the  crude  oil  yields  one 
gallon  of  finished  petrol  to  two  gallons 
of  crude  oil.  The  deposits  are  worked 
from  tunnels,  using  the  bord  and  pillar 
system.  Electric  drills  are  used  and 
blasting  is  done  without  undercutting. 
Power  loaders  are  employed  and  shuttle 
cars  for  conveying  to  the  rail  tracks. 
At  surface  the  shale  is  crushed  and 
screened  through  5  x  3^-in.  openings, 
fines  amounting  to  15  percent  of  the 
total  being  stored  for  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment.  There  are  60  modified  Scottish 
retorts  with  single  internal  offtake  and 
four  Fell-type  retorts  with  multiple 
external  offtakes,  the  latter  having 
proved  much  more  satisfactory  both  in 
percentage  of  value  extracted  and  in 
quantity  produced  per  retort  per  day. 
A  further  44  Fell  retorts  are  in  course  of 
construction. 

Shale  is  not  decomposed  under  250 
deg.  C.;  oil  is  not  formed  below  320  deg. 


AMPHIBIOUS 
TRACTORS 
FOR  SALE 


One  of  the  most  useful  types  of  war  vehi¬ 
cles  now  in  service  with  the  Armed  Forces, 
particularly  in  the  Pacific,  is  the  amphib¬ 
ious  tractor  known  as  “Water  Buffalo,” 
or  LVT  (Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked). 

As  the  designers  (in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Ships,  U.S.  Navy),  engi¬ 
neers  and  manufacturers  of  “Water  Buf¬ 
falos,”  we  of  Pood  Machinery  Corporation 
believe  there  will  be  a  postwar  market  for 
amphibious  tractors  redesigned  and  built 
for  commercial  use.  The  purpose  of  this 
and  similar  advertising  is  to  find  out  if 
we  are  right. 

These  versatile  machines  travel  as  read¬ 
ily  on  water  as  on  land.  Their  amazing 
mechanical  stability  enables  them  to  be 
driven  through  heavy  seas,  across  reefs, 
onto  beaches  and  over  the  roughest  ter¬ 
rain.  Hauling  cargos  of  men,  supplies 
and  equipment,  they  easily  negotiate 
swamps,  jimgles,  rivers  and  rugged  coun¬ 
try  impenetrable  by  any  other  vehicle. 
They  possess  extraordinary  maneuver¬ 
ability,  power  and  traction ...  turn  on  a 
dime,  knock  over  trees,  climb  like  moun¬ 
tain  goats! 

Now  our  entire  output  of  amphibians  is 
going  to  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marines.  But 
we  have  published  a  folder  containing  de¬ 
scriptions  and  specifications  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  amphibian.  We  uHll  be  glad  to 
send  this  folder  to  interested  business 
executives  who  feel  that  their  firm  might 
have  use  for  a  postwar  “Water  Buffalo." 

Some  of  the  operations  for  which  the 
peacetime  amphibian  may  be  suitable  are: 

Mine  prospecting  Timber  cruising 

Mining  Lumbering 

Surveying  Road  construction 

Rescue  work  In  flood.  Ice  Equipment  hauling 
and  marshland  Geologic  work 

Flood  control  work  Jungle  trucking 

Maintenance  of  oil,  wa-  Mosquito  control 
ter,  power  and  tele-  Coast  transportation, 
phone  lines  particularly  where  no 

Non-navlgable  river  dock  facilities  are 

transportation  available 

Probably,  after  reading  our  fold¬ 
er,  other  uses  will  occur  to  you, 
possibly  in  your  own  field.  Write 
for  the  folder  to  “Water  Buffalo,” 

Food  Machinery  Corporation, 

Riverside,  California. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

RIVERSIOE  DIVISION,  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORICA 
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Which  is 


NOW  First- 

Plain  Tonnage 
or  Higher  Quaiity? 


Maximum  recovery  of  higher  purity 
product  is  now  more  important  than 
plain  tonnage  output.  Production 
men  today  are  iooking  for  higher 
analysis  of  concentrate — increased  re* 
covery  from  the  mill  feed — rathe 
than  greater  tonnage  capacity. 

Dry  tabling  will  take  any  concen¬ 
trate  between  a  maximum  of  ^  inch 
and  a  minimum  of  100  mesh  (when 
properly  graded)  and  improve  its 
quality. 

Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  help 
solve  your  separating  or  concentrating 
problems  and  submit  recommenda* 
tions.  Send  sample  for  laboratory 
tests. 


SUTTON,  STEELE  &  STEELE,  INC. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
SXlfS  Officii 

SEPA»ATIONS  ENGINEEHING  COfPO»ATION 
no  east  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 
ClIVfR  SUtLDING  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVAN'A 
engineering  building,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOiS 


SIIATTFJIPUOOF 


COMFOKTAItLF 


OVFU  (iLASSFS 


WlirLSON 


PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 

RE  ADING,  DA  .U  S  A  f  c'  /5 


C.  and  the  temperature  must  be 
increased  to  600  deg.  C.  for  complete 
evolution  of  the  oil.  A  new  retort, 
known  as  the  Renco,  is  being  tried 
which  has  yielded  under  test  90  percent 
of  the  assay  value.  It  is  a  vertical 
retort,  operated  under  a  pressure  of 
200  lb.  per  sq.in.  The  passage  of  the 
shale  is  continuous  and  heating  is 
effected  in  two  stages  by  circulating  two 
independent  streams  of  gas  for  preheat¬ 
ing  and  carbonizing.  The  charge  is 
carbonized  rapidly  under  conditions 
precluding  any  condensation  of  vapors 
within  the  retort.  The  refinery  is 
situated  in  the  valley  at  Glen  Davis,  and 
the  finished  petrol  is  pumped  30  miles 
through  a  3-in.  diameter  pipeline,  at  a 
working  pressure  of  1,550  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
to  the  railway,  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  2,500  ft.  above  the  refinery. 

★Broken  Hill  South,  Ltd.,  Broken  Hill, 
earned  a  net  profit  of  £A254,132  in  the 
financial  year  ended  June  30,  1944,  and 
distributed  £A240,000  in  dividends. 
The  mine  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  life, 
as  the  pitch  of  the  orebodies  is  taking 
them  into  the  property  of  the  Zinc 
Corporation  at  depth,  in  conformity 
with  general  structure  of  the  great  lode, 
which,  from  a  point  in  the  old  Broken 
Hill  Proprietary  mine,  pitches  to  north 
and  south,  in  which  directions  it  has 
been  proved  in  the  North  Broken  Hill 
mine  and  the  Zinc  Corporation  mine, 
at  opposite  ends,  to  depths  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  ft.  The  mine  of  Broken 
Hill  South,  Ltd.,  has  a  future  of  prob¬ 
ably  ten  years.  Ore  reserves  are 
estimated  at  1,825,000  tons,  the  only 
ore  included  below  the  1,480  ft.  level 
being  130,000  tons  on  the  1,630  ft.  level, 
and  all  ore  disclosed  by  diamond  drilling 
or  limited  development  has  been  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  greater  part  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  work,  totaling  3,324  ft., 
was  undertaken  to  provide  access  and 
ventilation  to  stoping  areas.  On  the 
1,790  ft.  level  horizontal  development 
south  of  the  main  shaft  appears  to  be 
complete.  On  the  1,940  ft.  level  the 
south  drive  has  been  continued  in  ore 
to  the  boundary,  and  crosscutting  to 
the  eastern  orebody  has  been  advanced, 
and  widths  and  values  are  being  checked 
from  a  winze  to  the  2,050  ft.  level. 

Diamond  drilling  totaled  6,089  ft., 
mainly  from  the  1,070  ft.  level  to  110  ft. 
below  the  1,940  ft.  level.  Continuance 
of  values  was  proved  to  that  horizon, 
and  further  drilling  from  a  winze  sunk 
below  this  level  proved  the  orebody  in 
that  particular  section  to  extend  to  the 
2,050  ft.  level.  Wartime  regulations 
still  prevent  the  publication  of  figures 
relating  to  metal  production,  so  informa¬ 
tion  on  concentration  is  not  available. 

The  company  participates  with  the 
other  two  operating  mines  in  furthering 
community  services,  two  most  notable 
being  Penrose  Park,  a  recreation  area  at 
Silverton,  26  miles  from  Broken  Hill, 
and  the  Regeneration  Area,  a  strip  of 
country  ^  mile  wide,  practically  sur¬ 
rounding  the  town.  This  has  been 
fenced  to  exclude  stock,  and  natural 
shrubs  and  herbage  have  been  able  to 
grow  unchecked,  with  the  result  that  a 
very  effective  barrier  has  been  provided 


Oitstandiiig  Feataris  of  tti  WiHsoi  MoioGoggli 


Workers  get  overall  eye  and  nose  safety 
with  the  all-plastic  MonoGoggle.  One  piece 
lens  rigidly  anchored  but  easy  to  replace. 
On  test  resisted  steel  ball  traveling  225 
ft.  per  sec.  For  grinding,  chipping,  spot 
welding  and  similar  eye  hazards. 


In  addition  to  safety,  MonoGoggle  weEirers 
get  all-day  comfort .  .  .  assured  by  the  ex¬ 
tremely  light  weight,  rolled  contact  edges 
and  adjustable  head-band.  And  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  glare,  the  MonoGoggle  is  now 
available  with  the  new  Tru-Hue  Green  lens. 


The  economical  MonoGoggle  enables  the 
worker  to  wear  his  own  prescription  glasses 
and  saves  management  and  worker  the 
cost  of  a  special  pair. 


The  coat  of  MonoCogglea  ia  low 
too—aak  your  Willaon  Diatributor 
or  write  direct  to  Dept.  EM -4. 
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W  of  all  the  jobs 
jwu  have  where  a 


wiU  SAVE  TOU  MONET! 


Here's  your  compressor  for  a  majority 
of  work.  It's  big  enough — powerful 
enough  to  "take  it"  year  after  year. 
Yet,  it's  easy  to  move  from  one  job 
to  another  and  i  nexpentive  to  operate. 
Uses  only  1  gal.  of  gasoline  an  hour. 
Made  with  FORD  MOTORS  and 
standard  parb.  Automatic  unloading 
and  idling;  self-starter.  \(^on't  you 
write  for  complete  information? 

With  a  Ford  Motor  and  Shop  facUitioa 
you  can  assemble  your  own  Smith 
Compressor.  We  will  iumish  a  Smith 
Compressor  Head  and  Accessories  with 
complete  instructions  for  mounting. 
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AllStsalia  {continued) 

against  the  drift  sand  from  the  western 
country,  which  in  times  of  drought 
becomes  a  very  unpleasant  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  At  present,  as 
the  result  of  prolonged  drought,  the 
Stephens  Creek  reservoir  is  dry  and  the 
level  in  the  Umberumberka  reservoir  is 
very  low.  The  normal  requirements  of 
the  mines  and  town  are  10,000,000  gal. 
of  water  per  week.  A  supply  is  being 
brought  by  rail  from  the  Darling  River, 
70  miles  to  the  east,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  transport  half 
the  weekly  needs  of  the  community  by 
this  means  until  the  drought  breaks. 

QUEENSLAND 

★The  leading  tin  producer  in  Australia 
is  now  Tableland  Tin  Dredging,  N.L., 
at  Mount  Garnet,  in  the  north  of  the 
State.  When  bored,  prior  to  1937,  the 
property  contained  70,000,000  cu.  yd. 
of  ground  carrying  0.6  lb.  tin  oxide  per 
cu.  yd.  The  company  was  unfortunate 
in  losing  the  No.  1  dredge  by  flood  before 
completion  of  No.  2  dredge,  and  in 
having  a  period  of  indifferent  running 
after  starting  work  with  this  plant. 
There  has  now  been  a  material  change 
and  very  satisfactory  profits  are  being 
made.  In  the  past  financial  year  to 
June  30,  the  dredge  recovered  496  tons 
of  tin  oxide,  valued  at  £A1 10,551  and 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  current 
year,  or  to  Sept.  30,  1944,  the  return 
has  been  286  tons,  worth  £A65,780. 
The  dredge  capacity  is  300,000  cu.  yd. 
per  month,  but  this  throughput  has 
been  considerably  exceeded  in  recent 
runs.  The  locality  is  one  of  the  most 
important  stanniferous  areas  in  Queens¬ 
land.  Many  tin-bearing  lodes  have 
been  worked  with  more  or  less  success, 
some  having  prosperous  histories,  but  in 
all  cases  insufficient  capital  has  pre¬ 
vented  proper  prospecting  and  develop¬ 
ment  upon  the  exhaustion  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  shallow  shoots.  With  proper 
finance  and  direction,  lode  mining  in 
this  part  of  the  State  is  likely  to  be 
important. 


BRAZIL 

New  aluminum  plcuit  with  rated 
capacity  of  20,000,CXX)  lb.  an- 
nually  now  in  operation 

★Starting  of  operations  last  month  of 
the  new  aluminum  plant  of  Electro- 
Quimca  Brasileira,  S.A.,  at  Bello  Hori¬ 
zonte,  in  Minas  Gerais,  with  a  capacity 
of  20,000,000  lb.  a  year,  marks  another 
notable  step  in  the  industrialization  of 
this  country.  This  also  is  the  first 
aluminum  plant  to  go  into  production 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Long  before  Pearl  Harbor  Dr.  A.  R. 
Giannetti,  a  Brazilian  engineer,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  aluminum  in 
his  country  to  supply  domestic  needs, 
with  some  surplus  for  export  to  adjacent 
countries.  His  studies  of  several  exten¬ 
sive  high-grade  bauxite  deposits  in 
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elimiaates  jokers  in  your 
haulage  problems. 
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conditions  in  your  mine 

-ruggedly  constructed 
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haul." 
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KEEP  YOUR 

POIDOMETERS 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 


Inspect  &  Service 

SCHAFFER 

POIDOMETERS 

REGULARLY 

IT'S  ECONOMICAL— It  Lei^thens  the  Life, 
Lowers  Depreciation  and  Operating  Costs 
and  Increases  Profits 

IT'S  EFFICIENT — Poidometers  Operate  at 
Maximum  Efficiency  and  Accuracy  when 
in  Top  Condition 

IT'S  PATRIOTIC— Well  Conditioned  Poidom¬ 
eters  do  a  Better  Job — Last  Longer,  Re¬ 
quire  Fewer  Repairs — thus  Release  ‘  Vital 
Materials  for  other  War  Machines 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  #7 


SCHAFFER  POIDOMETER  CO. 
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Brazil  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the 
present  plant  site,  where,  in  addition  to 
adequate  supplies  of  mineral,  it  also 
was  possible  to  develop  adjacent  water 
power  at  such  nominal  cost  that  electric 
energy  could  be  generated  at  very  low 
rates.  Labor,  climatic,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  also  are  favorable  to  low-cost 
operations. 

The  original  plan  was  to  limit  the 
initial  capacity  of  the  plant  to  5,000,000 
lb.  of  pig  aluminum  a  year,  with  the 
idea  of  expanding  as  the  market  was 
developed,  and  the  project  was  first 
financed  on  that  basis,  obtaining  in 
Brazil  all  the  funds  required. 

Klein  and  Saks  International  Corp., 
American  representatives  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  company,  presented  to  the  American 
government  the  possibilities  of  getting 
considerable  quantities  of  aluminum 
from  a  source  close  to  the  supply  of 
bauxite,  and  where  it  might  be  used 
by  the  Allies  in  the  war  program.  As  a 
result  the  corporation  was  instructed  to 
double  the  capacity.  It  was  also  given 
the  necessary  priorities  to  expedite  the 
purchase  and  shipment  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  worth  of  machinery  and 
equipment.  Dr.  Giannetti  was  able 
promptly  to  raise  in  Brazil  all  of  the 
additional  funds  required. 

Klein  &  Saks  International  Corp. 
retained  the  Dorr  Company  as  con¬ 
sulting  engineers  to  design  the  plant 
and  to  train  a  Brazilian  organization  to 
operate  it.  From  previous  experience 
with  the  process,  the  Dorr  Company  was 
able  to  prepare  designs  and  get  con¬ 
struction  under  way  quickly.  Peter 
Contant  is  in  charge  in  Brazil  for  the 
Dorr  Company.  Bauxite  is  reduced  to 
alumina  in  a  plant  with  a  rated  capacity 
of  20,000  tons,  or  40,000,000  lb., 
annually.  Pig  aluminum  is  produced 
in  an  adjacent  plant,  where  the  installed 
capacity  is  20.000,000  lb.  a  year. 

The  undertaking  includes  also  a 
hydro-electric  development  with  an 
installed  capacity  of  8,000  kw.  that  was 
designed  and  installed  by  International 
General  Electric  Company. 

Present  demands  in  Brazil  for  alumi¬ 
num  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  Eletro- 
Quimica  plant.  About  half  of  the  out¬ 
put  is  earmarked  for  direct  use  in 
Brazil;  the  remainder  for  a  wide  variety 
of  industrial  uses.  Rapid  expansion  in 
recent  years  of  manufacturing  in  Brazil 
is  reported  to  indicate  that  the  capacity 
of  the  Electro-Quimica  plant  b« 
inadequate  to  meet  postwar  needs  for 
aluminum  in  that  country,  so  the  plant 
was  designed  to  permit  expansion  when 
conditions  warrant  further  investment. 
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Hills-McCanna  Saunders  Patent 
Diaphragm  Valves  offer  you  new  free¬ 
dom  from  costly,  time-consuming 
valve  repair  and  replacement.  They 
offer  these  exclusive  advantages: 

1.  Resilient  diaphragm  seats  on  weir 
under  compression,  providing  leakproof 
closure  even  when  foreign  particles 
lodge  on  seat. 

2.  Streamlined  flow  area  minimizes 
pressure  drop  and  wire  drawing. 

3.  No  packing  to  replace.  'Vorking 
parts  isolated  from  flow. 

4.  Repairs  limited  to  infrequent  re¬ 
placement  of  long-life  diaphragm  —  a 
matter  of  minutes  and  pennies. 
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ic  How  to  attach  hose  couplings  for 
best  results 

^  Interchangeability  Data 
^  Service  Requirement  Selection  Chart 

This  handy  pocket-size  booklet  is 
available  now  .  .  .  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  Send  for  your  copy 
today  ...  for  your  service  department 
.  .  .  purchasing  agent  .  .  .  workmen.  It 
will  help  you  obtain  better  perform¬ 
ance  from  your  equipment. 

Write  for  your  copy  today,  "How 
to  Select  and  Attach  Hose  Couplings 
for  Best  Results”. 


Describes  Hills-Mc- 
Canns  Valves,  acids, 
alkalis,  gases,  air, 
water, semi-solids,  vol- 
atile  and  viscous  sub¬ 
stances,  etc.  Complete 
data.  Free  on  reqsust. 


Burma  Lead-Zinc  Mines 
Attacked  by  U.S.  Fliers 

Early  in  January  medium  bombers 
attacked  the  Burmese  Bawdwin  mines, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  lead  and  40  percent  of  the 
zinc  required  by  the  Japanese  war  ma¬ 
chine,  according  to  a  recent  report  from 
the  United  States  Tenth  Air  Force 
Headquarters,  Myitkyina  Area,  Burma. 
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Bucket  teeth 
Veterans 

MOW  FULL  OF  YOUTH! 


Good  as  new!  That’s  what  you’d 
say  about  these  worn  drag  line 
bucket  teeth  after  they  had  been  sal¬ 
vaged  with  Coast  Metals  Hard-Facing! 
In  fact,  they  are  now  better  than  new. 
Because  Coast  Metals  Hard-Facing 
makes  them  extra-resistant  to  abrasion 
and  wear,  they  will  outlast  and  out¬ 
wear  ordinary  teeth  several  times. 

A  trial  will  convince  you  that  Coast 
Metals  Hard-Facing  can’t  be  equalled 
for  keeping  equipment  constantly  on 
the  job  without  unnecessary  time  out 
for  repairs  or  replacements.  Applica¬ 
tion  is  simple— either  by  the  electric 
welding  arc  or  the  oxy-acetylene  torch 
—to  new  or  worn  shovel  and  bucket 
teeth,  lips  and  other  equipment  of  any 
ferrous  metal,  including  manganese 
steel,  alloy  steel,  cast  iron  and  chilled 
iron. 

Tell  us  your  wear-resistance  prob¬ 
lem.  Coast  Metals  Hard-Facing  can 
help  you  make  your  equipment  last 
longer. 

COAST  METALS,  INC. 

Plant  and  General  Offices:  Canton,  Ohio' 
Executive  Offices:  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
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MAKE  YOUR 
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(Continued  from  p.  m) 

much  to  the  development  of  the  Tri- 
State  field  and  was  actively  interested 
in  the  American  Zinc  Institute,  Tri- 
State  Zinc  and  Lead  Ore  Producers 
Association,  and  the  Tri-State  section 
of  the  A.I.M.E. 

A  LETTER 

Strontium  Supply  Eased 

The  Editor: 

In  your  DECEMBER  1944  ISSUE  you 
published  an  article  on  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  low-grade  Texas  celestite  ores 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Experimental 
Station  at  Rolla,  Mo.  In  this  article 
the  authors  state  that  commercial 
concentration  of  this  ore  at  the  Exton, 
Pa.,  plant  of  the  Foote  Mineral  Co.  was 
discontinued  recently,  due  to  unsatis¬ 
factory  results. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  should  indicate  this  reason  for 
the  cessation  af  operations  of  our  gravity 
concentrator.  A  brief  history  of  the 
strontium  situation  for  the  past  few 
years  will  show  rather  clearly  why  this 
unit  was  closed  down  in  June  1943. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1941  it  was  quite 
evident  that  we  were  going  to  have  a 
severe  shortage  of  celestite  to  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  strontium  salts  for 
various  war  uses,  mainly  in  ordnance 
items.  Earlier  in  1941  this  company 
had  imported  several  lots  of  Mexican 
ore  which  was  extremely  pure  and  very 
satisfactory.  In  January  1942  the 
writer  made  a  trip  to  Mexico  and  made 
arrangements  to  increase  the  production 
from  one  mine  and  also  located  several 
other  potential  producers.  At  this 
time  we  were  able  to  step  up  our  imports 
to  about  200  tons  per  month,  which  was 
ample  for  the  needs  of  our  chemical 
division.  Other  manufacturers  also 
stimulated  Mexican  production. 

In  July  1942,  we  were  advised  of  a 
contemplated  expansion  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  strontium  salts  involving 
a  200  or  300  percent  increase  in  the 
needed  celestite  tonnage.  In  August 
1942  the  writer  again  visited  Mexico. 
On  this  trip  it  was  decided  that  the 
Mexican  mines  could  not  furnish  the 
tonnage  required,  and  several  weeks 
were  spent  in  inspecting  deposits  in 
Texas,  Arizona,  northern  Mexico,  and 


Arkansas.  Samples  of  several  large 
deposits  were  obtained  and  sent  to 
Philadelphia  for  pilot-plant  testing. 
This  work  was  completed  in  September 
1942.  In  the  interests  of  speed  it  was 
decided  to  mine  Texas  ore  selectively 
to  hold  a  grade  of  70  to  85  percent  SrSOi 
and  ship  this  to  Exton,  Pa.,  where  a 
building,  water,  power,  and  the  other 
necessary  items  were  already  available. 
For  the  same  reason  gravity  concen¬ 
tration  was  chosen  as  the  simplest  and 
most  rapid  method  of  getting  into  pro¬ 
duction.  Consequently  a  small  plant 
consisting  of  a  single-roll  crusher, 
hammer  mill,  Hardinge  ball  mill, 
Deister  tables,  and  dewatering  drag, 
with  the  necessary  bins,  pumps,  ele¬ 
vators,  etc.,  was  built  and  placed  in 
operation  in  January  1943.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  efforts  produced  a  concentrate  of 
90  percent  SrS04  with  a  recovery  of 
75  percent.  By  March  1943  we  were 
producing  a  92  percent  concentrate 
with  a  recovery  of  80  percent.  Several 
hundred  tons  of  this  concentrate  were 
used  by  our  chemical  division,  and 
several  carloads  were  shipped  to  other 
users. 

However,  in  January  1943  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  purchased  several 
thousand  tons  of  Spanish  celestite  and 
shipped  it  to  this  country.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  ordnance  program 
was  revised  and  the  demand  for 
strontium  salts  was  severely  cut  back. 
Therefore  in  May  1943  it  was  decided 
to  discontinue  the  operation  of  the 
gravity  concentrator,  as  supplies  of 
Mexican  ore  plus  the  stockpile  of 
Spanish  ore  were  more  than  ample 
for  the  demand. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
shortage  of  high-grade  celestite  and 
large  stocks  are  available  both  of  crude 
ore  and  finished  strontium  salts.  It 
was  never  necessary  to  place  strontium 
ores  and  chemicals  under  allocation, 
although  in  the  fall  of  1942  it  appeared 
that  it  might  become  necessary. 

This  temporary  situation  was  of  value 
in  calling  attention  to  our  domestic 
deposits,  and  the  present  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  will  certainly  prove 
valuable  in  the  event  of  any  future 
critical  shortage. 

Felix  B.  Shay, 

Manager  Mineral  Division 

Foote  Mineral  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Prejbrmed 
wire  rope 

SAVES  TIME  3  WAYS 


Men  in  every  industry  are  changing  to 
Preformed  wire  rope  because  they  have  discovered 
it  saves  time  in  three  important  ways. 

First,  it  cuts  time  of  installation  at  least  in  half 
because  it  is  so  easy  to  handle,  so  free 
from  kinking. 

Second,  Preformed  saves  time  in  operations. 

It  is  so  flexible  it  can  be  spooled  at  higher  speeds. 
Third,  it  reduces  time-out  for  shutdowns  and 
replacements  because  it  lasts  longer. 

These  are  potent  reasons  why  men  searching 
for  new  ways  to  save  time  prefer 
Preformed  wire  rope. 


ASK  YOUR  OWN  SUPPLIER  FOR  PREFORMED  WIRE  ROPE 


if:  '!llf  iilHll-,  '  hi 


Reaming  Shells  for 
Diamond  Core  Bits 

Fitted  with  a  series  of  “Sinta-Set” 
diamond-impregnated  carbide  inserts,  a 
new  reaming  shell  for  use  with  diamond 
core  bits  is  now  available  in  three 
standard  types  and  four  sizes  from  the 
mining  division  of  the  Carboloy  Co., 
Inc.,  Detroit  32,  Mich.  As  shown 
herewith,  the  inserts,  impregnated  with 


Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  prior  to 
the  war,  has  proved  effective  in  elimi¬ 
nating  the  effects  of  abrasion  and  cor¬ 
rosion,  and  has  made  possible  replace¬ 
ment  of  valuable  machine  parts  no 
longer  available.  Of  special  interest  to 
the  mining  industry  is  the  application 
of  latex  to  such  pieces  of  equipment  as 
filter  press  plates,  illustrated  herewith, 
which  can  be  covered  with  a  required 
thickness  of  latex  made  from  several 
types  of  synthetics. 


Non-Collapsible  Air  Duct 

A  new  type  of  portable  air-duct, 
flexible  but  non-collapsible,  has  been 
developed  by  the  E.  I.  duPont  de 
Nemours  &.  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.  It 
is  an  improved  form  of  the  company’s 
Ventube,  and  consists  of  impregnated 
cloth  with  a  tempered  steel  helical 
spring  inside  it.  Maximum  air  flow  is 
maintained  regardless  of  whether  the 
duct  is  bent  sharply  or  whether  the 
system  is  blowing  or  exhausting. 


mechanical  engineer  at  the  Sullivan  con¬ 
centrator.  It  is  manufactured  by  the 
Denver  Equipment  Co.,  Denver  17, 
Colo.,  where  test  facilities  are  available. 
As  illustrated,  the  device  consists  of  five 
decks  which  receive  feed  for  a  pre¬ 
determined  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  decks  are  automatically  tilted  and 
the  concentrate  is  washed  off  by  a  water 
spray.  The  decks  are  then  returned  to 
feed  position  and  the  operation  is 
automatically  repeated.  Several  units 
can  be  mechanically  controlled  and 
coordinated  to  distribute  the  feed  for 
continuous  operation.  At  the  Sullivan 
concentrator  the  device  recovered  45 
percent  of  the  tin  in  a  feed  containing 
from  1  to  1.5  pounds  of  tin  per  ton. 


Variable-Speed  Drive 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland, 
Mass.,  has  brought  out  a  new  type 
variable-speed  drive  for  use  in  the 
medium  and  higher  horsepower  fields. 


bort,  are  brazed  into  recesses  around 
the  periphery  of  the  shell  and  thus 
maintain  gage  throughout  the  useful 
life  of  the  bit.  When  repeated  use 
wears  the  inserts  they  can  be  removed 
by  melting  the  braze  metal  with  a  torch. 
A  shim  of  suitable  thickness  is  then 
placed  in  the  recess,  after  which  the 
inserts  are  re-brazed  in  place.  Thus  the 
life  of  the  reaming  shell  can  be  extended 
until  it  is  so  thin  it  must  be  discarded. 


S3mthetic  Latex-Coated 
Metal  Products 

A  method  of  insulating  and  coating 
metals  of  intricate  shapes  with  syn¬ 
thetic  latex,  without  the  use  of  molds 
and  dies,  developed  by  United  States 


Reducing  Hetzard  of  Noise 

For  the  protection  of  workmen 
against  the  hazard  of  excessive  noise. 
Industrial  Products  Co.,  Philadelphia 
33,  Pa.,  announces  the  Sepco  ear  pro¬ 
tector.  The  device  slips  into  the  ear 
and  absorbs  the  noise,  keeping  it  within 
the  comfort  level,  which  is  at  or  below 
75  decibels. 


As  illustrated,  the  device  is  about  the 
size  of  the  motor  which  drives  it. 
Power  is  transmitted  through  con¬ 
ventional  gearing,  with  a  light  V-belt 
serving  to  vary  the  sp>eed  ratio.  The 
drive  is  available  in  sizes  from  1  to 
100  hp.,  with  variable  speed  ratios 
ranging  from  1J:1  to  70:0.  The  unit  is 
manually  controlled,  but  can  also  be 
had  with  remote  control. 


Tilting  Concentrator 

Suitable  for  the  recovery  of  finely 
ground  heavy  minerals  not  amenable 
to  flotation  or  gravity  processes,  the 
Denver-Buckman  tilting  concentrator  is 
the  outgrowth  of  successful  efforts  to 
recover  cassiterite  from  lead-zinc  tail¬ 
ings  at  the  Sullivan  concentrator  of  the 
Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd.  It  was  developed  by  the 
engineering  staff  at  Consolidated  and 
was  named  after  R.  S.  Buckman, 


Diesel  Locomotives  Used 
Hi  Underground  in  Britain 

By  equipping  diesel  locomotives  with 
Hllfl  means  for  eliminating  noxious  fumes 
from  exhaust  gases,  the  Hunslet  Engine 
Co.,  Leeds,  England,  has  built  loco- 
■■l  motives  for  underground  mining  which 
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LET  PHILCO  REDUCE 
YOUR  POST-WAR 
HAULAGE  COSTS 

Philco  is  ready,  today,  with  the  advanced 
high-capacity  battery  performance  and  long¬ 
life  economy  you’ll  need  in  your  post-war 
operations.  The  complete  Philco  post-war 
line  includes  modern  Storage  Batteries  for  all 
motive  power  and  stationary  needs.  It  will 
save  you  dollars  in  depreciation,  up-keep  and 
maintenance  costs  to  specify  Philco.  Let  us 
send  you  the  latest  Philco  Battery  catalogs  of 
types  for  your  special  requirements.  PHILCO 
CORPORATION,  Storage  Battery  Division, 
Trenton  7,  New  Jersey. 


THE  NEW  PHILCO  "THIRTY** 


This  outstanding  battery  for  mine  locomodves  and 
shuttle  cars  gives  30%  longer  life  and  is  identified 
by  its  red  top.  Now  available  in  certain  types  and 
limited  quantities. 


The  complete  line  of  Philco  Mine  Storage  Bat¬ 
teries  includes  modern  high-capacity  types,  of 
proven  long  life  and  economy,  for  all  locomotive 
and  shuttle  car  equipment. 


^PHILCO 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 
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meet  the  standards  imposed  by  the 
Buxton  Testing  Station  of  the  British 
Mines  Department.  The  apparatus 
comprises  a  rectangular  box  containing 
a  washing  chamber  and  a  compartment 
filled  with  metal  turnings,  through 
which  the  exhaust  gases  pass,  the  rnetal 
turnings  acting  as  a  flame  trap.  The 
efficiency  demanded  of  the  Hunslet 
conditioner  required  that  the  exhaust 
gases  should  contain  not  more  than 
0.5  percent  CO.  Locomotives  of  20,  25, 
and  204  hp.,  equipped  with  Gardner  and 
.\ilsa  Craig  engines,  have  been  built 
embodying  the  device.  In  the  20-hp. 
locomotive  designed  for  use  in  a  metal 
mine,  transmission  is  through  a  clutch 
and  constant  mesh  gearbox. 

New  Blast  Hole  Drill 

Specifically  designed  for  drilling  long, 
small-diameter  blast  holes  in  stopes  or 
pillars,  a  new  high-speed  drill  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Sullivan  Machinery  Co., 
Michigan  City,  Ind.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  500  ft.  when  used  as  a  core  drill  or 
for  grout  hole  drilling.  Incorporating  a 
new  method  of  driving  the  rods,  called 
■‘in-line  drive,”  it  is  said  to  provide  a 
simple,  rigid,  vibrationless  drive  with 
fewer  working  parts,  to  give  a  compact. 


light-weight,  easy-to-handle  unit.  The 
drill  is  powered  by  a  single,  rotary 
(non-vane)  type  air  motor  designed  and 
built  by  the  Sullivan  company,  which 
overcomes  all  irritating  noise  without 
the  use  of  a  muffler.  It  makes  use  of  a 
specially  designed  reversible  mounting, 
or  two-position  |jinge  plate,  which  allows 
the  housing  always  to  open  downward 
when  pulling  rods.  Stepless  throttle 
control  and  rotating  speeds  from  1  to 
3,300  r.p.m.  are  available.  Other  de¬ 
sign  features  are  adjustable,  automatic 
governor;  built-in  low-speed  shift;  and 
feed  gears  to  give  many  different  bit 
revolutions  from  100  to  120  r.p.m.  per 
inch  of  bit  advance.  Complete  details 
are  given  in  Bulletin  D-32. 

Booster  Charger 

Guyan  Machinery  Co.,  Logan,  W. 
Va.,  has  develojjed  a  resistor  tyjre 
booster  charger  for  battery-operated 
mobile  mine  equipment.  It  enables  the 
operator  to  give  storage  batteries  a 
quick  auxiliary  charge  from  the  trolley 
wire  during  short  idle  periods  in  the 
mine. 
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INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 

Army-Navy  “E”  Awards  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  production  have  been  made  to 
the  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Division  of 
Raybestos -Manhattan,  Inc.,  Passaic, 
N.  J.  (3d);  Goulds  Pumps,  Inc.,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.Y. ;  General  Cable  Corp.,  Rome, 
(N.Y.)  plant,  (4th);  Chain  Belt  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  (4th)  ;  Briggs  Clarifier 
Co.,  Washington,  D.C.  (3d);  E.  I. 
duPont  de  Nemovurs  &  Co.,  Fairfield, 
Conn.  (39th  for  company  as  a  whole) ; 
Infilco  Inc.,  Chicago  16,  Ill.  (3rd). 

Clarence  E.  Searle  has  been  elected 
president  of  Worthington  Pump  & 
Machineiy  Corp.,  succeeding  Harry  C. 
Beaver,  who  was  elected  vice  chairman 
of  the  Board. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion, 
Ohio,  has  added  the  following  com¬ 
panies  to  its  list  of  distributors:  Tulsa 
Equipment  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Texas 
Equipment  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  Shaw 
Sales  &  Service  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Shaffer  &  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

Lake  Shore  Engineering  Co.,  Iron 
Mountain,  Mich.,  announces  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  sales  office  in  the  Union 
Commerce  Bldg.,' Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
J.  M.  Record  is  district  manager. 

Ward  &  Ward  have  reopened  their 
assay  office  and  metallurgical  laboratory 
in  Auburn,  Calif. 

W.  H.  Brewer,  general  manager  of 
the  Aurora,  Ill.  factory  of  Independent 
Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  retired  from  his 
position  and  all  active  work  at  the  close 
of  1944,  due  to  failing  health. 

International  Minerals  and  Chemical 
Corp.  awarded  service  pins  to  27  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Chicago  office  Dec.  21, 
1944,  including  all  employees  with  five 
or  more  years  of  service.  Similar 
awards  will  be  made  in  the  near  future 
in  other  cities  where  the  corporation  has 
offices  or  operates  mines  and  plants. 

Elmer  C.  Salznaan,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales  for  Robins  Conveyors, 
Inc.,  Passaic,  N.J.,  recently  visited 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  company  business. 
■^aS.  E.  Ganov  *^d>nnerly  Gould’s  sales 
manager  of  industrial  batteries  in 
Pittsburgh,  has  resigned  to  go  into 
business  for  himself  as  S.  E.  Gane  & 
Co.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.,  agents  for 
mining  industry  supplies. 

R.  W.  Davis,  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  the  electrical  department  of 
Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company’s  works  at  Nor¬ 
wood,  Ohio. 

Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee 
1,  Wis.,  has  appointed  Archibald  J. 
Cooper  manager  of  the  New  York  dis¬ 
trict  office.  J.  C.  Warner  has  been 
appointed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  company’s  sales  in  the  Far  East, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Herbert  Mayer  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  Western  Machinery 
Co.  and  Westem-Knapp  Engineering 
Co.,  San  Francisco  7,  Calif. 

Kenneth  W.  HuflSne  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Johns-Manville 


Products  Corp.,  New  York  16,  N.V., 
in  charge  of  a  new  department  created 
to  consolidate  engineering  activities  in 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  division, 

“Highway  to  Alaska”  is  the  title  o( 
a  16-mm.  Kodachrome  film  with  sound 
giving  the  highlights  of  the  Alasb 
Highway  from  Edmonton,  Canada,  to 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  The  film  is  avail¬ 
able  to  interested  groups  without  charge 
from  the  Tractor  Division  Photography 
Department,  Allis-Chalmers  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

H.  P.  Etter,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  district  office  of  Air  Reduc¬ 
tion  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
division  with  headquarters  in  the  Mills 
Tower  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Seattle 
and  Renton,  Wash.,  has  acquired  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Kenworth  Motor 
Truck  Corp.  of  Seattle. 

BULLETINS 

Hercules  Products.  A  catalog  of  the  chemical 
materials  made  by  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  Of  particular  interest  are  producta 
used  in  ore  flotation,  geophysical  exploration,  and 
mining  and  quarrying. 

D-C  Supply.  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.Y.,  has  published  Bull.  GEA-4317,  illua- 
trating  and  describing  a  source  of  high  voltage 
d.-c.  power. 

Preformed  Wire  Rope.  Designed  to  empha¬ 
size  the  important  role  of  preformed  wire  rope  in 
the  war,  a  36-page  booklet  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Preformed  Wire  Rope  Information 
Bureau,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pumps.  Byron  Jackson  Co.,  Los  Angeles  54, 
Calif.,  has  issued  Bull.  No.  44-4620,  describing  a 
vertical  multi-stage  pump  for  handling  liquida, 
hot  or  cold,  corrosive  or  non-corrosive. 

Blowers.  Roots-Connersville  Blower  Corn,, 
Connersville,  Ind.,  has  just  issued  a  4-page  bulle¬ 
tin,  No.  G-81-D,  illustrating  and  describing 
equipment  for  handling  gas  and  air — blowers, 
pumps,  meters,  etc. 

Rock  Drill  Oiler.  Howard  Drullard,  San 
Francisco  3,  Calif.,  has  published  Bull.  .5-1,  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  a  new  half-pint  size  rock- 
drill  oner  to  be  attached  to  the  air  connection  tube 
of  a  drill. 

“The  Reenigne.”  Title  of  a  house  organ, 
publication  of  which  has  been  inaugurated  by 
Booth  Engineers,  F.  C.  Torkelson  Co.,  Associated 
Engineers,  Salt  Lake  City,  1,  Utah.  It  is  devoted 
to  "thoughts  on  engineering,  management,  labor, 
and  life.’*^ 

Fire  Extinguishers.  Dugas  Enmneering  Corp.. 
subsidiary  of  Ansul  Chemical  Co.,  Marinette, 
Wis.,  offers  a  catalog  illustrating  and  describing 
its  line  of  band  and  wheeled  extinguishers  utilizing 
‘plus-fifty  Dugas  dry  cheipical.”  A  supple¬ 
mentary  sheet  tabulates  characteristics  of  ap¬ 
proved  hand  fire  extinguishers. 

V-Belt  Drives.  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co., 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis.,  has  published  a  V-belt  drive 
catalog,  B6051E,  containing  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  correct  drive  selections.  The  new¬ 
est  product  described  is  the  company’s  "m^c 
grip”  sheave  for  easy  mounting  and  dismounting. 

Mine  Supplies.  Safety  explosive  boxes,  wood 
tamping  poles,  mine-car  trip  signals,  and  other 
supplies  are  illustrated  and  described  in  Catalog 
No.  10  of  J.  V.  Hammond,  Spangler,  Pa. 

Tractor  Equipment.  Baker  Mfg.  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  has  published  Bull.  No.  1244,  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  Baker  bulldozers  powered 
by  Allis-Chalmers  tractors. 

Hose  Cou^ngs.  Hose  Accessories  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  32,  Pa.,  offers  catalog  No.  644  of  how 
couplings  for  low-  and  high-pressure  service, m 
construction  and  industry,  incorporating  service 
selection  data. 

Dragliners.  Daniels-Murtaugh  Co.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  offers  catalog  No.  17  showing 
applications  of  the  “dragliner”  for  stripping  and 
mining  operations. 

Centralised  Lubrication.  An  automatic  cen¬ 
tral  pumping  unit  for  pressure  lubricating  of  wl 
bearmu  in  a  ^stem  is  described  in  Bull.  No.  40, 
issued  Dy  the  Farval  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Industrial  Electronics.  General  Electric'Co., 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  has  published  a  brochure  con¬ 
taining  8  articles  on  the  fundamentals  of  indut- 
trial  meotronics,  by  G.  M.  Chute,  application 


engineer. 
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